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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


S. G. would feel much obliged to any 
of our readers who would inform him of 
the true armorial bearings of PHILIP DE 
Pav, whose sister and heir married John 
de Coggeshall, of Codham Hall, E&sex, 
which John died in 1319: 

WILLIAM DE WELLES, whose daugh- 
ter and heir Joan married Sir Henry de 
Coggeshall, who died in 1375, and was 
buried at Coggeshall in Essex : 

Epmunp be KemesekE, who held the 
manor of Sandford in Essex in 1299 : 

AyMmo DE TURENBERD, knight, who, 
in the 37th of Henry III. held Upton in 
Notts, and whose arms in Thoroton’s 
Nottinghamshire are drawn with a chief 
charged with three roundels : 

BASILIA DE SoHAM, lady of Mepham, 
in the Isle of Ely, and wife of the last. 
She is called ‘‘ one of the heirs of Tilly.’’ 

The Rev. T. B. Murray corrects a mis- 
print in our last number as follows: ‘‘ In 
your paper in the April number (p. 365), 
on the late Bishop Stanley, it is said ‘ In 
the village church of Higham, in an ob- 
scure and rarely-visited tomb, lie the 
mortal remains of another East Anglian 
Bishop, Joun Hatxt—Servus Dei et Ec- 
clesiee—as his humble epitaph records.’ ”’ 
This is of course a misprint for the pious 
and learned JOSEPH Hatt, Bishop of 
Norwich, whe died in 1656, during the 
sad abeyance of the church and monarchy. 
The obscurity and lowliness of this good 
man’s tomb may be partly accounted for by 
directions given in his will; ‘‘ I leave my 
body to be buried without any funeral 
pomp, at the discretion of my executors, 
with this only monition, that I do not 
hold God’s house a meet repository for the 
dead bodies even of the greatest saints.”’ 

D. A. Y. having expressed some doubt 
as to the accuracy of the statement in our 
Obituary of the late Epwarp Joun 
Car1os, ESQ. that he was a descendant of 
Colonel Carlis or Careless, who assisted 
King Charles the Second in the Royal 
Oak at Boscobel ; referring to the notice 
of the late Rev. James Carlos, Rector of 
Blofield in Norfolk, who died in 1844, 
and was supposed to be the last descend- 
ant of the Colonel, (see our vol. 1844, 
pp. 548, 562) we have made further in- 
quiry, and have been informed that the 
pedigree in possession of the late Mr. E. 
J. Carlos is of a family of Smiths, into 
which an Edward Carlos, of Bromhall in 
Staffordshire, married. From him Mr, 
Carlos descended directly; and in ex- 
amining other papers in the handwriting 
of the deceased, there is evidence of the 


connexion of that Edward Carlos with 
Colonel William Careless, the preserver of 
King Charles. An original grant of arms 
to Colonel Careless was in possession of 
an uncle of our late friend, as well as the 
sword and other relics of the Colonel. 

P. C. writes to us as follows: ‘ In the 
notice of Laine’s Scorrisu SEALs in 
Gent. Mag. for April it is suggested that 
Mr. Laing has perhaps mistaken the sub- 
ject represented on Bishop Schoriswod’s 
seal, and that it is in fact not the Trinity 
but the Mater Dolorosa. Mr. Laing is, 
however, right; the cathedral church of 
Brechin was dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity ; the Trinity is always represented 
on the seals of the bishops, deans, and 
common seal of the chapter of Brechin in 
ante-reformation times. At a meeting of 
the Archeological Institute last year, 
when the late General Hutton’s collec- 
tion of seals was exhibited, a gentleman 
present showed a representation of the 
Trinity (I think on a small brass) pre- 
cisely like that on Bishop Schoriswod’s 
seal, and he considered it to be unique, 
until 1 pointed out the seal, of which there 
was either a cast or a drawing in the - 
room. The reviewer is probably right in 
supposing this Bishop to have been 
Chaplain to Mary of Gueldres; I am 
almost certain that I have met with him 
so described in a charter of the time.’’ 

A new edition of the late Robert 
Stuart's ‘‘CaALeEpoN1IA ROoMANA”? is 
in the press, and will be published, with- 
out delay, for the benefit of the author's 
family. Considerable additional informa- 
tion will be given, compiled from notes 
left by the author, and from the resources 
of the editor and his friends. 

Errata.—P. 431, col. 2, for Earl of 
Clarendon read Caledon. 

P. 433, col. 1, for Sir Richard Lawley 
read Sir Robert.—The present Lord Wen- 
lock some time ago resigned the Lieu- 
tenancy of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
to which the Earl of Carlisle succeeded. 

P. 445, col. 1, 1. 29. We were in error 
in stating the late Rev. John Travers 
Robinson to have been one of the sons of 
W. Robinson, esq. LL.D., of Tottenham. 
He was son of Mrs. Robinson, of Wal- 
thamstow. The Rev. J. T. Robinson 


married, June 1], 1831, Marian, eldest 
dau. of Captain Lugard, of the Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea ; and not Miss 
McCarthy. 

P. 446, in the account of the Rev. W. 
L. Weddall, for Toxford read Yoxford ; 
Sor 42 read 43 ; and for Smea read Smear, 
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FOURIER AND FOURIERISM.* 


OF those who have diverged the 
most from the beaten path in matters 
of speculation two of the chief classes 
are mystics and visionaries. They 
are often confounded together; but 
they are essentially distinct. The 
mystic is a man who sees no visions 
and who dreams no dreams, but who 
has a profound impression of the mys- 
terious in all things. He is intensely 
religious ; and he spreads the religious 
atmosphere round subjects which offer 
nothing but a commonplace aspect to 
the ordinary eye. The world has been 
greatly indebted to mysticism. In 
every period of history when religion 
seemed degenerating into a cold, su- 
percilious, and shallow rationalism, 
mysticism has invariably proved the 
potent pioneer of a necessary and 
wholesome reaction. Religious sys- 
tems also will be found to be deep and 
divine in propeees to the prevalence 
of a mystical element therein. And 
we are not acquainted with any reli- 
gious writer who has agquired a wide 
and lasting influence that had not in 
himself and that did not put into his 
books a strong leaven of the mystical. 
Jeremy Taylor, whose works are more 
extensively read in this country than 
those of any other author who has 
treated of devotional topics, had, along 
with his grand imagination and his 
beautiful tenderness, an ardent mysti- 
cal yearning. The visionary has no 


sympathy with the mystic ; he feels for 
him even a kind of contempt. To the 
mystic every phenomenon in creation 
or in Providence is an opening into 
the abyss of the infinite; but the 
visionary comes and pours into Tey 
corner of that holy of holies in whic 

the mystic delights to dwell the lurid 
glare of his own audacious fancies. 
To the mystic even the seen has a 
kind of veiled and twilight vagueness 
which converts it into the unseen. 
But to the visionary the unseen grows 
so completely into the seen that they 
merge in his mind into one. The 
mystic speaks from the fullness of his 
emotions, the visionary from the fer- 
vour of his conceptions. The mystic 
cannot discern between what he per- 
ceives and what he feels; the visionary 
between what he sees and what he 
imagines. For the mystic there is no 
past, no present, no future, but one 
perennial and ecstatic now of ador- 
ing contemplation; for the visionar 

the past is forgotten, and the future is 
more vivid than the present; while 
therefore the mystic prays the vision- 
ary prophecies. Though the visionary 
has no religious vocation, no plenti- 
tude of religious life, yet he is prone 
to enter on the religious field, which 
from its vastness affords unlimited 
scope to the daring of his eccentric 
thought. The world owes little to the 
visionaries. They are generally men 
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without either genius or lofty pur- 
se, system-mongers, vain, ambitious, 
unters after notoriety. The very best 
of them, by presenting a sort of ready- 
reckoner view of the universe, hinder 
sustained research and a penetrating, 
comprehensive, philosophy, and breed 
a race of sciolists, who think that they 
have solved problems when they have 
leaped over difficulties, and who sneer 
at the wisdom that is not satisfied with 
erudities, crotchets, and novelties. It 
may perhaps occasionally happen that 
a bold conjecture seizes the truth more 
rapidly than a patient investigation. 
But bold conjectures can legitimately 
be permitted only to those who are 
capable of and who habitually practise 
laborious inquiries. And it is a de- 
plorable delusion, though a delusion 
extensively prevalent in these days, 
that any one however gifted can by 
some short-hand process catalogue for 
us the miracles 6f immensity. 

At the head of all the visionaries 
who have appeared since the death of 
Swedenborg we place Charles Fourier, 
known perhaps to some of our readers 
as the founder of a sect of Commu- 
nists, but who is more remarkable for 
the extravagant ideas which he pro- 
pounded regarding the constitution of 
the universe and the destinies of man- 
kind. As respects social revolution 
Fourier was far from being so radical 
and sweeping in his plans as many 
other apostles of communism; but he 
is yh unsurpassed in the madness 
of his cosmological and psychological 
theories. Of course what seems mad- 
ness to us passes with his admirers 
and disciples for sublimity, who, pro- 
ceeding apparently on the same prin- 
ciple which makes the Turks revere 
idiots as inspired and as saints, bow the 
lowlier, the more wildly the delirium of 
their master rages. Of this we have 
an amusing specimen in Mr. Doherty’s 
introduction to the work which Mr. 
Morell, for want, we suppose, of some- 
thing better to do, has taken the trouble 
to translate. Mr. Doherty gravely 
informs us that Fourier’s books are 
second only to the Bible for deep and 
luminous treatment of everything re- 
lating to the fortunes of humanity, 
an assertion as bad in taste as it is 
monstrously ridiculous. Even Fou- 
rier’s most zealous followers confess 
that, as far as style goes, he was 
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one of the worst writers that ever 
lived ; and if any one who runs no risk 
of being fascinated by the mania for 
chimeras —— at these volumes or 
at any of Fourier’s other productions, 
he will honestly avow that he was not 
much better as a thinker than as a 
writer. But, before extending our 
remarks on the author, we had better 
tell our readers something about the 
man. 

Frangois-Charles- Marie Fourier was 
born at Besangon on the 7th April, 1772; 
the same year in which Swedenborg 
died. He was the son of a linen-draper, 
was educated at the college of his na- 
tive city, and was an industrious and 
successful student. It was his wish to 
devote himself entirely to scientific 
pursuits, but his family had deter- 
mined that he should follow some 
mercantile occupation. ‘This a 
pointment embittered his naturally 
irritable temper, and laid the founda- 
tion of that detestation for commerce 
and its customs which he ever after- 
wards entertained. Indeed his hatred 
of social evils and his fierce denun- 
ciations thereof had their origin, no 
doubt, in the disgust which he felt at 
being compelled to devote himself to 
an uncongenial profession. When 
Fourier was in his ninth year his 
father died, leaving him about four 
thousand pounds. At the age of 
eighteen he went to Rouen, where he 
remained two years in the shop of a 
linen-draper. From Rouen he re- 
moved to Lyons to occupy a situation 
in a merchant’s office. He set up in 
1793 asa merchant in Lyons on his 
own account with the money which 
his father had left him. In 1796 the 
political events in which Lyons was 
involved ruined him. The same year 
he was obliged by the mandate of the 
government to join a cavalry regiment. 

Tis health failing, he obtained permis- 
sion in 1798 to leave the army, when 
he entered as clerk into a large com- 
mercial house at Marseilles. In 1800 
he spent some months at Paris, through 
which on his way to Rouen he had ° 
formerly passed. From 1800 to 1814 
he seems chiefly to have resided at 
Lyons, though as a commercial tra- 
veller he visited during that time Ger- 
many and other countries. In the 


discharge of his professional duties, 
rebel as his heart might be against 
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them, he acquired by his diligence and 
integrity the esteem of his employers. 
Born with an insatiable appetite for 
knowledge, and with that restless and 
fertile ingenuity which among the 
French is so often mistaken for genius, 
the labours to which he was con- 
demned, depressing and repulsive as 
they were in themselves, and ignoble 
as he might regard them, did not 
hinder him from acquiring a large 
amount of information, or from build- 
ing up a theoretic universe in his 
brain to displace the handiwork of 
God and the devices of man—all 
that real and living universe which is 
around us. When Fourier began to 
commit his thoughts to paper we have 
no means of learning; but about the 
year 1800 he commenced publishing 
articles in the newspapers. Mr. Do- 
herty in his notice of Fourier in the 
Supplement to the Penny Cyclopedia 
would have us believe that those arti- 
cles attracted the attention of govern- 
ment by the talent which they dis- 
played. But there is no evidence to 
show that more than one of Fourier’s 
articles was in any way known to or 
noticed by the government. In 1803 
a journal, of which Ballanche, who af- 
terwards attained much literary emi- 
nence, was the printer, contained an 
essay, by Fourier, on the political 
state of Europe, which was remarkable 
for tracing the plan that Napoleon in 
his subsequent career as a conqueror 
strove to realise. As soon as the jour- 
nal reached Paris, an order was sent to 
Dubois, who was at the head of the 
police at Lyons, to discover if he 
could who the author was. Ballanche 
informed him, at the same time prais- 
ing the honourable character and the 
abilities and acquirements of Fourier. 
When the latter heard of the attention 
that the government had bestowed on 
his article he either felt or affected 
a total indifference on the subject, 
though the author of the very meagre 
life of Fourier in the “ Biographie 
Universelle” thinks that if his ambi- 
tion had lain in a political direction he 
might now have made his fortune. In 
1808 appeared Fourier’s “ Théorie des 
Quatre Mouvemens,” intended as a 
confession of faith and also as an in- 
troduction to the series of works 
which he proposed afterwards to pub- 
lish. Even his disciples admit that it 
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is the most extravagant of all his pro- 
ductions. It was a singularly unsuc- 
cessful piece of lunacy, not more than 
a dozen copies being sold. It is a 
strange statement for Mr. Doherty to 
make, that almost immediately after 
its appearance Fourier withdrew it 
from circulation, seeing that it never 
fairly got into circulation or had an 

chance of doing so. In 1812 Fourier’s 
mother died, and from her he inhe- 
rited an income of about 900 francs 
asyear. During the hundred 4 
he was appointed to a situation in the 
prefecture of Lyons, but that he lost 
on the restoration of the Bourbons. 
In the autumn of 1814 he went to re- 
side with a married sister who lived at 
Belley, not far from Lyons. There he 
devoted himself chiefly to scientific 
inquiries, to the elaboration of his 
system, and to writing books. About 
this time he was fortunate enough 
to make one convert, M. Just Muiron, 
a gentleman of literary tastes and 
the proprietor of a newspaper at Be- 
sangon. He had accidentally seen the 
“ Theory of the Four Movements,” 
and being much impressed by it he 
immediately entered into communica- 
tion with Fourier, and became his fer- 
vent disciple and intimate friend. He 
encouraged him to proceed with the 
development of his system and offered 
to defray a part of the publishing ex- 
penses as soon as his teacher’s manu- 
scripts were ready for the press. To 
defray the remainder Fourier sold a 
portion of his property. He had accu- 
wuulated the materials for many vo- 
lumes when he went to Besancon to 
superintend the printing, assisted by 
his follower Muiron. His “ Traité de 
l’ Association Domestique-Agricole,” in 
two volumes, was ready by the autumn 
of 1822, whereupon he repaired to Paris 
to get it published. It contains the full- 
est exposition of his views on associa- 
tion. As being less abstruse than the 
“Theory of the Four Movements,” 
and treating more directly of popular 
topics, it might have been expected to 
be more generally attractive. But 
this did not prove to be the case. The 
reviewers did not deign to touch it, or 
tossed it aside with a shrug and asneer. 
After waiting some time in vain for a 
favourable criticism, or at least a 
thorough appreciation of his book, he 
thought he should secure a larger 
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circle of readers and possibly of be- 
lievers by drawing up a summary of 
his doctrines. ‘This he accordingly 
did in a small volume. He sent copies 
of it to the principal periodicals, to 
leading statesmen, to distinguished li- 
terary men. But he was once more 
disappointed. After struggling on in 
Paris for more than two years in the 
endeavour to interest the world in 
himself, his books, and his teachings, 
he returned to Lyons early in 1825, 
and was driven by necessity to — 
a situation in a merchant’s office. He 
was thus once more connected with 
that commerce against which he 
boasted that he had sworn a Hanni- 
bal’s oath. In the summer of the same 
year, however, he was invited by one 
of his wealthy converts, M. Grea, to 
reside with him in the country. At 
his chateau Fourier remained for some 
months, and then, after a short stay 
at Lyons, he went to Paris, where 
he remained for two years. In July 
1828 we find him once more in Be- 
sangon. Whilst there he was the 
guest of Madame Clarisse Vigoureux, 
who had lately become what the 
Swedenborgians call a “receiver” of 
the new faith, and who is the author 
of a Fourierist book called “ Parole 
de Providence.” This lady has proved 
the sincerity of her enthusiasm by de- 
voting her fortune to the spread of 
Fourierism. In March 1829 Fourier 
returned to Paris, where he continued 
to abide till his death. During the 
course of the same year was published 
his “ Nouveau Monde Industriel et 
Societaire.” In this work he tried to 
show among other things the harmony 
between the Gospel and the associative 
principles which he propounded. It 
does not appear that this production 
would have excited much more notice 
than its predecessors, but for the out- 
burst of social and political theories 
consequent on the French Revolution 
of 1830. Indeed the attraction which 
Fourierism possessed as a communistic 
doctrine consisted mainly in its being 
more conservative in its nature and 
tendencies than other schemes of com- 
munism which then were ripe, more 
———y than that of Saint Simon. 
It appealed to no higher motive than an 


enlightened egoism, and was confess- 
edly a compromise with the present 
forms and organisation of social ex- 
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istence. It has therefore never ob- 
tained disciples among the people, in 
spite of all the improvements and mo- 
difications which Victor Considerant 
and its other chief exponents have 
given it since Fourier’s death. It has 
acquired followers mainly among the 
bourgeoisie, whom, besides stimulating 
by a novelty that shrank from all con- 
tact with revolutionary danger, it 
charmed by a plan that seemed to 
combine augmented social enjoyments 
and a profitable investment of capital. 
How much Fourier himself was op- 
posed to the Saint Simonians and the 
Owenites is shown by a bitter pam- 

hlet which he published against them 
in 1831. In 1832 Fourier had acquired 
so much influence, and had gathered 
around him so many believers, that he 
was emboldened to start a weekly 
journal, called the “ Phalanstére,” to 
which he furnished numerous articles, 
and which continued till 1834. Fourier 
gave to the world in 1835 the first vo- 
ume of “La Fausse Industrie,” a 
work which was more of a polemical 
than of a positive character. It is said 
that Fourier had such perfect faith in 
the realisation of his ideas that he never 
went home without expecting to find a 
communication from some millionaire 
announcing his willingness to conse- 
crate his whole wealth to the advance- 
ment of the Phalansterian philosophy. 
Fourier died on the 10th of October, 
1837. He is described by his disciple 
and admirer Mr. Doherty, who knew 


. him personally, as having been a man 


of the middle size, of a nervous, irrita- 
ble temperament, of a simple and dig- 
nified character, of a kindness of man- 
ner which misanthropy arising from 
disappointment slightly tinged towards 
the close of his career. His favourite 
amusements were music and the cul- 
tivation of flowers; his favourite stu- 
dies geography and history, though it 
cannot be gathered from his writings 
that he had more than a very ordinary 
acquaintance with either of them. His 
scholarship does not seem to have been 
either accurate or extensive. Nor do 
we see how, occupied as he was during 
so large a portion of his life with com- 
mercial pursuits, and employing so 
much of the remainder in the compo- 
sition of voluminous works, and in at- 
tempts to make Phalansterian converts 
and to establish Phalansterian institu- 
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* tions, he could have had time for making 
those vast literary and scientific acqui- 
sitions which his followers claim for 
him. But of course the devotee can 
never admit that his idolised master 
was a common man in anything. 

The Phalansterian experiments be- 
fore and since Fourier’s death have, 
we believe, all failed. But it is not 
needful that we should give their his- 
tory. 

‘ourier left an immense mass of 
manuscripts behindhim. Many of these 
were published in “La Phalange,” a 
Paris monthly review which appeared 
for several years, but at the end of 
1849 was discontinued, from the effect 
ee ange of political circumstances. 

ut the larger half of the manuscripts 
still remains unpublished, and we are 
devoutly of belief that the world would 
lose nothing if they were never pub- 
lished at all. 

It is difficult to characterise Fourier’s 
writings in such a way as to give an 
exact notion of them to those who do 
not wish to take the trouble of reading 
them, a trouble which we cannot ad- 
vise any one to take who has a whole- 
some dread of Bedlam. They are 
often perfectly unintelligible. When a 
meaning can be discerned, it is through 
a chaos of haziness and craziness, or it 
is such mere commonplace that we 
wonder how any man could think it 
worth while to repeat what has been 
said a thousand times better already. 
The only thing for which his books 
are occasionally valuable is for the 
startling distinctness which they give to 
certain great social evils. But what 
is the gain of toiling laboriously and 
painfully through ten thousand lunatic 
asylums to arrive at last at the sight 
of ten thousand wretches rotting with 
the leprosy? We all know those evils 
better than we have either the means 
or the disposition to remove them. If 
Fourier by his madness now and then 
unveils the madness of the community 
better than a saner mind would have 
been able to do, perhaps the only re- 
sult on the reader is to make him ap- 
proach the social problem less hope- 
fully and courageously than he would 
otherwise have done, unless he accept 
the fantastical agencies which Fourier 
offers him; in which case he will be as 
mad as Fourier himself. Fourier’s 
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works should be considered as belong- 
ing to the department of fiction. They 
are the worst and dreariest romances 
that ever were written. They are in- 
finitely more extravagant than Gul- 
liver’s Travels, or Peter Wilkins, or 
the Adventures of Baron Munchausen, 
but they have not the art of interest- 
ing our imagination. When we read 
Rabelais we are introduced to a region 
where everything dances before us in 
the very intoxication of absurdity, but 
where the wealth of phantasy, the 
flashes of humour, the grandeur of 
conception enchant, in spite of our 
bewilderment. But here is a man 
without one spark of poetry in his 
nature, who piles the nonsensical on 
the nonsensical with a prosaic literal- 
ness that wearies and disgusts. It 
may be fairly admitted that Fourier 
had, in an uncommon degree, the 
three things for which, intellectually 
considered, the French are most re- 
markable, rapidity and dexterity of 
methodical arrangement, keen analysis, 
and exhaustless ingenuity. But these 
all joined together form but a very 
sorry substitute for thought. The more, 
therefore, Fourier parades his method, 
the sharper and deeper his analysis 
cuts; the more prodigally he lavishes 
the bubbles of his ingenuity, the niore 
do we find just, profound, and com- 
prehensive thought to be wanting. 
Creative power, invention, which is so 
often confounded with ingenuity, but 
which is so much higher, so essentially 
different, Fourier most certainly had 
not. ‘lo crowd every page with Greek 
compounds of his own coinage, as bar- 
barous in aspect as in sound; to riot 
in a luxury of classification ; to divide 
and subdivide and redivide, and further 
divide ; to call the most ordinary things 
by the most extraordinary names; to 
cluster a thousand dogmatic and ca- 
pricious assertions around one solitary 
fact or semblance of a fact; to sneer 
at all spiritual aspirings and self-deny- 
ing virtues; to represent the whole of 
society as one hideous mass of selfish- 
ness, hypocrisy, and baseness; to pre- 
dict millenniums in which there is to 
be nothing but an augmentation of 
material enjoyment, no moral beauty, 
no religious elevation; such are the 
achievements which Fourier would 
have us adore as discoveries. There 
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are authors who charm us by their 
moral purity where we miss religious 
aspiration ; by this, in the absence of 
intellectual brilliancy; by eloquence 
or energy of style when that brilliancy 
is deficient ; by philosophical sagacity 
and grasp when destitute of the other 
four qualities. But any one of all 
these it will be vain to seek for in 
Fourier, who, if he is to keep the emi- 
nence to which credulous disciples 
like Mr. Doherty and Mr. Morell 
would exalt him, it must solely be as 
one of the primordial architects of 
confusion, a confusion heaving with a 
giddier gloom and a more stupifying 
lare from the very laboriousness of 

ourier’s attempts to mark, to mea- 
sure, and to map it with methodical 
exactness. 

The leading idea which pervades 
Fourier’s writings is that of universal 
analogy, a sublime idea, but which 
has occupied an imperial place in all 
philosophy and in all poetry from 
remotest ages. As set forth by 
Fourier it loses alike its beauty and 
its truth by the labyrinthine excesses 
into which it plunges. The hint of 
many of its applications also Fourier 
seems to have borrowed from Sweden- 
borg’s Doctrine of Correspondences, 
Swedenborg himself having been in- 
debted for a similar hint to Origen, 
and possibly to others. In his passion 
for universal analogy Fourier dis- 
covered that the ellipsis resembled or 
typified love, the circle friendship, the 
parabola consanguinity, the hyperbola 
ambition. Now we might as well say 
that the claw of a rat resembles or 
typifies wit, his whiskers sensibility, 
his tail time, and his teeth death. It 
requires so little inventive power, so 
little real ability of any kind, to dis- 
cover analogies of this sort by the 
thousand, that it looks like a trick of 
the charlatan in Fourier to pretend 
that he had introduced a new element 
into the matter by the prodigal and 
capricious employment of musical no- 
tations, mathematical formulas, and 
scientific terms. The most poetic as 
well as the most profound expression 
which the idea of universal analogy 
ever received was in the symbolism of 
the Egyptians and the Greeks. And 


how much has that symbolism enriched 
and educated the imagination of man- 
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kind! But to produce the symbolical * 
requires in combination the subtlest 
metaphysical conception, the most fer- 
tile fancy, the most fervent religious 
feeling; none of which Fourier pos- 
sessed. All the analogies that he offers 
us are whims, and the language in 
which they are given is the most pitiful 
jargon. Indeed, gross and intense 
materialist as Fourier was, how could 
he pierce beneath the shows and sur- 
face of things into that region where 
analogies spontaneously and abun- 
dantly arise? Analogies invariably 
proceed from the palpable to the im- 
palpable, from the sensuous to the 
supersensuous, though, having gone to 
their utmost length in this direction, 
they may frequently return to the 
point from which they started. Sym- 
bolism is nothing more than the com- 
pound form of that process. But as 
no impalpable, no supersensuous, ex- 
isted for Fourier, he was obviously 
exciuded alike from analogical concep- 
tion and analogical delineation. Each 
of his analogies is an arbitrary link 
forged by his vain and wayward mind 
between one material point, or between 
one abstract term and another, not a 
transition naturally suggested from 
the concrete to the abstract, or from 
the abstract to the concrete, as in 
every case of true analogy. For in- 
stance in the aflinities which he dis- 
cerns between certain moral qualities 
and certain mathematical figures there 
can be no analogy, since the one class 
of things belongs as much to the ab- 
stract as the other. If, after tasting 
something sweet I speak of the sweet 
smile playing on a child’s countenance, 
and then of its sweet character, and 
then of the sweet hours which, from 
its infancy, its mother has taught it to 
pass in commune with God, I am un- 
consciously following step by step a 
beautiful law of analogy. Notwith- 
standing, therefore, his wearisome 
prate and silly parade about universal 
analogy, we question whether there ever 
was 2 man who knew less or felt less 
than Charles Fourier what analogy is. 
Hanging loosely or not on the trunk 
of universal analogy, just as the Be- 
sangon visionary placed them, are the 
following sublime Fourierist notions :— 
The stars are living and intelligent 
beings. They are born, they live, they 
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die, just like men. ‘They are the re- 
spectable fathers and mothers of fami- 
lies, like the Thomsons, the Smiths, 
and the Browns, our next-door neigh- 
bours. They are divided into groups 
and organised into societies on the 
most approved communistic principles. 
When they perish from old age they 
are swept into the dust-hole of cre- 
ation, and when carried away in the 
dust-cart go probably to fatten the 
soil of fresh worlds. You would sup- 
pose that they had no other occupation 
than wheeling on their own axes, or 
whirling idly through space, or leaving 
a long trail of glory behind them; 
but that is a mistake: they are very 
busy. Their employment is to make 
new substances, mineral, vegetable, 
and animal, which they exchange with 
each other. Thus our earth has pro- 
duced from her bosom, and has sup- 
plied the other members of the planetary 
system to which she belongs, with the 
dog, the violet, and the opal—and 
probably also, though Fourier does 
not mention it, she furnishes them 
with crazy concocters of preposterous 
theories and their credulous disciples. 
We may suppose, therefore, that when 
our stock of those two commodities 
is excessive, as at present, the other 
planets are defrauded of their fair 
share. The sun’s contributions to 
the common store are the elephant, 
the oak, and the diamond; Jupiter's, 
the cow, the jonquil, and the topaz ; 
Saturn’s, the horse, the lily, and the 
ruby. There are twelve cardinal pas- 
sions in human nature, but those twelve 
motive forces are not peculiar to human 
nature, but belong to all intelligent 
beings, including the planets, and not 
even excluding the Creator. The planet 
Mercury has more genius than the 
others. ‘The moonisdead, and doubtless 
she died about the period that Fourier 
was born, her spirit passing into him ; 
for he is a devout believer in the 
transmigration of souls. The earth is 
destined to live eighty thousand years, 
during the first forty thousand of 
which it and its inhabitants march on 
to the summit of perfection; during 
the last forty thousand it will gradu- 
ally decline, and, finally, falling into 
utter decrepitude, give up the ghost. 
Ve are yet at a comparatively early 
point of the ascending scale, and have 
at least thirty thousand good years of 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXY. 
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improvement before us. The stages 
through which humanity has passed, 
or is to pass, are these: Edenism, Sa- 
vageism, Patriarchalism, Barbarism, 
Civilization, Guaranteeism, Socialism, 
and Harmonism. Fourier delights in 
expatiating on the blessings that are 
to prevail all over the world under the 
reign of Harmony. He seems to hint 
that physical pain will altogether cease ; 
it will be no uncommon thing for 
people to live to a hundred and forty- 
four years; a climate soft and beau- 
tiful as men’s dreams of heaven will 
clothe with its sunniest azure all lands; 
the polar ice will melt—though we 
think it would have been better if 
Fourier had made arrangements for 
the ice to come floating of its own 
accord to give due refrigeration to 
the sea, which is to be changed into 
lemonade. New animals will be cre- 
ated of immense speed, and with other 
extraordinary properties. On mount- 
ing one of these animals you will be able 
to fly in the air more swiftly than a bird, 
swim in the sea with equal rapidity, and 
travel on land with the velocity of a 
railway train. By the aid of new op- 
tical instruments and marvellous tele- 
—_ the inhabitants of the earth 
will be able to see what is taking place 
in the most distant planets and to hold 
communication with them. It will 
then be an easy matter to perceive 
distinctly what is going on in one of 
the towns lied, in Jupiter, two 
planets being always, no doubt, cour- 
teous enough to stand still on such 
occasions to allow of proper observa- 
tions being made. Shea ind are the 
descendants of sixteen originally dis- 
tinct races, nine of which were esta- 
blished in the old world, and seven in 
the new. In his processes of creation 
the Deity has two favourite numbers, 
seven and twelve. There are eight 
hundred and ten different sorts or 
classes of temperament or character 
among human beings; every man, at 
whatever time he is born, falls natu- 
rally into one of these classes. Fourier’s 
ideas on metempsychosis do not differ 
greatly from those of other real or 
pretended philosophers, except in their 
higher absurdity. Many of the re- 
maining points of his doctrine are 
equally puerile with those we have 
given. Their enumeration would merely 
fatigue our readers. 
30 
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Fourier, however, said that, what- 
ever might be thought of his cosmology, 
his posiney, his system of universal 
analogy, he wished his theory of asso- 
ciation to be judged on its;own merits ; 
and it is to that theory alone that his 
disciples have tried to give prominence 
and gain publicity. It must be con- 
fessed, in justice to Fourier, that of all 
the schemes of socialism that have been 
propounded in France since the prin- 
ciple of equality was proclaimed in 
the first revolution from the ruins of 
a shattered throne, his is the most 


conservative. He raises no war-cry 
against existing religious or political 
institutions. He was neither a sceptic 


nor a revolutionist; for, though he 
was continually prophesying the most 
enormous changes, yet he always gave 
an homage which seemed more than 
lip-service to the worth of the Bible 
and the truth of Christianity ; and he 
kept himself so completely aloof from 
political intriguers and innovators that 
the government of Louis Philippe 
looked with no unfriendly eye on the 
school of communists which he founded. 
Indeed Fourierism, considered as a 
plan of association, is, when divested 
of its oddities of nomenclature, mere 
voluntary co-operation—a simple in- 
crease of the number of joint stock com~- 
panies. Itisnot properly communism at 
all, for it recommends that each member 
of a social body, small or great, should 
receive an income proportioned to his 
talent, to his labour, and to the capital 
that he invests. Cabet, therefore, the 
head of the communist sect called 
Icarians, has objected to Fouricrism 
that it would keep up an aristocracy 
and other similar social distinctions, 
which to the extreme socialists are so 
odious; and Proudhon, the ablest, 
perhaps, of all the communist teachers, 
though unquestionably the most sweep- 
ing and violent, has maintained, in ac- 
cordance with his famous saying “ Pro- 
perty is theft,” that, without the dis- 
continuance of property, Fourierism is 
a signal deception, and a perpetuation 
of all the evils against which socialism 
contends. A minute statement of 
Fourier’s scheme of association would 
serve no useful purpose, unless we 
proposed to examine it in detail, which, 
in anything so equally made up of the 
chimerical and the commonplace, would 
be labour lost. We refer our readers, 
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however, to “ Etudes sur les Reforma- 
teurs et les Socialistes Modernes,” by 
Louis Reybaud, the clever author of 
*“ Jerome Paturot.” 

The work on the Passions of the 
Human Soul contains Fourier’s leading 
ideas of psychology. If Fourier had 
as much trouble in writing it as we 
have had in reading it, pity it is that 
we cannot feel towards him more 
gratitude than we do. It is a coarse, 
dull book, sickening from its slang, 
teasing from its tricks of terminology, 
altogether contemptible for its affected 
profundity and real shallowness. There 
is a prodigious show of analysis which 
leads to nothing. Fourier divides the 
twelve cardinal passions, which he 
speaks of as constituting the whole of 
human nature, into three classes; first, 
the five sensitive passions, that is, the 
five senses; secondly, the four animic 
or affective passions, love, friend- 
ship, family attachment, and ambition ; 
lastly, the three distributive passions,— 
babalism, the feeling of rivalry leading 
to intrigue, dissension, struggle, sec- 
tarian animosity ; papillonism, from 
papillon, a butterfly, the passion for 
variety, for change of scene, pleasure, 
and occupation; composition, the pas- 
sion for combination and harmony. 
The first class conducts to luxury, the 
second to groups, the third to groups 
of groups or series. This division of 
the human faculties is as preposterous 
as it is capricious, and probably its chief 
recommendation to Fourier was found 
the mystic number twelve. Many of 
man’s most important faculties it does 
not include, and some of those which 
it includes, instead of being considered 
as three or four, ought only to form 
one. The great moral principles, the 
deep religious sentiments, the divine 
ideal, which inspires while it gives lustre 
to the resignation and the conflicts of 
the forlorn and the desolate, who have 
lost all but their faith in God, vanish 
under the merciless stabs of Fourier’s 
analysis. And also, if ambition and 
babalism were independent faculties 
of the mind, how but by the crotchet 
of a system-monger could they be dis- 
tinguished from each other? Viewed 
as psychology, the book teaches us 
nothing except the art of mysti- 
fying and obscuring a plain subject 
by crabbed and cumbrous words ; but 
viewed as the production of a man 
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who set up as a prophet and a teacher 
of mankind it is thoroughly disgusting. 
Under the pretence of scientific ex- 
position, it is full of what we cannot 
characterise by any other name than 
obscenity, and things are not onl 
hinted at but broadly spoken of which 
the worst of our race would shrink 
from making the habitual subjects of 
their conversation. The veil of shame 
which poor human nature throws round 
its sins Fourier tears away with a cyni- 
cal grin. Proceeding much farther 
than Rochefoucauld ever dared, Fourier 
never speaks of any action apparently 
good without attributing the very 
worst motives to it. According to 
him, society is one grand swindle and 
deception, and the semblance of virtue 
which every one assumes is simply for 
the purpose of compassing selfish ends. 
If he is reluctantly compelled to admit 
that here and there, in the midst of 
much hypocrisy, there heroically lives 
the reality of virtue, he has no name 
harsh or foul enough for those who 
are such fools as to submit to any 
other law than that of their imperious 
senses and passions. The future para- 
dise, which he occupies so large a part 
of his book in depicting, is to be one 
in which men are to have a perennial 
alternation of sensual delights. Such 
Christian graces as patience, purity, self- 
denial, resignation, are to be banished 
for ever from the world. Men are to 
have five meals a-day, and as large an 
allowance of every pleasure as suits 
tfem. Wecould have been content to 
toil through the book without adding 
anything to the stock of our ideas; but 
as a libel on all that is noble in our 
nature, and as a scandal and an offence 
to every tender and holy emotion, we 
are driven by a strong sense of duty 
to signalise and denounce it. 

The work is translated by Mr. Morell 
into English as elegant as Fourier’s 
French, which is about the worst com- 
pliment we can payit. Mr. Doherty’s 
introduction, though written with a 
sort of Fourierist clumsiness, will be 
useful to those who wish to form an 
acquaintance with Fourier without 
reading his gross and dreary books. 
Mr. Doherty is the author of various 
Fourierist pamphlets, has been the 
editor of Fourierist periodicals, and 
has taken more tfouble than any other 
man to make Fourier known in Eng- 
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land. In one of his accounts of Fourier 
he states that he was a soldier from 
1793 to 1795, in the other from 1796 
to 1798. We have assumed the latter 
to be the more correct of the two. 
Intense as our dislike is to Fourier’s 
nostrums, his jargon, and his filth, we 
hold it unwise to pass over socialism 
in silence, or to treat it with contempt. 
Though we think socialist dreams as 
unrealisable as all other dreams, since 
man must ever gain his daily bread 
by the sweat of his brow, yet we be- 
lieve that voluntary co-operation may 
be safely promoted by all who have a 
wish to maintain the primordial re- 
lations of society as they at present 
exist; and useful hints for this purpose 
may be obtained from socialist books. 
In the orgnaiastion of labour among 
criminals for the reclamation of waste 
lands or in the construction of public 
works a socialist element might also be 
advantageously introduced. Socialism 
has likewise shewn that the value of 
labour to the individual himself and 
to the community, so far from being 
lessened, would be increased by abridg- 
ing and varying it, and by intermingling 
it with rational amusements. It must 
be confessed, moreover, that the higher 
ideal of social effort and duty, and the 
deeper sympathy with the proletarian 
classes, that prevail, have in some 
measure been created and stimulated 
by socialist propagandism. But there 
are two grand arguments which will 
for ever be fatal to any communistic 
or socialist scheme ; first, every such 
scheme, under the pretence of de- 
livering men from the thraldom of 
the conventional, demands far more 
elaborately artificial arrangements than 
society as now constituted. If men 
submit impatiently to actual social 
constraints, how would they be likel 
to submit if they were to be increased, 
as socialism proposes, a thousandfold 
in number and in degree? Secondly, 
terrible as social evils may be, and 
yearn as every loving heart may to 
remove them, yet three-fourths of all 
the social wrong and pain which the 
individual suffers are the penalties 
which he pays for the privilege of 
being able to employ his individuality 
as he chooses. Give him the choice 
between those penalties and the loss 
of his moral freedom, and he will 
without hesitation choose the former. 
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Communism can only succeed in the 
future as it has succeeded in the past, 
when leavened by religious impulses 
and motives; but you cannot turn the 
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whole globe by some subtle magic into 
a huge monastic institution. 
Francis HARWELL. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT RADULPH AGAS, THE LAND SURVEYOR 
AND ENGRAVER. 


ALL that Vertue, Ames, and Wal- 
pole could collect concerning Agas, 
and all that Mr. Bolton Corney’s well- 
directed industry could add to their 
brief memorials, in short, all that is 
known about our famous surveyor 
will be found embodied in the article 
“ Agas,” in the first volume of the 
Biographical Dictionary of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Mr. Bolton Corney’s facts were 
first printed in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for October, 1839, and after- 
— reprinted by Mr. Corney him- 
self. 

Mr. Corney’s principal discovery, as 
far as my communication is concerned, 
is that Agas “chiefly resided at Stoke 
by Nayland, in Suffolk.” This one 
fact has led to a further discovery. 

In examining the MS. Index of 
Star Chamber Papers of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, I was struck by see- 
ing as defendants in a suit in the Star 
Chamber the names of Ralph Agas, 
Robert Agas, and Thomas Agas. 
Finding my curiosity on the increase, 
I asked to see the bill of the com- 
plainant, and the answer of the de- 
fendants. ‘They were soon laid before 
me (for the Chapter House is quite a 
model record office in the matter of 
finding, and, I may add, for willing- 
ness), when guess my joy in discover- 
ing that the complainant was one Wil- 
liam Ive, of Stoke near Nayland, in 
the county of Suffolk, and the three 
Agases, the defendants, were also of 
the same place. Here, then, was our 
famous surveyor in trouble. 

The bill and answer in Ive versus 
Agas led me to the records of the 
Court of Wards and Liveries, which 
are also preserved in the Chapter 
House, and out of a legal detail, 
not by any means distinguished for 
conciseness, I gathered the: following 
history. 

One Jobn Payne lived and died at 


Stoke by Nayland, in the county of 
Suffolk, a good man and true, and 
blessed with the possession of various 
manors, lands, and tenements. At his 
death, as I gather from the documents, 
although to my wnlegal apprehension 
it is not stated over clearly, he left 
a widow, who subsequently married 
Robert Agas (a son of old Radulph) ; 
a daughter Agnes, who married Wil- 
liam Ive the plaintiff; and a son John 
Payne, who at the time of these pro- 
ceedings remained a minor, and was 
living, not with his mother and her 
new husband Agas, but with his sister 
and her husband Ive. 

Such a state of things led very na- 
turally to disputes, which were not 
likely to be appeased by an endeavour, 
apparently made on the part of the 
Agases, to make John Payne the minor 
a ward of the Crown, upon the ground 
that the manor of Stoke by Nayland, 
of which his father died possessed, was 
held by the tenure of knight-service. 
The escheator of the district, always 
ready to catch fish for the Court of 
Wards, impanelled a jury to find tht 
customary verdict upon which he 
might take possession of the minor’s 
property. But the jury was not 
easily satisfied. Perplexed by “many 
doubts” as to whether the property of 
the elder Payne was really held by the 
particular tenure which entitled the 
Crown to claim the heir as a ward, 
they declined to come to any decision, 
but “prayed to be directed by her 
Majesty's Council of the Court of 
Wards.” Such a finding was of course 
a delight to the lawyers. Four of the 
jurors were summoned to London, the 
matter was solemnly debated for two 
days in open court, and at length, by 
the agreement of those who prosecuted 
the matter on behalf of the Crown, as 
well as of William Ives and es 
his wife, who consented on their 
own behalf and on behalf of Agnes’s 
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minor brother, an order was made to 
the effect that the four jurymen were 
to return home, and, in conjunction 
with their stubborn brethren, were to 
find a verdict for the Crown. This 
order was made on the 11th May, 1598. 

In due time the jurors found as they 
were directed, the officer of the Crown 
took possession of the boy’s lands, and 
an order was made by the Court of 
Wards that one-third part of the issues 
of a certain plot of land called Saun- 
ders should be paid into court. The 
execution of this order was confided 
to the Agases, and—hine ille lacryme. 
None but a legal pen could describe 
the assaults, stabbings, woundings, 
batteries, knives, swords, and daggers 
which ensued. At length, in a family 
melée in the field called Saunders, Ive 
received a pitchfork full two inches 
into his back, and “was forced a 
long time after to be at surgery, to 
his great cost, loss, and daunger.” 
This was rather more than he could 
take pleasantly. His lawyers put his 
wrongs and his anger on parchment, 
and the bill in the Star Chamber 
against Radulph Agas with his sons 
Robert and Thomas, and several other 
persons, was the result. The Agases 
are described in it as the most pesti- 
lential fellows in the neighbourhood. 
Various rash speeches and foolish vio- 
lent actions are attributed to them all. 
Radulph Agas is accused of having 
slandered the Queen’s justices of the 
peace in that neighbourhood, by affirm- 
ing of them that they were “such as 
came out of the oyle kettell and the 
beare barrell,” and is himself put be- 
fore us as “one Raphe Agas, one that 
in former tymes hath used the office 
of a mynister, and was some tymes 
parson of * Dereham in the 
county of Norfolk, being deprived of 
his benefice for his lewd life and bad 
conditions ; and, being as deformed in 
shape and bodye as in conditions, [he] 
came to resyde and make his abode at 
Stoke by agent aforesaid, together 
with Robert Agas and Thomas Agas 
his sons, very lewde, perverse, and 
quarrelling persons.” 

The description is at least graphic, 
but legal picture-drawing is not always 
to be depended upon, even in a bill in 
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equity. The answer of the old sur- 
veyor and his sons proves that one 
story is good only until another is 
told. They set forth that many of the 
allegations in the bill are absurd, ridi- 
culous, and untrue. It is averred that 
the whole family of Agas had been 
subject to many previous provocations 
and annoyances from the plaintiff, and 
especially that the younger Agases 
were served by him with subpeenas 
“for harmless exercising themselves 
in shooting in a gunne within five 
myles of the sea-coast, where these 
defendants do verily suppose that they 
may lawfully shoot.” ‘They then pro- 
ceed as follows :— 


‘* And the defendants doeth further saie 
that the same Radulph Agas was neuer of 
person of Dereham in Norfolk, neyther 
had any thinge to doe eyther with the 
church personage or minister there, neither 
was ever deprived from any church or 
benefice whatsoever, as is falesly and ma- 
liciously in the said bill suggested and 
intended. And touchyng the infirmity 
and bodily weakness of the same Radulph 
Agas, one of the defendants, he saith, 
that as he received the same by the pro- 
vidence of God in his mother’s wombe, so 
hath he always with humble thanks to his 
Creator willingly borne and suffered that 
his infirmity, and the rather that God 
hath recompensed the same with many 
and sundry good gifts, which he hath, by 
the goodness of the Almighty, hitherto 
used and hereafter shall use to the benefit 
of many and harming of none, wherein he 
referreth himself unto the judges of this 
honourable court, the lords of her highnes 
moste honourable counsail, by whom he 
hath been sundry times employed in her 
majesty’s causes. 


As to the encounter in which the 
pitchforking ovcurred, Radulph Agas 
swears— 


‘«That on the Ist August last (é. e. in 
1598), between 9 and 10 in the evening, 
the same Radulph Agas, having supped in 
his house with the other defendants, and 
various other persons, willed his son Ro- 
bert to accompany the other defendants 
that had wrought with him the said Ra- 
dulph Agas that day, unto their lodging 
in the town of Stoke, and to pay for their 
cheere there, whereupon the said Radulph 
Agas immediately departed to his cham- 
ber, from whence he stirred not until the 
next morning, without that he espiedf the 





* Blank in the original. 


+ ée. without espying. 
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said plaintiff or his brother-in-law in the 
close called Saunders, or that he knew 
that he was near unto that place by ten 
miles at the least.” 

Having thus cleared himself, the 
surveyor leaves his sons to tell their 
story, which is, in short, that when 
their father went to his bed, and they 
sallied forth to conduct the other de- 
fendants to their lodging, they found 
the plaintiffand his friends waiting for 
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them ready for a scuffle, in which they 
admit that one of them pitchforked 
the plaintiff in self-defence. 

pon contrasting the opposing state- 
ments, the surveyor and his sons seem 
to make out a good case, What the 
court thought of it we cannot tell, for 
the decrees of the Court of Star Cham- 
ber are not known to be in existence. 

Prrer CunNINGHAM. 


HISTORY OF THE PURITANS.* 


THE writer of the work mentioned 
at the foot of the page tells us in the 
preface that he contributes it “to the 
cause of Christian charity, of modera- 
tion, and of peace.” We wish that in 
this sentence “truth” had found a 
place as well as “charity,” and that 
in the whole work truth had appeared 
as amore prominent object. Not that 
we mean for a moment to impugn the 
veracity of the author’s intentions, or, 
in the main, of his statements, but we 
think that he has invited his readers 
to seek their ease in the flowery meads 
of moderation and general good will, 
instead of urging them along those 
thorny ways where they might at least 
have followed in the footsteps of Truth, 
even if they had not always succeeded 
in overtaking her. The volume will, 
on this account, afford little assistance 
towards the solution of the great 
questions of the period which it em- 
braces, and of our own period; for the 
very questions which disturbed the 
men of that century, and which those 
of the succeeding century hoped they 
had buried, have risen with new life 
to trouble us, and, unless we can dis- 
pose of them more satisfactorily, will 
not only continue to haunt, but may 
even prove the destruction of genera- 
tions that succeed. We say that with 
regard to these questions, the volume 
before us renders but little assistance. 
It fails to grapple with the difficulties 
which divide earnest thinkers, and 
therefore will not help to bring them 
to one mind, or oo any true or 
lasting peace. We are well aware 


that theological discussions do not fall 
within the province of history; and 
that, had the narrative been encum- 
bered with critical disquisitions on the 
efficacy of the sacraments, and the 
distinguishing tenets of Calvinism and 
Arminianism, it would have been un- 
readable ; but there are questions of 
another sort, which, with all his care, 
the historian can scarcely avoid, and 
which Mr. Marsden does not avoid, but 
regarding which his deliverances (as 
they say in Scotland) are singularly 
unsatisfactory. We take a specimen 
from the opening of the work. His first 
few sentences run thus : 

‘* The Reformation was scarcely accom- 
plished in England when a large party be- 
gan loudly to express its discontent. Great 
as the change was, it seemed to many of 
the reformers still imperfect, and they 
were anxious to give it a new impulse, 
and to extend it further. The chains in 
which the English church had been fet- 
tered for a thousand years were broken ; 
and now the task remained to model it 
anew, yet so as to retain the visible unity 
which it had worn beneath the papacy. 
But here the difficulties were great. For 
the same resolute and dauntless spirit 
which had carried the nation through its 
conflict with Rome reappeared under 
another form. It distrusted all inter- 
ference in spiritual affairs, and seemed 
ready to abjure all authority, as though to 
acknowledge a superior had only been to 
submit to another and a meaner usurpa- 
tion. More intent upon the end to be 
attained, than cautious in the means em- 
ployed, it would have hazarded one re- 
formation in order to have brought about 
another, and risked the vast advantages 
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already secured for the sake of further 
changes of inferior moment, if not ques- 
tionable utility. * * * * And yet, upon the 
other hand, it seems unreasonable that 
the ardent love of truth and the spirit of 
inquiry, once quickened into life, should 
consent to stay its progress whenever the 
first leaders of the movement announce 
a difficulty or decline a fresh encounter. 
The leader who blames his followers for 
rashness may himself have been overtaken 
with incapacity. In such circumstances 
wisdom lies, no doubt, between a servile 
acquiescence and a hot and precipitate 
daring. These opposite vices are, in 
their consequences, alike unfavourable to 
the best interests of man.’’ &c. 


Then follows an account of the first 
manifestations of Puritan dissent in 
the vestiarian controversy. It is im- 
possible to read this narrative, with its 
prefatory remarks, without the con- 
tinual recurrence of the question, 
Would the safety of the Church of 
England really have been endangered 
or secured by further reforms in the 
early part of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth? And it is surely not unreason- 
able to expect from the historian some 
guidance in finding an answer to a 
question in itself so reasonable and so 
naturally prompted by his subject. 
What guidance he does afford, our 
readers may judge from the sentences 
with which he winds up the subject at 
the close of his first chapter : 


“ Was the danger real, or were the 
fears of the prelates groundless? We 
have, perhaps, at this distance of time, no 
answer more reasonable than an appeal to 
their private characters. They were not 
crafty politicians, but a body of christian 
ministers, of calm wisdom, of tried courage, 
of dauntless resolution. The fears and 
apprehensions of such men are never to 
be treated with disdain; there must have 
been some grounds for alarm. They sub- 
mitted from necessity, not from choice. 
* * * * Calmly viewed, the whole question 
hinges upon this; when men cannot do 
what they would, shall they do what they 
can; or, rigidly adhering to an abstract 
notion of that which in itself is best, shall 
they abandon their posts, and risk the 
consequences ? The fathers of the Church 
of England were at length unanimous ‘to 
do what they could ;’ they received the 
vestments themselves, and, though with 
very different degrees of rigour, enforced 
them on their clergy. They hoped the 
ferment would soon subside; but ages 
have passed, and the controversy is not 
yet decided, So little do the wisest men 
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foresee the consequences of all their ac- 
tions; and so difficult is it to ap 

the quarrels on which all parties at first 
enter with too much alacrity !’’ 

We are struck with the very brief 
and slight way in which Mr. Marsden 
has touched upon the Acts of Uni- 
formity—acts, which a distinguished 
ecclesiastic of the Church of England 
has not scrupled to call strange and 
anomalous, and, in their imperious cha- 
racter, almost peculiar to that church. 
However, even in Mr. Marsden’s notice 
of them, cursory as it is, the following 
passage occurs : 

“Tt not only enacted a rigorous con- 
formity in the conduct of divine worship, 
and in the habits worn by the minister, 
but further empowered the Queen, by the 
advice of the commissioners or metropo- 
litan, to ordain and publish at their plea- 
syre further rites or ceremonies, with no 
other limitation than these words con- 
vey :—‘ as may be most for God’s glory, 
the edifying of His church, and the due 
reverence of Christ’s holy mysteries and 
sacraments.’ The rigorous pressing of this 
act, says thegreat chronicler of Puritanism, 
was the occasion of all the mischiefs that © 
befel the church for above eighty years.” 

Now surely facts such as these 
ought to elicit, if remark be made at 
all, some clear opinion on more im- 
portant points than one. Yet the whole 
extent of Mr. Marsden’s observations 
is as follows : 

“The evils which it was meant to re- 
medy were no doubt both real and exten- 
sive; but the measure was violent. And 
it fared with it according to the disastrous 
law which ever governs such proceedings ; 
what was conceived with rashness was 
carried into effect with obstinate severity.”’ 

As the narrative proceeds, one is 
continually led to ask, what necessity 
really existed in the nature of things 
for the rigid enforcement of uniformity? 
We do not think that the well-balanced 
phrases which compose the paragraph 
in which this subject is handled throw 
much light upon it : 

‘« How far the clergy might be indulged 
in a partial conformity, even supposing 
them sincerely attached, upon the whole, 
to the communion of the English church, 
was then, as it still continues to be, an 
anxious question. The rude hand of arbi- 
trary power, and the contemptuous spirit 
of insubordination feel no difficulty. Gen- 
tler spirits, embued with a deeper love of 
justice, hesitate and pause. If the enact- 
ment must be rigidly obeyed, it should be 
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framed so as to sit easily upon a scrupu- 
lous conscience—nay upon an independent 
spirit. Otherwise the energy of the Chris- 
tian minister is lost, to say nothing of his 
integrity. Again, since every society, 
whether secular or ecclesiastical, forced 
or voluntary, must be governed by its 
peculiar laws, which, from the variety of 
men’s minds, will necessarily press with 
unequal weight upon its various members, 
and which therefore cannot be alike ac- 
ceptable to all, it follows that each mem- 
ber must be content to sacrifice much of 
his inclination—nay, it may be, something 
of his conscientious principles, of his ab- 
stract ideas of what, in particular in- 
stances, would be the most fitting and the 
best—for the sake of mutual co-operation, 
and all those other advantages which result 
from united as opposed to solitary action. 
Each of the contending parties, the pre- 
lates on the one hand and the Puritans on 
the other, admitted the force, not of these 
joint considerations, but merely of one or 
other of them singly. Neither would ad- 
mit the truth contained in what the other 
party advanced ; and of course, while the 
prelates insisted only on the duty of sub- 
mission, and the Puritans only on the hard- 
ships of canonical obedience, discussion 
served but to increase the distance, and 
aggravate the quarrel.’’ 


In short, on the whole matter of 
which the book treats, the most satis- 
factory opinion which we get from 
Mr. Marsden is in sense and substance 
what he expresses in the two closing 
sentences of his index to chapter iil. 
“ Neither party was perfectly consis- 
tent; and each part should have 
yielded something.” The truth is, we 
much doubt whether Mr. Marsden has 
got the clue to the whole controversy. 
Many people do not trace its progress 
as he does, or think the fact was, as he 
expresses it in his index to chapter ii., 
that “ out of the vestiarian controversy 
other questions arose” regarding other 
ceremonials, &c. and that until the 
very end of the century no differences 
in doctrine had yet existed. From 
the very first, it is believed, there 
existed a party who suspected that 
something not of the form merely, but 
of the substance, of Romanism still 
lurked in the English Church, and, 
bent on expurgating it, attached 
importance to and scrupled not to 
wage war against every ceremonial, 
every institution, and every doctrinal 
statement in which they conceived 
that they detected this subtle spirit of 
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Roman evil embodying itself. If this 
be the fact, then all the other facts of 
the history group themselves most 
harmoniously around it. We can then 
account for the vehemence with which 
things apparently trivial were con- 
tested. e can account for the fierce- 
ness of the Puritans in their opposition, 
and for the sensitiveness of the Church 
party, and their reluctance to make 
the smallest concessions which might 
seem like an admission that they were 
in any measure contaminated by the 
— of papal corruption. And further, 
if this be the fact, we venture, depart- 
ing from the example of caution set 
us by Mr. Marsden, to express our 
unhesitating opinion, that, notwith- 
standing many errors of judgment, 
notwithstanding the passion and ex- 
aggeration which the heat of contro- 
versy engendered, the Puritans were’ 
justified in the stand they made. It 
will be well for those who deem their 
suspicions groundless and their efforts 
needless, to consider how it came to 
pass that Laudism so rapidly sprung 
up in that day (a fact, by the way, for 
which Mr. Marsden wholly fails to ac- 
count), and has revived so vigorously 
in our own. Would the’ plant 
flourish, and, when cut down, sprout 
again, in a soil which afforded it no 
nutriment? Those who at the present 
moment are watching its growth with 
so much alarm, should trace carefully 
whence its vital sap is supplied. 

But to return to the work before 
us:—We think that Mr. Marsden 
would have been more successful had 
he more clearly defined to himself the 
work which he proposed to undertake. 
If it was his object to form a record so 
impartial that it might serve as a 
standard of reference among contend- 
ing parties, he should carefully have 
avoided all reflections and theories of 
his own, and by the minuteness, accu- 
racy, and careful adjustment of his 
narrative, and by the copious use of 
contemporary documents, he should 
have made the characters and events 
speak as clearly as possible for them- 
selves. If, on the other hand, his ob- 
ject was to teach to the generation of 
this day the lessons to be learned from 
the generation of that day, to aid in 
unravelling the perplexities of the 
present, by tracing those perplexities 
towards their origin in the past, then 
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he should not have shrunk from a 
thorough inquiry into the nature of 
those perplexities themselves, and he 
should have borne in mind that only 
those maxims of practical duty and 
political sagacity have any value or 
any permanence which are based on a 
broad and deep substructure of philo- 
sophic truth. As it is, the book is full 
to overflowing of moral teaching and 
theory of a certain kind, such a kind 
as that of which we have given speci- 
mens above, but in the midst of it all 
there is no vigorous attempt to en- 
counter the difficulties which per- 
plexed men then and which perplex 
them now, nor even is very much done 
towards placing the questions at issue 
in a favourable position for discussion 
by indicating what are the leading 
principles on which they are based, 
and which must be brought to bear 
upon their solution. 

We are sorry to speak thus in dis- 
paragement of a work contributed “ to 
the cause of Christian charity, mode- 
ration and peace,” by a man of piety 
evidently sincere, and of intentions 
evidently so honest. Yet we are urged 
to do so by the strong conviction that 
in the present day something more is 
needed than moderation, good inten- 
tions, and even than earnest piety. 
Beneath the popular controversies re- 
garding papal aggression, tractarianism, 
dissent, eM education, &c. lie 
questions in philosophy and politics of 
great magnitude, and of still greater 
difficulty ; questions which, until they 
have been fairly met, and as fairly dis- 
posed of, will be the occasion of ever 
fresh disturbance and confusion. It 
were as vain to expect to still the 
waters of an ocean raging and boiling 
from the agency of a submarine vol- 
cano, by ignoring the existence of the 
fire beneath, and pouring oil on the 
tossing waves at the surface, as it is to 
expect by maxims of expediency, by 
appeals to moderation, by exhorta- 
tions to compromise, to silence those 
controversies which arise from the 
struggles of some of the deepest prin- 
ciples of our nature. We cannot at- 


tempt within the limits of an article. 


like the present to supply that which 

we have indicated as lacking in Mr. 

Marsden’s work, nor in our province 

of critics are we called upon to do so ; 

but we may do some service to those 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXV. 
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who shall read the book, (and we hope 
they will be many, for its subject is 
most interesting, and its style very 
easy and popular,) and some service 
too to thinkers at large, if we state 
more plainly than Mr. Marsden has 
done a few of the topics which the 
narrative suggests, we should rather 
say forces upon our notice, and point 
out, here and there, where we can 
do so with sufficient brevity, the lead- 
ing ideas which should guide us in 
their consideration. 

And first:—As the prominent sub- 
jects of dispute during the earlier part 
of the history are religious garments 
and postures, the first question that 
meets us is one regarding the lawful- 
ness of controversy and recusancy con- 
cerning things in themselves indif- 
terent. Were the Puritans justified in 
their opposition to the surplice, the 
sign of the cross, and other such mat- 
ters? Were these or any other mat- 
ters of ceremonial worthy of contro- 
versy then, and are they worthy of 
controversy now? It is always the 
practice of any party enforcing indif- 
ferent observances to cast the odium 
of triviality and punctiliousness on 
their opponents. “If,” say they, 
“these are matters of such indifference 
as you yourselves admit them to be, 
why not, for the sake of harmony, con- 
form?” There is here an obvious 
fallacy. Those who enforce on the re- 
luctant things indifferent do, by that 
very act, confer on them an import- 
ance not intrinsically their own, and 
render them worthy of controversy. If 
these things are worth enforcing, it is 
natural to conclude that they are so, 
as being the exponents of some prin- 
ciple, for the present not very evident, 
but likely to become manifest as soon 
as they shall have opened the way for 
its admission. They are most probabl 
the point of a wedge against whic 
access must be closed: at once or never. 
Besides, whether this supposition be 
true or not, one very important ques- 
tion at all events comes to be involved 
—theright of authority in the one party, 
the duty of submission in the other. 
Even granting that the suspicions 
aroused regarding the things them- 
selves may be unfounded, yet com- 
pliance may prove a dangerous pre- 
cedent for the assumptions of spiritual 
despotism. Thus it that, as once 
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the preservation of Grecian liberty 
depended on the defence of a narrow 
pass and the valour of a few men, so 
repeatedly, in subsequent ages, has the 
cause of religious truth, and the cause 
of political freedom too, had its Ther- 
mopyle. It was on this account that 
the Swiss in the fourteenth century 
thought it worth while to brave the 
vengeance of so formidable a power 
as Austria, rather than bow before 
the hat which Austria’s Archduke set 
up. And it is on this account that the 
Puritans of the sixteenth century may 
be defended against any imputation of 
narrow-mindedness or puerility on ac- 
count of the contest which they deemed 
it right to maintain against matters 
apparently so trivial as the surplice, 
e sign of the cross, or the bodily 
— in an act of religious worship. 
ertainly, if anything could justify 
their scruples, it would be the course 
pursued by the Tractarian party of 
the present day. Those indifferent 
things, for objecting to which so much 
ci nd has attached to the Puritans, 
are the very hooks by which that party 
now fasten their whole system to the 
Church, and by which they would 
effect the ruin of that Church, if not 
in its outward establishment, yet in its 
spiritual efficiency ; and we therefore 
venture to counsel all who are its true 
friends, or rather the friends of that 
religion of which it is the organ, not 
to shrink from the consideration of 
those important questions of principle 
which so frequently lie concealed be- 
hind the mask of things indifferent. 
Let them learn from the events that 
are passing around them to revere the 
wisdom of those noble and simple- 
minded men, whose intimate converse 
with lofty truths endued them with 
something like prophetic foresight, 
who, dwelling as it were on the rugged 
summits of a rude yet vigorous age, 
could discern how the waters gather- 
ing on the mountain-sides were even 
then taking their course towards stag- 
nant pools and pestilential swamps, and 
would fain, if they could, have diverted 
them into more healthful channels. 
We pass on to another topic of in- 
quiry, which has already been indicated 
in some of the remarks which we have 
quoted from Mr. Marsden, and which 
his account of the arty, whom he de- 
nominates Church Puritans, inevitably 
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suggests: How far is it the duty of 
individuals to adhere to the body re- 
ligious or political to which they are 
attached, notwithstanding a conscien- 


tious dissent from some of its tenets ; 


and what degree of dissent renders 
separation incumbent? Does a man 
best serve the cause of truth by ad- 
hering to a party which he believes on 
the whole to maintain it, though with 
many imperfections, or by endeavour- 
ing to form for himself a new party 
on a more perfect model? Or, sup- 
posing that he fail to gain sufficient 
adherents to form a new party, will he 
most successfully oppose the errors of 
that which already exists by witness- 
ing against them from within or by 
attacking them from without? Were 
Hooper, Jewel, and Grindal right in 
adhering to the Church, or Travers, 
Wilcox, and Robinson in separating 
from it? Were Lord Falkland and 
Sir Edmund Verney right in adhering 
to Charles, or Hampden and Fairfax in 
opposing him? Are we to rejoice in 
the freedom of action according to the 
dictates of individual conscience, which 
is breaking up our political parties at 
the present day, sweeping their very 
names from the arena of public con- 
test, and threatening obstacles to the 
existence of any one party powerful 
enough to hold the reins of govern- 
ment; or are we to desire a return 
to the partizanship of the last century, 
when the leader was the conscience- 
keeper of his adherents, and could 
carry out his measures for good or for 
ill with all the vigour arising from con- 
fidence in their support? Is the ex- 
ample of Chalmers and the disruption 
in Scotland—of Vinet and the ives 
Church in Switzerland—of Monad and 
the secession in France, to afford a 
warning or a model? Questions these 
all based on the same principle, and of 
no light moment, regarding which it 
were well if men could come to some 
deliberate and well-founded conclu- 
sion, rather than leave them to the 
hap-huzard decision of passion and of 
circumstance. Our space forbids us 
to attempt their discussion; yet, ere 
we proceed, we may venture on a re- 
mark borne out by the history before 
us—how little service men of com- 
promise, men of moderation, as they 
are often called, have rendered to the 
progress of human society! We honour 
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the virtues of Falkland and Ver- 
ney; but what trace have they left 
behind them? What do we of the 
present day owe to them? There 
may be much to win our admiration 
in the wisdom, patience, and firm- 
ness of the man who maintains his 
own purity in the midst of error and 
corruption, and who has energy to 
stand erect and keep his ground in 
a position where others yield and fall. 
But from the very fact that his ener, 
is thus expended in defence, its results 
are after all but negative. When he 
has done his utmost, he is but where 
he was; and probably he finds himself 
there alone. He is not the man who 
can break his way to a new ’vantage- 
ground, and carry others there along 
with him. An upright man struggling 
in a false position is perhaps one of the 
finest, but it is also one of the saddest, 
spectacles in history. The free, onward 
course of the man who follows out his 
convictions, though sometimes reck- 
less, and often erratic, has yet in it 
something heart-cheering and heart- 
ennobling; and the lustre which he 
leaves on the track behind him lights 
up the way for those that come after 
him, though they follow not in his 
very steps. Weknow the dismay with 
which many persons listen to senti- 
ments like these. They tremble for 
the peace of society, and for the ex- 
istence of its old and valued institu- 
tions. But the efficiency of these very 
institutions, which we prize as highly as 
they do, do we owe it to the apathetic 
tranquillity of the eighteenth century, 
or to the turmoil of the seventeenth ? 
There was a certain pool of old which 
received its healing virtue from the 
troubling of its waters; and, though 
we cannot pretend that always, as in 
that case, an angelic influence has 
troubled the waters of our social life, 
yet, even after their depths have been 
stirred by human selfishness or satanic 
rage, we think they have manifested a 
wonderful power of casting their sedi- 
ment and returning to their pristine 
healthfulness ; and we are very sure 
that the breeze of free opinion, full 
and even stormy, never flits across 
their surface without brightening and 
freshening them. 

But our rapidly-decreasing space 
reminds us that we have proposed to 
indicate inquiry, not to pursue it; and 
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we therefore hasten on to the next 
topic which Mr. Marsden’s work sug- 
gests to us,—lIs the safety of an in- 
stitution best consulted by concealing 
or by assailing itsimperfections? When 
reform has been undertaken, should it 
be arrested at a given point, and if so 
at what point? Or should it be pur- 
sued to its utmost limits? Was the 
safety of the Church of England, feeble 
as she was in herself and surrounded 
as she was by enemies at the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, better consulted 
by the conservative policy of the Epis- 
copal party than it would have been by 
the reforming policy of the Puritans ? 
Would the fetety adherence of the 
conscientious Puritans and the re- 
moval of pretexts for the formation of 
dissenting churches have compensated 
for the loss of those whom any changes 
might have scared back into Romanism, 
and for any triumph which the papacy 
might have reaped from the exposures 
which the discussion of such changes 
might have occasioned? Have sub- 
sequent events justified the scruples 
which withheld the more powerful 
party in the Church from further in- 
terference with its then existing con- 
dition? And ought the same scruples 
to guide us in dealing with it at pre- 
sent? Could the best men of that 
party have caught a glimpse of the 
future, could they but have seen in 
passing vision the Laudism that ap- 
aire in the next century, and the 

ractarianism that stalks across our 
own, would not their scruples have 
been scattered to the winds? And, 
could they rise from their graves and 
mingle with us now, would not the 
same love for their Church which once 
made them timid now make them bold? 

The next question that we shall 
mention is one that meets us at every 
turn of the history, from the day when 
Edward VI. first published the Book 
of Common Prayer and its rubrics 
to the day the Service-book was in- 
troduced into Scotland, and Jenny 
Geddes cast her three-legged stool at 
the officiating priest. The question is 
simply this: Has any Christian Church, 
not claiming infallibility, a right to en- 
force ceremonials and modes of go- 
vernment not specified in its avowed 
standard, viz. the Holy Scriptures ? 
And, if it have such right, how far is 
it expedient to exercise it? It would 
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seem competent for any corporation 
to decide for itself on its mode of 
government and on the regulations for 
its members; nor does it seem guilty 
of tyranny in enforcing them, provided 
it give free option to objectors to with- 
draw themselves from its community. 
The grievance of the Puritans was, 
that, objecting as they did to the in- 
stitutions of the Church, they were 
still forced to adhere to her communion. 
But, as long as any ecclesiastical body 
vindicates its institutions on the grounds 
which we have just mentioned, claim- 
ing Divine sanction for nothing which 
is not revealed in a Divine standard, 
and coercing no one to be its reluctant 
member, we do not see how its au- 
thority can be impugned. At the same 
time it may be a very probable sup- 
position that all which is really essen- 
tial to the welfare and efficiency of the 
Christian Church is included in the 
revelation of its divine Founder, and 
therefore it may be doubted whether 
that welfare and efficiency will be 
greatly promoted by the addition of 
much human ceremonial and con- 
trivance. “Heaven's simple, artless, 
unencumbered plan” has generally 
succeeded best when most left to its 
own simplicity. 

Another question arises, almost 
spontaneously, out of this last,—Is 
any particular system of ecclesiastical 
government revealed by Divine au- 
thority? and, if so, what is it? Is 
there a Divine right of presbytery or 
a divinely-appointed apostolical suc- 
cession? It is curious that the pres- 
buteros and episcopos, which in modern 
history appear as deadly antagonists, 
should in the apostolic writings, as 
Neander has proved, be positively 
identical. But the pursuit of this 
topic, and of several others which Mr. 
Marsden’s history suggests, would lead 
us too immediately into the field of 
theological controversy. We pass them 
all by, and close what we have to say 
by putting one last question, perhaps 
the most practically important one of 
all—that commonly known as_ the 
question of Church and State. Not- 


withstanding all that has been written 
and said about it during the last many 
years, notwithstanding all the philo- 
sophy which men like Gladstone and 
Chalmers and Bunsen have brought 
to bear upon it, a question it remains 
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still; and, weary as we may be of it, 
much as we may wish to elude it, 
there is no escape for us from it; 
wherever we turn it haunts us still. 
Papal aggression, the state of Ireland, 
the disruption in Scotland, dissent 
in England, the variety of religious 
denominations in our colonies, the re- 
ligious condition of India, the claims 
of the Tractarian party at home, all 
force it upon us; and till we come to 
some clear understanding upon it we 
shall never be able to deal with any of 
these facts conclusively or consistently. 
However, these very facts are they 
which will, we think, if duly studied, 
bring us to the right landing-place in 
regard to the whole matter. Before 
the Reformation, when the King of 
England governed one country over 
which one religious denomination ex- 
clusively prevailed, the relations of 
Church and State were comparatively 
simple; though even then the assump- 
tions of the papacy were continually 
clashing with those of the monarchy. 
How are we to square the facts of 
our complicated modern society to the 
theory of those days? Glad indeed 
shall we be when we see our states- 
men and our churchmen willing to 
face and to recognise these facts, and, 
availing themselves of the principles 
elaborated by great thinkers, such as 
those to whom we alluded just now, 
to apply to them that inductive method 
which has so successfully eliminated 
truth in other matters. We shall then 
hope they may enounce some theory 
that shall ead represent our present 
relations, ecclesiastical and political. 
We cannot bring our remarks to a 
close without a friendly farewell to the 
author whose work has suggested them. 
He belongs to that section of the 
Church of England usually called 
Evangelical 3 and it is because the de- 
fects in his book appear to us charac- 
teristic of the defects of his party that 
we have deemed it incumbent on us 
to say so much about them. The Evan- 
gelical section of the church will never 
have the influence which it seeks, and 
on many accounts deserves, to possess, 
until it shall have the courage and the 
industry to search into and come tosome 
express conclusion upon the subjects of 
which we have been treating, and 
others of the same kind; until it has 
attained some well-defined principles 
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in regard to those subjects, and is pre- 
pared to act out its principles with 
consistency and firmness. The Trac- 
tarian party have their principles, and 
admirably compacted they are. The 
leading Dissenters have their principles, 
and are prepared to carry them out to 
the full. e need not say that the 
Church of Rome has its principles; and 
that both the Established Church and 
the Free Church of Scotland have their 
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theories logically worked out. The 
Evangelical portion of the Church of 
England, if they are thoroughly in ear- 
nest, should test the ground they stand 
upon; and inform themselves regard- 
ing the territory they desire to occupy, 
and the position they mean to assume; 
they should prove now, in the face of the 
world, that they are not afraid either 
to avow their opinions or to abide by 
the result. 





HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VII. 
DERIVED FROM THE MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES OF YORK. 


THE year 1486 was ushered in b 
the auspicious event of the King’s 
nuptials with the Princess Elizabeth 


of York—the union of the Roses, “so 


‘long expected and so much desired,”— 


which was to— 


Enrich the time to come with smooth-fac’d peace, 
With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous days. 


A dispensation from the Holy See, 
deemed requisite in consequence of the 
King and his consort being related 
within the prohibited degrees, was ob- 
tained from the Bishop of Imola, the 

apal legate, to whom (says Sir Harris 
Nicolas) “power had been delegated 
to grant dispensations to any twelve 

ersons to marry notwithstanding the 
impediment of consanguinity, and 
Henry availed himself of the circum- 
stance to avoid waiting the arrival of 
the permission for which he applied 
to the pontiff-’* 

A visit of this dignified ecclesiastic 
to the city of York is the first occur- 
rence of importance recorded in the 
archives of the corporation. The 
legate’s arrival was preceded by the 
following announcement from the 
King :-— 

‘* By the King. 

“Trusty and welbeloved we grete you 
wele, acertaigneyng you that the right 
reverend Fader in God, the Busshop of 
Imola, Legat from the holy see of Rome,t 
hath been here within this our realme a 
certaine season, and ministred unto us 
many singuler and acceptable pleasures, 
which, of all reason, constraineth and 
bindeth us to owe him the more specially 


our love and tendre favour. And wher 
as the same Bisshop entendeth by our 
licence and sufferance to passe thoroughe 
our said realme into Scotland for certaine 
his besinesse there, we, desiring hym to 
bee soo ‘curtasly entretid during his abode 
in our obeysaunce as he may afterward 
reapport and ascribe therby honour and 
nobley to our nacion, pray you hertily 
that unto the same entent ye woll at his 
entree in too our citie of York honourable 
receve hyme, and make hyme suche chere 
as it apperteyneth, whereby ye shall sin- 
gularly please us and deserve our especiall 
thankes. Yeven undre our signet at our 
palois of Westminster, the xxij. day of 
Fevrier.’’ 


“ On Wednesday, the 8th of March, 
the city council assembled to hear the 
King’s letter read. The arrival of the 
expected visitor was to take place on 
that same evening, and they at once 
determined that the mayor, aldermen, 
and others of the council, in clothing 
of violet, or other sad colour, should 
receive the papal legate at the bar of 
Mikellyth, using unto him convenient 
words, to be uttered in Latin, and 
causing the provisions following to be 
presented to him immediately after 
his arrival,{ viz. :— 





* Memoir of Elizabeth of York, p. lxvi. The marriage was solemnized at West- 





minster with great splendour and magnificence on the 18th of January, 1486. 
t+ In the Pope's third bull, dated August, 1486, he is styled ‘‘ Venerabilis frater 


noster Jacobus Episcopus Imolensis.’’ 
¢ This present was not very costly. 


Foedera, xii. 
‘* In denariis solutis pro exennio dato et pre- 


sentato Episcopo de Imola Legato domini nostri Papz venienti ad civitatem viij® die 


Marcii, xxviijs, xd,’’ 


York Compotus, Ist Hen, VII. 
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‘¢ Tn mayne brede 
In rede wyne . 


xijd. 
- four galons. 


In Tyer (?) . oon galon. 
In Mawmosye . oon galon. 
In pikes . r iij. 


In fresshe salmon oon. 
In gret elez' . - — twoo.” 

‘¢Wherupon the said Legat, comyng 
into the said citie about x. of the clok after 
noone, was receyved at the harr forsaid 
in fourme preceding with good wordes 
utterd in Latyn by Master Nicholas Lon- 
castre, doctour of civyl law, oon of the 
Aldermen forsaid.: And then, after the 
present above writyn, was honourably con- 
veyed by the Common Clerc of the said 
citie, Maseberer, and Chambreleyns of the 
same unto the logeying of the forsaid 
Legat, then being within the Dean’s place 
of the cathedral church of York forsaid, 
unto the which Legat the said Commune 
Clerc in name of the Maire, Aldremen, 
and Counsaill forsaid usid thies wordes in 
Latyn: ‘Salutant te, pater clarissime, 
sanctissime apostolice sedis legate, hu- 
jusce civitatis Maioritaque Seniores omnes, 
hec que ferunt isti munuscula tue colen- 
dissime destinantes, et quamquam 
minime digna atque tibi grata recipere 
cures instantissime orant.’ Thies wordes 
expressed by the said Commune Clerc unto 
the said Legate, in presence of the said 
Deane and many othre men of auctoritee, 
the forsaid Legate, usyng wordes in Latyn, 
yave hertly thankes unto the said Maier, 
Aldremen, and Counsaill, saying he shuld 
soo report there demeanaunce and huma- 
nitee in this partie unto the Kinges High- 
nesse, that his Grace shuld be rather in- 
clined graciously to here there peticions 
to be ministred unto hyme herafter.”’ 

At the time of the Bishop of Imola’s 
visit it happened that the city was 
without a recorder, and the corpora- 
tion doubtless regarded it as a for- 
tunate circumstance that they had 
among their aldermen a learned civi- 
lian ready to undertake the recorder’s 
duty, and able to address the distin- 
guished foreigner in a language with 
which he was familiar. 

It is entered upon the minutes of 
the council of the 29th of February, 
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that “the room of recorder was then 
void by the death of Miles Metcalfe.” 
Richard Greene, the former candidate 
(See Gent. Mag. for February, 1851, 
p- 166), again solicited the corporation 
for the appointment, oy them to 
have in remembrance the King’s let- 
ters and those of the Earl of North- 
umberland, formerly written on his 
behalf, and assuring them that he in- 
tended to do good service to the city, 
by due attendance and personal abode. 
The corporation declined coming to 
an immediate decision, on account of 
the absence of Richard York and Ro- 
bert Hancok, two of their aldermen, 
who were the representatives of the 
city in the Parliament then sitting. 

By a letter, dated at Alnwick Cas- 
tle, on the 26th of February, the Earl 
of Northumberland requested them to 
grant him the nomination of a new re- 
corder ; but the corporation returned 
an answer alleging the absence of their 
brethren as a cause of delay. Again 
the Earl wrote from Alnwick, on the 
3rd of March, reminding them that 
upon his former application they had 
assured him that the next appointment 
should be at his pleasure, and calling 
upon them to perform their promise, 
by showing to his right trusty and 
well-beloved servant and counsellor 
Richard Grene their tender wills and 
favour, “so that he to the said office 
might be lovingly accepted.” The in- 
exorable council returned a respectful 
answer, but reiterated their excuse. 
On the 11th of March the aldermen 
York and Hancok were present at a 
special meeting of the corporation, 
when a long deliberation was con- 
cluded by a postponement of the elec- 
tion until “the next assize or other 
time of common resort of their learned 
counsel unto the city.” 

Even female influence was exerted 
on behalf of Greene, but in vain. On 
the Sunday following the Countess 
of Northumberland,* being in York, 





* Maud Countess of Northumberland was the daughter of William Herbert, the 


first Earl of Pembroke of that surname. 


The priory of the Augustine Friars, where the 


Lord Mayor and Aldermen were summoned to attend upon her, was at this period the 
favourite resort of persons of rank and importance when they visited York. Richard III. 
when Duke of Gloucester, and after he became King, frequently took up his abode at 
the ‘ Freres Austins.’ This religious house stood in the street formerly called Old 
Conyng-street, now Lendal, and occupied a spacious site upon the banks of the river 


Ouse extending from the Guildhall to the Water Tower. 


In Drake’s History of York 


the site of the Friars Minors, near the Castle, is erroneously stated to be that of the 


Augustine Friars, 
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called into her presence the Lord Mayor 
and several of the aldermen, at the 
Frere Austins. “ She willed them that 
nothing further should be attempted 
in the matter of the election of a new 
recorder until she should next visit 
the city, notwithstanding any writing 
to be made unto them in the mean 
time, assuring them that she would 
be their warrant and defence in that 
partie.” But Greene had not upon this 
occasion the advantage of being 4 
ported by a recommendation from the 
highest quarter, the King having 
written to the corporation from Lin- 
coln, on the 24th of March, in favour 
of another candidate. 
“ By the King. 

“ Trusty and welbeloved we grete you 
wele. And for asmoche as we be en- 
fourmed that it hath pleased God to calle 
late from this uncertaine and transitorie 
life unto his grate mercie Mile; Metcalf, 
by his life your Recordour, wherby ye 
stande now destitute of such an officer, 
we, tending the welle and honour of our 
citie there, and having respect unto th’ 
abilities, sadnesse, and discretion of oure 
trusty and welbeloved Thomas Middelton, 
with the profounde experience and exer- 
cise that he hath in our lawes, for the 
which we think hyme right convenient 
and mete for the said occupacion, desire 
and hertly [pray] you that at the con- 
templacion of us and thies our lettres, ye 
woll have hyme to the same before all 
other especially recommended and pre- 
ferred, and therupon to make unto hyme 
your lettres patentes undre your comone 
seal in due forme. And in soo doing ye 
shalnot oonely provide you of a sad per- 
sonne to doo unto you good and worship- 
full service in the said office, but cause 
us therfore to have you in the more tendre 
remembraunce of our good grace in tyme 
tocome. Yeven undre our signet, at our 
citie of Lincoln, the xxiiij. day of Marche.” 

Butneither the urgency of their noble 
patron the Earl of Northumberland, 
nor the solicitations of his countess, 
nor the assurance of their sovereign’s 
favour, could turn the sturdy citizens 
from their course. The corporation 
were of opinion that John Vavasour, 
serjeant-at-law, was “the most able 
and convenient person, above all others 
in these parts, to be Recorder of the 
city in the place of Miles Metcalf ;” 
and in due time they unanimously 
elected him to the vacant office. 


derived from the Municipal Archives of York. 
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The disregard of the royal recom- 
mendation in the election of their re- 
corder is the more observable inasmuch 
as the citizens of York were at that 
very time looking forward to the ho- 
nour of a visit from the King himself. 
“ After his marriage and the dissolution 
of the parliament the new monarch, in 
imitation of his predecessors, resolved 
to signalise the commencement of his 
reign by a progress through his king- 
dom.” * he King’s intention was 
communicated to the corporation by 
the two aldermen who represented the 
city in parliament, and on the 16th of 
March the council assembled “ to hold 
communication concerning proviaunce 
to be made within the city for the ho- 
nourable receiving of the King, if it 
should fortune his grace after the feast 
of Easter to resort unto the same.” 
They resolved that the following “wise 
and thankful” letter should be con- 
veyed in all haste to the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York :— 

“To the moste reverende Fader in 
God and our moost especiall and 
singuler good lord Tharchebisshop 
of York. 

‘* Moost reverend Fader in God and our 
moost especiall and singuler good lord, 
We in our moost humble wise recommend 
us unto your good lordship, thanking the 
same in as hertly wise as to us is or 
may be possible for your manyfold be- 
nefices and mercies which ye have shewed 
at large unto us and this your poor citie 
at all tymes herebefore and now of late 
tyme unto our brether Richard York and 
Robert Hancok, for the whiche we with our 
bodies and goodes shalbe redie at all 
tymes to doo you pleaser and service to 
the uttermost of our litill powers, with our 
daily prayer to God for the continuance of 
your moost reverend prosperitie. Where 
amonges other thinges of the bounteouse- 
nesse of your good grace shewed unto us 
and the same your citie we be enfourmed 
that it pleased your said lordship to your 
peyne for our comforth, suretie, and 
quietnesse, to commaunde that we shuld 
send up unto you at this tyme some dis- 
crete personne to undrestande your good 
adviace and pleaser, howe we should de- 
meane us ayenst this supposid commyng 
of the King our souverain lord unto this 
your citie. We not oonely willing ac- 
cording to our dutie to observe your said 
commaundement, but also for our surtie 
to be sufficiently instructed how to deal in 
the premisse3, saving the Kinges pleaser 





* Lingard. 
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and our dutie unto his grace, with such 
thinges as hath be shewed unto his high- 
nesse as well by your said lordship as by 
bille of humble supplication declaring of 
truthe the evident povertie of the same 
citie, have at this time sent unto you your 
servaunt, Master John Haryngton, our 
commune clerk, beseching you not oonely 
to be soo good lord unto us as to geve us 
your good advertisment in this partie, but 
as well to geve evedence unto the said 
Master John in such thinges as he shall 
declare unto your forsaid lordship on our 
behalve in thegame. Wherby as by other 
your moost singuler good lordship shewed 
unto us and this your said poore citie, ye 
shall bynde us and all other the poore 
commoners here to be your continuall 
oratours and servauntes. Most reverend 
Fader in God and our moost especiall and 
singuler good lord, Almighty God pre- 
serve you in felicitie long to endure to his 
pleasure. Frome York, the xvij'® day of 
Marche.”’ 


The King set out on his northern 
tour in the early part of March. He 
first visited Cambridge, where he was 
“ honourably received both of the uni- 
versity and the town.”* He thence 
proceeded by way of Huntingdon and 
Stamford to Lincoln, where ‘he kept 
right devoutly the holy feast of Easter.” 
During the King’s stay at Lincoln a 
doubt appears to have been raised as 
to the propriety of his visiting York, 
in consequence of some apprehension 
that prevailed regarding the sanitary 
condition of the city. York was one 
of the places that had suffered most 
severely from the sweating sickness 
which had spread its ravages through- 
out the kingdom during the preceding 
summer and autumn. A messenger 
was sent to York to inquire into the 
facts,{ and it would seem that the re- 
port brought to the King removed his 
scruples. From Lincoln the King 
went to Nottingham. He was at that 
town on Tuesday, the 11th of April,§ 
but on the Saturday following he had 
reached Doncaster, where he remained 
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over Sunday, the 16th of April; and 

on the following day he removed to 

Pontefract and rested there a few days. 

Thursday, the 20th of April, was the 

day on which he travelled with great 

ce from Pontefract to the city of 
ork. 


The citizens of York had eommenced 
their preparations for the King’s re- 
ception as soon as they were assured 
of his intention to visit them. On 
former occasions when the city was 
honoured with a royal visit it had 
been customary for the citizens to pro- 
pitiate the sovereign by a present of 
a considerable sum of money;|| but 
Henry, observing the conciliatory and 
indulgent line of policy by which the 
early part of his reign was distinguished, 
had, previously to the dissolution of 
parliament, caused an intimation to be 
given to the Archbishop of York and 
the members for the city, Aldermen 
York and Hancock, that, upon their 
representation of the “ poverty, decay, 
and ruin of the city, he was content 
to have no money of the same city as 
by meyne of reward like as other kings 
of England had been accustomed to 
have therebefore, at his first coming 
to the city.” Their sovereign’s con- 
siderate self-denial stimulated the citi- 
zens to use their utmost efforts to 
exhibit their loyalty. The first act of 
the corporation was to determine that 
the King should have on his arrival 
the following present of provisions :— 


‘¢ In mayne brede . - 200 casks. 
In wine of rose colour . one ton. 
In great fatoxen . . six. 

In great fat weders . . fifty.” 


They next considered that “if some 
convenient show were had against the 
King’s coming, by the counsel of some 
who could devise the same, his high- 
ness might the rather be moved to 
think that the corporation and other 
inhabitants were gladded and joyful 
of the same his coming, as they had 





* Leland’s Coll. iv. 185. 


T Ibid. Easter day this year was the 26th of March. 
t “ Et in denariis solutis uni nuncio domini Regis venienti ad civitatem ex mandato 
Regis ad inquirendum pro infirmitate intra civitatem.’’ York Compotus, 1st Hen. VII. 


§ Foedera. 


|| When King Richard III. and his Queen visited York in the year 1483, the value 
of the gifts presented to them was between 400/. and 500J. 


This liberal present cost the city 30/. 3s. 8d. 
dato domino nostro Regi in adventu suo ad hanc civitatem, xxx/i. iijs. viijd.” 


Compotus, 1 Hen. VII. 
3 


“ Et in denariis solutis pro exennio 
York 
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been in times past of the coming of 
other kings their sovereign lords ;” and 
Sir Henrie Hudson, priest, was en- 
trusted with the “conveance” of the 
making and directing of the desired 
show, which Sir Henrie undertook todo 
tothe worship of the city; it being agreed 
that “ for the same show he should 
have in award, above the expenses to 
be incurred and rewards to be given 
to other persons to be occupied about 
the same, five marks in money, with 
some convenient thing to be given, at 
the pleasure of the mayor, unto the 
church of Spofford, where Sir Henrie* 
was parish priest, having cure of souls 
there.” 

Whilst these preparations were in 
progress the following letter was re- 
ceived by the corporation from the 
Lord Clifford, who claimed by he- 
reditary right to exercise some oftice 
of authority in the city, the nature of 
which is not clearly defined :— 


‘‘To the right worshipfull and my 
trusty frendes the Maire of York, 
with his brether, and th’inhabitance 
of the same. 


“Your loving frend, H. Lord Clif- 
ford and of Westmerland. 

‘* Right worshipfull and my trusty 
frendes, I commaund me unto you, and it 
is so that the King’s grace haith com- 
maunded me to come to his presence to 
Notinghame, and afor his comyng to York 
I entende to be with you, and there to 
mynistre as myn auncestres hath done 
here to fore in all thinges that accordith 
to my dewtie ; wherfor I hertely pray you, 
as my trust is in you, that ye wol put you 
in all deligence that ye can deviace to 
content the Kinges grace, and the rather 
at myn instance and desiere to prepare all 
thinges ther according to your old custome, 
as may be to the moost worshipe of the 
citie, and to you and me bothe, for I 
entende to be of as goode wille and favour 
unto the citie and you as any other of 
myn aunseytres haith bene before, like as 
my right trusty servaunte this berer shall 
shew you my ferther mynde in that behalve, 
to whome it like you to giffe credence ; 


* The parish priest of Spofforth was the fashionable playwright of the time. 
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and Almighty God preserve you to his 
pleaser. Writyn at my castell of Skipton, 
the third day of April.’’ 


The mayor and his brethren felt 
offended at the patronising and some- 
what dictatorial tone assumed by the 
shepherdlord. They didnot condescend 
to return a written answer, but b 
the mouth of the recorder they inti- 
mated to his lordship’s messenger that 


‘* under the King, the mayor of the city, 
as lieutenant, and having full power and 
authority under the King and laws to rule 
and guide the city, and having knowledge 
by precedents remaining of record in the 
city register in what manner and form 
they should receive the King, and how to 
demean themselves to his highness in 
every behalve, trusted so to behave them- 
selves in that behalf that his grace should 
be well content and pleased ; and whereas 
it seemed to be thought by the forsaid 
lord that his ancestors had had some man- 
ner of administration and rule in the said 
city in the coming of the King unto the 
same, the messenger was desired to report 
unto the forsaid lord for his answer iu 
that matter, that if by the said precedents 
or otherwise it could be known unto them 
that ever any of the said lord’s ancestors 
had any such administration or rule, if 
any such ‘have had of right, the mayor 
and his brethren would have been as glad 
of him as other their predecessors had 
been of his ancestors; and thereupon, 
heartily commending them unto the for- 
said lord, they desired him to give his at- 
tendance upon the King’s grace according 
to his duty, and be unto them and this 
city good lord, as other his ancestors had 
been before.’’ 


As the time of the King’s arrival 
drew near, the council made their final 
arrangements for his reception. It 
is entered upon their minutes that, 
“ being in good hope to find the King 
a more gracious sovereign lord unto 
the city by the mediation of the Arch- 
bishop of York and other lords spi- 
ritual and temporal of his most noble 
council, by shewing that they and all 
the inhabitants were greatly gladded 





Three 





years before he had been intrusted by the corporation with the contrivance of the 
pageants or sights exhibited when King Richard III. and his Queen, with Prince 
Edward their son, visited the city. At that time he was rector of All Saints, North- 


street, in York. Spofforth near Wetherby was a rectory in the patronage of the Earl 
of Northumberland. The Plumpton Correspondence contains a letter from Sir Henry 
Hudson to Sir Robert Plumpton, written in November, 1486, from the court at Green- 
wich, where, it is supposed, he was then in attendance upon the Earl. 
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and joyed of the coming of his most 
royal person with other his nobles 
unto the city,” they ordained and pre- 
= to receive the King’s grace in 
orm following :— 


1. Whereas the two sheriffs with 
twenty horses had been accustomed to give 
their attendance upon Kings theretofore 
resorting unto the city,at Tadcaster Bridge, 
being the extremity of the franchise, it was 
now determined that not only the two 
sheriffs, but also two of the aldermen, 
accompanied with forty horses, should 
there wait upon his grace. 

2. Whereas the mayor and aldermen, 
clad in long gowns of scarlet, and other of 
the council, accompanied with the in- 
habitants of the city, had been accustomed 
to wait upon Kings, in like wise coming 
to the city, on horseback about two miles 
from the city, it was determined that now 
the mayor and aldermen in like clothing 
of scirlet, the common council and clerk 
in violet, the chamberlains in murray, and 
many of the inhabitants in red on horse- 
back, should wait upon the King at Bil- 
burgh Cross, about five miles from the 
city; and that other inhabitants who 
might not ride or be of power to have red 
gowns, should give there attendance on 
foot betwixt Dringhouses and the city, 
besides a certain number of children who 
should be gathered together about St. 
James’s chapel, calling joyfully ‘ King 
Henry !’ after the manner of children. 

‘*3, It was determined that the repre- 
sentation of the solemn pageant devised 
by Sir Henry Hudson should commence 
upon the King’s entering within the walls 
of the city at Micklegate Bar, and be con- 
tinued at different points during the pro- 
gress of the royal cavalcade through the 
streets. 

The programme, or ‘ bill of the play,’ 
as it was prepared by the ingenious author 
himself, and submitted by him for the ap- 
proval of the civic authorities, we shall give 
as nearly as possible in his own words :* 


I. 
‘*At the entry of the city and first bar 
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of the same (being Micklegate Bar) shall 
be craftily conceived a place in manner of 
a heaven of great joy and angelical har- 
mony. Under the heaven shall be a world 
desolate, full of trees and flowers, in 
which shall spring up a royal rich red rose, 
conveyed by device, unto which rose shall 
appear another rich white rose, unto 
whom so being together all other flowers 
shall ‘lowte’ and evidently give sove- 
reignty, shewing the rose to be principal 
of all flowers (as witness Barthilmow) ; 
and thereupon shall come from a cloud a 
crown covering the roses ; after which shall 
appear a city with citizens with the be- 
ginner of the same, called Ebrauk, who 
shall salute the King with words follow- 
ing, in prose, and thereupon present unto 
the King the keys of the city, being the 
inheritance of the same Ebrauk, yielding 
his title and his crown unto the King as 
most glad of him above all others.t 
“ai, ~ 

“That the King, as he cometh up the 
streets, shall see the same furnished with 
cloths of the best which may be gotten 
within the city, for the ornament of the 
same, and at his entry upon Ouse Bridge, 
at the ends of the streets of Sheldergate 
and Northstreet, that no gaps shall ap- 
pear, there shall be cloths hung, and a 
convenient thing devised, whereby, if the 
weather be fair, upon the lords before 
and others not before the King shall rain 
rose-water, 

“111. 

‘¢ There shall be on the height of Ouse 
Bridge a royal throne, and therein, sud- 
denly appearing seated together in council, 
six kings crowned, betokening the six 
Henrys, which, after the sight had of the 
King with certain convenient leisure, ad- 
visedly shall commit a sceptre unto Solo- 
mon clad as king, which Solomon shall 
thereupon, taking that sceptre and saying 
the words following { unto the King in 
prose, yield unto him the sceptre in token 
that in him are wisdom and justice.§ 


wa 
‘¢ There shall appear in the end of the 








* The herald’s account of Henry’s first progress, priuted by Hearne with Leland’s 
Collectanea (vol. iv. p. 185) from a MS. in the Cottonian Library, which is a well- 
known historical document, and is quoted by most of the modern writers of the history 
of this period, contains a brief description of the pageants represented at York. 

+ The complimentary stanzas addressed to the King by the principal characters of 
the pageant are given at length by the herald ; and, with all respect for the poetical 
ability of Sir Henry Hudson, as well as for the patience of the King, if he really listened 
to the York laureate’s lines, we are quite sure that our readers will accept their pre- 
vious publication as an excuse for our omitting them from the present narrative. The 
authenticity of the herald’s journal is fully established by the almost literal accordance 
of his lines with the entry upon the corporation records. 

¢ King Solomon’s address is printed in Hearne’s Collectanea iv. 188. ed. 1774. 

§ According to the herald, the device upon Ouse Bridge was a pageant garnished ° 
with ships and boats on every side, in token of the King’s landing at Milford Haven ; 
but the speech of Solomon is obviously adapted to the device as given above, 
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street adjoining the side of Ousegate, 
passing into Coney-street, a shew,* and 
from the same shall come hailstones, to 
be made by device to fall on the lords 
and. others coming not before the King, 
such hailstones to be made by crafts of 
comfits.t 
ee Vv. 

‘‘ There shall be at the common hall a 
castle, appearing of great force, wherein 
David, as the most principal, shall appear, 
and, with the words following,} yield unto 
the King a sword of his victory; and there 
shall be in the castle citizens, who, after a 
sight of the King and remembrance of 
him with good countenance, shall appear 
in clothing of white and green, shewing 
their true and hearty affection unto the 
King.§ 

sé VI. 

‘* There shall be at the end of Swine- 
gate, adjoining to Stonegate, our Lady 
coming from heaven, and welcoming the 
King in words following,|| and thereupon 
ascend again into heaven with angels’ 
song; and then it shall snow, by craft to 
be made of wafers [waffrons] in manner 
of snow.” 

Although the arrangements made 
by the corporation preparatory to the 
King’s arrival are thus minutely re- 
corded, it unfortunately happens that 
their minutes give us no information 
cither as to the circumstances which 
actually attended the King’s reception, 
or the events which occurred in the 
city during his visit. To complete our 
narrative we must have recourse to 
the journal of the Herald. 

On Thursday, the 20th of April, 
when the King took his journey from 
Pontefract to York, his suite included 
the Archbishop of York, the Lord 





derived from the Municipal Archives of York. 
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Chancellor, the Chiet’ Justice of the 
King’s Bench, the great officers of 
state and of the household, and man 
others of the nobility of the kingdom, 
On their way from Bade to Pon- 
tefract they had been joined by the 
Earl of Northumberland “ with a right 
great and noble company of thirty- 
three knights of his feedmen ;”{ and 
with this splendid train, and “a mar- 
vellous great number, in so short a 
warning, of esquires, gentlemen, and 
yeomen in defensible array,” the King 
approached the city of York. 

On his arrival at Tadcaster the King, 
arrayed in a gown of cloth-of-gold 
furred with ermine, mounted his 
courser ; his henchmen ** and followers 
being clad in goldsmiths’ work “ richly 
beseen.” Upon the bridge across the 
river Wharfe, the boundary of the 
city jurisdiction, the King was received 
by the sheriffs, who preceded him, 
bearing their white rods; and at Bil- 
brough Cross he was met by the mayor, 
aldermen, and a great number of citi- 
zens on horseback, and the newly- 
elected recorder, Serjeant Vavasour, 
made a speechff bidding the King 
welcome, and recommending the city 
and its inhabitants to his good grace. 
Half a mile from Micklegate Bar the 
cavaleade was joined by processions 
of all the orders of friars who had 
convents in the city, viz. the Fran- 
ciscans, the Augustines, the Domi- 
nicans, and the Carmelites ; and after 
them the Prior of the Holy Trinity 
with his brethren, the Abbot of St, 
Mary’s with his convent, and the ca- 
nons of the hospital of St. Leonard, 





* The show here represented was the pageant of the Assumption of our Lady. 
+ ‘In divers places was hanging out of tapestry and other clothes, and making of 


galleries from one side of the street overthwarte to the other. 


Some casting out of 


obles and wafers, and some casting out of comfitts in great quantities, as it had been 
hailstones, for joy and rejoicing of the King’s coming.’’—Herald’s Journal. 

} King David's address is printed in the Collectanea, iv. 190. 

§ White and green being then the colours of the royal livery. 

|| Our Lady’s welcome is printed in the Collectanea, iv. 189. 





{. How familiar to Yorkshire ears at this day are the names of many of the knights 
who formed part of the royal cavalcade nearly four centuries ago: Sir John Savile, 
Sheriff of the county, Sir Henry Wentworth, Sir Thomas Tempest, Sir William Fitz- 
william, Sir Robert Constable, Sir Peter Middleton, Sir Thomas Mauleverer, Sir Wil- 
liam Ingilby, Sir James Strangwayes, Sir Robert Hilliard, Sir Ralph Crathorne, Sir 
Stephen Hamerton, Sir William Stapleton, &c. 

** “ Et in regardis datis puerulis sequentibus regiam majestatem, vocatis hansmen, 
xiijs. iiijd.’”, Compotus, Ist Hen. VII. 


tt. “ Et in regardo dato Recordatori ut in pretio iij. virgarum luti empt’ et sibi dat’ 
pro sua loquela exposita domino nostro Regi in primo introitu suo ad libertatem civi- 
tatis, xxxs.’’—Ibid. 
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and the general procession of the priests 
of all the parish churches in the city, 
with an immense concourse of men, 
women, and children on foot, who, 
in rejoicing of his majesty’s coming, 
shouted “ King Henry! King Henry! 
our Lord preserve that sweet and well- 
favoured face.” 

As the royal cortége passed through 
the city, the various shows and pageants 
were exhibited, of which a description 
has already been given.” 

At length the procession reached 
the Minster. Entering at the west 
door, the King was received by the 
archbishop, the dean, and the whole 
quire, and, advancing to the high altar, 
after orisons read by the —"- 
the King presented his offering. He 
afterwards made an offering at the 
shrine of Saint William, and returned 
into the choir, where he occupied the 
dean’s stall. The service was then 
commenced by the archbishop, who, 
standing in his throne, began the Te 
Deum, which was right melodiously 
sung by the choristers, accompanied 
by the organ. After the collect the 
King proceeded to the archbishop’s 
palace, where he lodged as long as he 
remained in the city. On the second 
day after his arrival, being Saturday 
the 22nd of April, the vigil of the 
festival of Saint George, the King ap- 

ared in state at the evening service 
in the Minster, after having in the 
morning of that day been entertained 
at a grand banquet in the great hall 
of the archiepiscopal palace. This 
mansion, of which scarcely a vestige 
now remains, stood near the west end 
of the cathedral church, and we obtain 
some notion of its magnitude and 
splendour when we are told that the 
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great hall was divided into a centre 
and two aisles, and that it was capable 
of receiving six tables, two in the 
middle, and two in each aisle, at which 
the guests were distributed in the fol- 
lowing manner :—The archbishop was 
the only person deemed worthy of a 
seat at the royal table, and he was 
placed on the right hand of the King, 
who, on this solemn occasion, sate 
crowned with the royal diadem, and 
habited in the gorgeous robes of the 
Order of the Garter. The Earl of 
Oxford, wearing also the habit of the 
Garter, gave attendance upon the King, 
and Sir Anthony Browne served. The 
Lord Scrope of Bolton, because he 
was a Knight of the Garter, served 
the King with water. Sir Charles So- 
merset was cupbearer, and Sir David 
Owen carved for the King. 

At the first table, in the midst of 
the hall, sat the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the abbot of Saint 
Mary’s, the abbot of Fountains, the 
archbishop’s suffragans, with other 
prelates, and the King’s chaplains. 

At the second table sat the Earls of 
Lincoln, Shrewsbury, Ryvers, and 
Wiltshire, with the barons, knights, 
and esquires of the King’s body. 

In the right aisle at one table sat 
the Lord Scrope, Sir Thomas de Burgh, 
and Sir John Cheyne, Knights of the 
Garter, all sitting on one side, and be- 
neath them a void space, and then 
other honest persons filled that table. 
At the other table of that aisle sat the 
dean and his brethren and the whole 
quire of the Minster. 

One of the tables in the left aisle 
was appropriated to the lord mayor 
and aldermen, and a great number of 
the citizens; and at the other were 





* The Chamberlain’s accounts for this year afford most satisfactory proof that Sir 
Henry Hudson’s devices were executed, and that he received the stipulated reward :— 
‘* Expense facte circa visum domini Regis. 

“ Et in denariis solutis pro mearemiis, lxs. xvd.; carpentaria, Ixs. iijd.; sazzacione, 
xj8. ijd.; diversis laboribus pro laboratores, xvs. vd.; tabulis et ferro, xjs.; mutuo 
j. paris organorum cum lusione eorundem, xijd.; factura ij. arbores rosarum paupiro 
argenteo aureo viridis et silibus, xxxiijs. vd. 0b.; filo crulis frengis et le Brothering 
vexillorum in grosso, xiijs. xd.; rubio bukram, xxiijs. vjd.; xxxtij. ulnis pani lini 
Brabante in grosso, xxvjs. vjd. ; lawne, xjs.; factura togarum et capuciorum, vjs. iiijd.; 
factura jakkets, vjs. viijd.; punctura vexillorum, punctura le pavesse3, ac aliorum pan- 
norum depictorum cum filo pro eisdem, xliijs. ixd.; xxv** ulnis panni vocati le; can- 
vesse vi. itijs. ijd. ob. ac pictura ejusdem, iiij/i.; scriptura et pictura, iij. rotulorum de 
visu, Xviijs.; stipendio clericorum cantantes, xs.; vadiis Domini Henrici Hudson, 
capellani, et aliorum trium clericorum gubernancium ludendi in dicto visu, Ixvjs. viijd.”’ 
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placed the judges, and beneath them 
other honest persons. 

The King’s officers of arms were 
placed upon a stage at the end of the 
King’s table, and cried his largesse 
three times in the customary manner. 
The surnape was drawn by Sir John 
Turbervile, the knight-marshal, and 
after the dinner there was a voide, 
when the King and his nobles put off 
their robes of state, except such as 
were Knights of the Garter, who rode 
to even-song attired in the habit of 
their order. 

On Saint George’s Day the King 
held a chapter of the Order of the 
Garter in the chapter house of the 
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Minster, having previously attended 
the mass of Requiem, which was sung 
by the suffragan bishop, mitred, the 
abbot of Saint Mary’s reading the 
Gospel, and the abbot of Fountains 
the Epistle. 

How long the court remained at 
York does not appear. The herald 
tells us that he had leave to depart 
after Saint George’s Day, and he did 
not rejoin the royal suite until Whit- 
suntide, at which time he came to the 
King’s grace at Worcester. Whit 
Sunday was the 14th of May, and 
hence it seems probable that the King’s 
stay in York did not exceed ten days 
or a fortnight. A. 


LETTER OF LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


THE following Letter of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu to her husband, 
(communicated by Robert Cole, esq. 
F.S.A. from the original in his Collec- 
tion of Autographs,) has not been 

rinted in the collected editions of her 
etters; though certainly not less de- 
serving of publication than most that 
are so. Its date is the 10th Jan. 
1745-6, and it was apparently the last 
she wrote to Mr. Montagu from 
Avignon, where she resided more than 
two years. In a published letter, dated 
Brescia, Aug. 25, N. S. 1746, she says. 

“You will be surprised at the date of 
this letter, but Avignon has been long 
disagreeable to me on many accounts, and 
now more than ever, from the increase of 
Scotch and Irish rebels, that choose it for 
their refuge, and are so highly protected 
by the Vice-Legate, that it is impossible 
to go into any company without having a 
conversation that is improper to be lis- 
tened to, and dangerous to contradict.’’ 


As regards the question of the terms 
upon which Lady Mary left her hus- 
band,* this letter is at least of some 
importance, being as expressive of 
cordial affection as if they had been 
separated only a few days, instead of 
more than six years; and it confirms 
the noble Editor’s view, that there was 
no more violent cause of separation 
than the absence of a wish to live toge- 








ther. It also illustrates very fully his 
Lordship’s remarks upon Mr. Wortley’s 
“ preserving, docketing, and indorsing 
with his own hand all her letters, show- 
ing that he received nothing that came 
from her with indifference.’ 


Avignon, Jan. 10, N.S. 

‘*T return you many thanks for y® 
trouble you have taken in sending me 
Miss Fielding’s books; they would have 
been much welcomer had they been 
accompany’d with a letter from your selfe. 
I received at the same time (w’ch was but 
two days ago) one from Mr. Muilman, 
who inform’d me that you were at the 
waters of Pyrmont; the date is so old I 
suppose you are long since returned to 
England. I hope your journey has been 
rather for pleasure than necessity of 
health. I suppose your travelling (of which 
I never had any notice from you) has oc- 
casion’d the miscarriage of the many I 
have wrote to you. I directed them all to 
Cavendish Square (which perhaps you 
have left) excepting the last, w’ch I en- 
clos’d to my daughter. I have never heard 
from her since, nor from any other person 
in England, w’ch gives me the greatest 
uneasyness ; butthe most sensible part of 
it is in regard of your health, w’ch is 
truly and sincerely the dearest concern I 
have in this world. I am very impatient 
to leave this town, w’ch has been highly 
disagreeable to me ever since the begin- 
ning of this war, but the impossibility of 
returning into Italy, and the law in France 





* See Lord Wharncliffe’s Introductory 
Lady M. W. Montagu, edit. 1837, i. 90. 
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w’ch gives to the king all the effects any 
person deceas’d dyes possess’d of, and I 
own that Iam very desirous my jewells 
and some little necessary plate that I have 
bought should be safely deliver’d into y* 
hands, hoping you will be so good to dis- 
pose of them to my daughter. The D. of 
Richlieu flattered me for some time that 
he would obtain for me a permission to 
dispose of my goods, but has not yet done 
it, and you know the uncertainty of court 
promises. 

*¢ I beg you to write tho’ it is but two 
lines ; ’tis now many months since I have 
had the pleasure of hearing from you.”’ 

Addressed— 

‘To Edward Wortley, Esq. 

‘* [At Messrs. Saml. Child, Backwell, 

and Co. ]* London.”’ 


William Penn. 


[| May, 
Indorsed in E. Wortley's hand writing : 

“e A‘, 

“LL. M, 10 Jan. 1745.—Thanks for 
Miss Fielding’s books—Supposes my 
travelling occasioned the miscarriage 
many letters; she wrote all directed to 
Cavendish Square; the last enclosed to 
our daughter—has never heard since from 
any one in England—her concern abt. 
me—Does not goto France, fearing her 
jewells might go to the king, which she 
desires may go to her daughter.—Many 
months since she heard from me ; desires 
me to write, tho’ but two lines. 


“ Rect, 22 Jan. 
“Aa, 4 Mar.’’ 


WILLIAM PENN.+ 


THE Penns are said to have come 
from the county of Bucks. One of 
the family migrated to North Wilt- 
shire, and there established himself at 
a spot called Penn’s lodge, about half 
way between Swindon and Malmes- 
bury. The earliest member of the 
family of whom anything is known (for 
the descent of the Wiltshire Penns 
from Buckinghamshire seems mere 
tradition,) is one William Penn, and 
all that we learn of him amounts to 
this, that he was buried at Minety, in 
North Wilts, in 1591.t That William 
Penn was father of a second William, 
whom he survived. The second Wil- 
liam was father of Giles Penn, who 
was a captain in the merchant service. 
Giles was father of Sir William Penn, 
the Admiral, and he father of William 
Penn the Quaker.§ In five descents 
it will be seen that the Christian name 
of William occurs four times. The 
mother of the great Quaker was Mar- 
garet, daughter of John Jasper, a 
merchant of Rotterdam. The future 





Admiral and Miss Margaret were mar- 
ried on the 6th January, 1643-4,|| and 
in their humble lodgings on Tower Hill, 
in the parish of St. Catharine’s, the 
founder of Pennsylvania was born on 
the 14th October following. During 
William Penn’s’ childhood his father 
was actively engaged at sea in the 
service of the Parliament, so that his 
earliest education and impressions 
must have been derived, principally, 
from his mother. During the Ad- 
miral’s absence, his wife and child 
lived at Wanstead in Essex, and the 
boy received his first education at 
the neighbouring grammar-school of 
Chigwell. There are indications that 
from an early age he was an excitable, 
visionary boy, extremely susceptible 
upon religious subjects. He says that 
the Lord appeared to him, or, as he 
afterwards explains himself, visited 
him and gave him divine impressions 
of himself, “ about the 12th year of his 
age.” Anthony Wood distorted this 
circumstance in a passage which Mr. 


* The words between brackets in another hand, 
+ William Peon, an Historical Biography ; with an extra Chapter on the Macaulay 


Charges. By William Hepworth Dixon. 
t Gent. Mag. Lxvi. p. 1121. 


Lond. 8vo. 1851. 


§ Granville Penn’s Life of Sir William Penn, i. 1, 2. 


| This date is established in a curious way on the authority of Pepys. 


Under date 





6th January, 1661-2, the diarist notes that he dined with Sir William Penn, it being 
his wedding-day, and that, besides a chine of beef and other good cheer, they had 
*‘ eighteen mince-pies in a dish, the number of years that he had been married.” 
Pepys, i. 310. 
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Dixon accepts as an authority, but 
strives to explain it by connecting the 
incident with the boy’s reception of 
tidings of the release of his father from 
a short imprisonment in the Tower. 
But the dates do not agree. The 
Admiral was released 25th October, 
1655, whilst William Penn fixes his 
first religious impression in the follow- 
ing year, “anno 1656.” It is easy by 
assuming or distorting facts, as Anthon 
Wood has done, to explain away suc 
feelings, or resolve them into mere 
ordinary emotions; and no doubt or- 
dinary in one sense they are ; but when 
all has been said upon the subject that 
can be said, the fact remains, that it 
has been asserted by multitudes of re- 
ligious persons of all sects and ages, 
that at a particular definite time their 
minds received the first serious im- 
pression of religious truth. We may 
put what construction we please upon 
the assertion, but it would be an un- 
reasonable scepticism to reject testi- 
mony so numerous and so overwhelm- 
ing. 

After further instruction under a 

rivate tutor, William Penn was sent 
in October, 1660, to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he was entered as a 
gentleman commoner. Iere the same 
susceptibility to religious oo 
soon made its appearance. ‘The times 
were critical for such a temperament. 
Old practices and vestments long 
esteemed papistical were brought in 
again upon the restoration of the 
hierarchy ; whilst the sectaries, urged 
on by a fear of coming persecution, 
were all alive on every side preaching 
and proselyting under the stimulus 
and with the ardour of self-defence. 
Penn’s feelings, probably instilled by 
the teaching of his mother, were evi- 
dently, from the first traces we find of 
them, favourable to a simple and un- 
ceremonious worship ; and, chancing to 
fall in the way of a Quaker minister, 
named Thomas Loe, who resided at 
Oxford and held meetings there, such 
views were strongly confirmed by his 
eloquent and energetic teaching. At- 
tendance at Quaker-conventicles was 
of course a breach of academic dis- 
cipline, and Penn and some fellow- 
students, who were of his mind, were 
reprimanded and fined for their irre- 
gularity. Such treatment worked no 
conversion. Amongst the Quakers 
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Penn and his companions had strength- 
ened their love of simplicity, but had 
not imbibed the Quaker willingness to 
submit. They not only assembled in 
prayer-meetings amongst themselves, 
but rose into riotous opposition against 
the restored vestments. Further in- 
quiry ensued, and Penn, as a ring- 
leader amongst them, was expelled. 
Amongst the friends whom he made 
at Oxford, and who were engaged 
with him in these cabals, was Robert 
Spencer the young Earl of Sunder- 
land, nephew of Algernon and Henry 
Sidney. Amidst all the divergences 
of their future courses, this youthful 
friendship was long maintained. 

The expulsion of young Penn from 
Oxford was a cause of great disquiet 
to his worldly-minded father. Pepys, 
who was intimate with him, tells us that 
the Admiral was “ long off the hooks,” 
and lets us into the secret of the Admi- 
ral’s various schemes for repairing this 
early blemish upon the character of his 
otherwise promising heir. At last, after 
sound corporal chastisement, he deter- 
mined to send him into France. He 
studied at Saumur under Moses Ami- 
rault, (which fact became years after- 
wards the foundation of a long-believed 
report that he had been educated at 
St. Omer under the Jesuits,) and passed 
some time at the court and in the gay 
metropolis of Louis XIV. After re- 
siding abroad for two years, his father 
recalled him home, and Mr. Dixon 
shall tell us what was the success of 
the Admiral’s experiment: 


‘He had gone away a silent moody 
boy, whose whim it was to shun gay so- 
ciety, and to consort with a set of strange 
men whose habits were vulgar, and whose 
opinions frantic. He came back a fine 
gentleman. Like the fashionable young 
men he had travelled with, he wore pan- 
taloons, and carried his rapier in the French 
mode. He had the graceful carriage, the 
easy and self-possessed manners, of the 
best-bred men of the world. Both the 
king and his royal brother noticed him, 
—and he stepped into his place at court 
with ease and dignity. With the ladies he 
was an especial favourite. He had learned 
in foreign drawing-rooms to lisp the lan- 
guage of polished compliment, and to com- 
pose the little chansons d’amour which 
courtly beauties loved to listen to in that 
age of elegant frivolity. Tall and well-set, 
his figure promised physical strength and 
hardihood of constitution. His face was 
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mild and almost womanly in its beauty ; 
his eye soft and full; his brow open and 
ample; his features well defined, and ap- 
proaching to the ideal Greek in contour ; 
the lines about his mouth were exquisitely 
sweet and yet resolute in expression. Like 
Milton he wore his hair long and parted 
in the centre of the forehead, from which 
it fell over his neck and shoulders in mas- 
sive natural ringlets. In mien and man- 
ners he seemed formed by nature and 
stamped by art—a gentleman.”’ 


After a little while the old gravity 
seemed returning. The Admiral, alive 
to every indication of a state of things 
so entirely adverse to his hopes, de- 
termined to repeat the experiment 
which had answered so well before. 
He had large property in Ireland. His 
son was sent off thither to take upon 
him its management, and such intro- 
ductions were procured for him as 
secured him access to the highest and 
the gayest society which the sister 
island could present. For a time the 
scheme answered. Young Penn was as 
brave a gallant as could be; he distin- 
guished himself in suppressing a mu- 
tiny, and was anxious that his father 
should resign to him his command of 
a fortress and a company. He had 
his portrait painted (the only genuine 
portrait of him in existence) in mili- 
tary costume at the age of twenty- 
two; and certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to find anything more unlike 
West’s imaginary representation of 
him in the picture of the treaty with 
the Indians, which is the foundation of 
our common notions of his personal 
appearance. A milder or more bene- 
volent and really beautiful countenance 
could scarcely be found. In spite of 
his armour and his flowing locks, the 
Quakers may be proud of a represen- 
tation so thoroughly characteristic. 
It would be difficult to combine amia- 
bility and intelligence more perfectly. 

His father, in the language of Gran- 
ville Penn, thought his son’s ambition 
was at this time “travelling a little 
too fast,” and actually wrote to him to 
advise him to “sobriety.” This was 
in July, 1666. In September, 1667, 
he was one of a company of Quakers 
who were arrested and taken to prison 
at Cork for being found illegally, and 
what was called riotously, assembled ; 





* Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, 1682. 
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that is, gathered together for public 
worship. The change was produced 
by his again meeting with his Oxford 
acquaintance Thomas Loe. Immersed 
as he had been by the cunning of his 
father in the business and frivolities 
of the world, won over to a conformity 
with its fashions and what are termed 
its 7 and delights, the barb was 
still in his heart, and the first ap- 
pliance of the same hand that planted 
it there rendered the wound intolera- 
ble. In such a case as Penn’s there is 
something peculiarly efficacious in that 
mode of treatment which is recom- 
mended by Quaker—we may say, by 
true Christian — principles : “ Dear 
friends,” is the advice of one of those 
general Quaker epistles, in the framing 
of which probably Penn had a hand : 


‘fas concerning those who letting in the 
enemy of their souls, have lost their part 
in this our heavenly unity . . . we let you 
know... [that] divers . . . have received 
mercy from God, and light to see whither 
they were going . . and concerning them 
that remain still under the influence of 
that evil separating spirit, . . we desire 
that they may be gained upon in a Chris- 
tian tenderness . . and where any real 
simplicity or true tenderness doth remain, 
it will answer your tenderness and be 
won upon by it, and turn from the 
wandering stars that have misled them, 
and from the wells that have not the water 
of life in them ... and trees without 
fruit.’’ * 


Thomas Loe seems to have been 
peculiarly gifted with that tender elo- 
quence which at once overpowers and 
infuses strength into the humble, 
and enables the shrinking and the 
cowardly to endure hardship in a 
righteous cause. His letter to Ell- 
wood, written when he learned that the 
gentle secretary of Milton was thrown 
into prison, is eminently of that kind, 
and we cannot doubt that when this 
unlettered man rose in the meeting 
room at Cork and began, “ There is a 
faith that overcomes the world, and 
there is a faith that is overcome by the 
world,” the heart of Penn, self-con- 
demned of falsehood to its own convic- 
tions, and of cowardice in deserting 
them, was overpowered by the tender- 
ness of his reprover, inflamed with 
zeal for what he believed to be truth, 
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and finally was endowed with that re- 
ligious energy which is one of the 
loftiest and most enduring powers of 
which our nature is susceptible. Mr. 
Dixon points out with admirable force 
the ruin to all the hopes of advance- 
ment entertained by the Admiral which 
ensued from his son becoming a Quaker, 
but we scarcely think he puts forth 
with sufficient prominence the degree 
of heroism involved in the conduct of 
the son. Young, handsome, gifted, 
flattered; with riches, titles, distinc- 
tions at command; and only desired 
by his father to assist his scheme by 
launching into the world and enjoying 
whatever seemed the gayest and the 
most attractive,—was ever way of life 
more easy or more alluring? There 
was but one drawback. In the midst 
of all the gaiety which surrounded 
him, “ each wind and star his friend,” 
his soul was in captivity ; he was con- 
scious to himself that he was a hypo- 
crite * and a time-server, that he 
walked in a vain shew, and was not 
what he seemed. He determined to 
act the part of a man; to reconcile 
the inward and the outward, the visible 
and the invisible, and in order to do so 
literally forsook all. He braved the 
anger of a hasty, violent parent, and 
the scorn of the world. He accepted 
poverty, and made companionship with 
a people universally despised as igno- 
rant and presumptuous fanatics. ‘The 
fame of many a hero is built upon 
deeds far less difficult than this. ‘The 
immediate result shall be told in the 
words of Mr. Dixon. 

‘* At the first interview between father 
and son nothing was said on the subject 
which both had so much at heart. The 
Admiral scrutinised the youth with search- 
ing eyes, and as he observed no change in 
his costume, nor in his manner any of 
that formal stiffness which he thought the 
only distinction of the abhorred sect, he 
felt re-assured. His son was still dressed 
like a gentleman ; he wore lace and ruffles, 
plume and rapier; the graceful curls of 
the cavalier still fell in natural clusters 
about his neck and shoulders :—he began 
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to hope that his noble correspondent had 
erred in his friendly haste. But a few 
days served to dissipate this illusion. He 
was first struck with the circumstance that 
his son omitted to uncover in the presence 
of his elders and superiors; and with 
somewhat of indignation and impatience 
in his tone demanded an interview and an 
explanation. 

“William frankly owned that he was 
now a Quaker. The admiral laughed at 
the idea, and, treating it as a passing fancy, 
tried to reason him out of it. But he mis- 
took his strength. The boy was the better 
theologian, and the more thorough master 
of all the weapons of controversy. He 
then fell back on his own leading motives. 
A Quaker! Why, the Quakers abjured 
worldly titles:—and he expected to be 
made a peer! Had the boy turned In- 
dependent, Anabaptist,—any thing but 
Quaker, he might have reconciled it to his 
conscience. But he had made himself one 
of a sect remarkable only for absurdities, 
which would close on him every door in 
courtly circles. Then there was that 
question of the hat. Was he to believe 
that his own son would refuse to uncover 
in his presence? The thing was quite re- 
bellious and unnatural. And, to crown 
all,—how would he behave himself at 
court? Would he wear his hat in the 
royal presence? William paused. He 
asked an hour to consider his answer,— 
and withdrew to his own chamber. 

“This enraged the Admiral more than 
ever. What! ason of his could hesitate 
at such a question! Why, this was a 
question of breeding—not of conscience. 
Every child uncovered to his father— 
every subject to his sovereign. Could any 
man with the feelings and the education of 
a gentleman doubt? And this boy—for 
whom he had worked so hard—had won 
such interest—had opened such a brilliant 
prospect—that he, with his practical and 
cultivated mind, should throw away his 
golden opportunities for a mere whimsy ! 
He felt that his patience was sorely tried. 

“ After a time spent in solitude and 
prayer, the young man returned to his 
father with the result of his meditation— 
a refusal. 

‘“¢ The indignant Admiral turned him out 
of doors.”’ 


In regarding this change of mind 





* *‘No man hath more delighted in or been prodigal of those vanities called civilities 
than myself, and, could I have covered my conscience under the fashions of the world, 
truly I had found a shelter from showers of reproach that have fallen very often and 
thick upon me; but had I, with Joseph, conformed to Egypt’s customs, I had sinned 
against my God and lost my peace.’’ (Penn’s Works, i. 330.) The meaning is clear; 
but there seems a mistake in the illustration derived from the + wd of Joseph. 
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Mr. Dixon is of opinion that the po- 
litics of Quakerism had strong attrac- 
tions for the young convert. Upon 
this point we entertain great doubts of 
Mr. Dixon’s accuracy. His repre- 
sentation that“ for five years he [Penn] 
had pored over the classic dreams of 
Algernon Sidney, &c. &c.” seems to us 
to be chiefly imaginative, and his de- 
scription of Quakerism as “a system 
of polity as well as a religion,” a system 
which “taught the equality of men in 
their political relations—their common 
right to liberty of thought and action, 
to express opinions, to concur in the 
enactment of general laws,” and so 
forth, does not appear to us to be ac- 
curate. Quakerism, as we understand 
the accounts of it set forth ‘by its de- 
fenders, is a religious system solely. 
Other circumstances may have in- 
troduced an attachment for some one 
particular form of government—as, for 
example, republicanism—into the body, 
but we cannot regard such attachment 
tobe, as itis represented by Mr. Dixon, 
the logical deduction from the peculiar 
Quaker doctrine of the inward light. 


“ Above all things,’’ Mr. Dixon says, 
“this system was logical. It regarded 
every man’s inward light—-reason, con- 
science, or by whatever name it might be 
called—as his best and safest guide ; the 
theory therefore of a perfect enfranchise- 
ment of mind and body, of thought and 
action, was the theological basis of the 
sect founded by George Fox.’’ 


The only logical deduction from the 
doctrine of the inward light carried 
into politics, seems to us not to be re- 
publicanism, but anarchy. The in- 
ward light has taught some Quakers 
to stay at home and submit in peace to 
civil government, whatever its form 
might be; it has stirred up others to 
go into “steeple-houses” and disturb 
the devotions and interrupt the re- 
ligious services of people with whom 
they did not agree in opinion; it has 
induced others to outrage sense and 
decency by parading, shivering and 
naked, through the streets, screaming 
out insane denunciations of coming 
woe; innumerable are the opposite 
kinds of conduct which it has sanc- 
tioned, and, if carried out, must ne- 
cessarily sanction, in different people. 
It is simply the doctrine that every 
man may do and ought to do what 
seems right in his own eyes. This may 
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be in a certain sense a true doctrine 
when applied to that inner spiritual 
life which a man leads in the sight of 
his Maker and his Judge, but, if 
applied, as we think it never was in- 
tended to be applied, to politics, it can 
only mean confusion. 

The young Quaker testified the sin- 
cerity of his conversion and the ardour 
of his zeal by at once embarking in 
controversy both written and oral. 
His book, called the “ Sandy Founda- 
tion Shaken,” which was thought to 
impugn the doctrine of the Trinity, 
brought him under the notice of the 
Bishop of London, who harshly and 
arbitrarily procured him to be sent 
tothe Tower. During his eight months’ 
imprisonment he “ took,” as Mr. Dixon 
remarks, “to the prisoner’s usual so- 
lace”—his pen, and, amongst other 
publications, sent forth that one which 
remains his best known religious work, 
“No Cross, no Crown,” a work as 
admirable for ability as piety. Its 
lasting reputation is proof sufficient 
of its merit. 

On his release from the Tower, his 
father, warned and sobered by worldly 
troubles and failing health, was re- 
conciled to him, and sent him again 
into Ireland on the business of his 
estate. Shortly after his return to 
London he was arrested with William 
Mead, another Quaker, and put upon 
his trial for preaching in Gracechurch 
Street. The trial was an outrage 
against all fairness. The court en- 
deavoured to overawe the jury by 
violent threatenings and by refusal to 
receive several verdicts, but after 
being kept in confinement two whole 
nights the Nay. manfully returned a 
verdict of Not Guilty. The jury were 
fined for contempt of court, and, on 
non-payment of their fines, were com- 
mitted to prison, but the Court of 
Common Pleas discharged them, and 
delivered a very important judgment, 
establishing the rights of jurors to re- 
turn their verdict without constraint 
or intimidation. 

From the Old Bailey Penn passed 
to the death-bed of his father. “Son 
William,” said the dying Admiral, “Iam 
weary of the world; I would not live 
over my days again, if I could com- 
mand them with a wish.” His fare- 


well to his son proves that patience and 
mildness had worked upon him even 
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almost to an approval of that Quaker 
simplicity which he once so much ab- 
horred. “Son William,” he said, “ if 
you and your friends keep to your 
plain way of preaching, and keep to 
your plain way of living, you will make 
an end of priests to the end of the 
world.” The Admiral died on the 
16th September, 1670, and was buried 
at Redcliffe Church, Bristol. 

Another prosecution for preaching, 
a confinement in Newgate, the publica- 
tion of many books, especially of a 
seasonable Caveat against Popery, and 
a proselyting journey into Holland and 
Germany, were followed by his mar- 
riage with Gulielma Maria, daughter 
of Sir William Springett. After Sir 
William’s death his widow was married 
to Isaac Pennington, whose conversion 
to Quakerism led the way to that of 
his wife and her daughter. The hand- 
some and wealthy William Penn found 
no difficulty in carrying the heart of 
the fair Guli. It had been besieged in 
vain by the gentle Ellwood, the early 
and particular playmate of her youth, 
admitted as such to ride with her in 
her little coach drawn by her footmen 
about Lincoln’s Inn Fields; but the 
distinguished defender of the doctrines 
of the Friends, a gentleman of easy 
manners, pleasant and witty in dis- 
course, and uniformly kind and amiable 
to everybody, was a suitor not to be 
slighted. They met first at Chalfont 
St. Peter, in Buckinghamshire, near 
the pretty box to which Milton retired 
during the prevalence of the great 
plague in London. 

Penn was no ardent lover. Ob- 
stacles to his marriage there do not 
seem to have been any, but he “dallied,” 
says Mr. Dixon, “with the blissful 
days of courtship, and slowly made 
preparations for his marriage.” In the 
early spring of 1672 Guli and he were 
united after the simple fashion of the 
Quakers, and took up their abode at 
Rickmansworth. 

During the next ten years Penn 
continued his controversial defence of 
the Quakers in many pamphlets ; as a 
trustee he first became practically in- 
terested in American colonization ; he 
removed from Rickmansworth to a 
‘ateesd of his wife’s at Worming- 

lurst in Sussex ; and visited the con- 
tinent with friends George Fox and 
Robert Barclay, partly with design to 


stir up a feeling in favour of emigra- 
tion to New Jersey, the colony in 
which he had then an interest. Finally, 
we find him mixing in the squabbles 
of contested elections—striving to pro- 
cure the return of Algernon Sidney, 
first for Guildford and afterwards for 
Bramber. 

The next was the great event of 
Penn’s life. His father had left him 
a debt of 15,0007. due from the go- 
vernment. Payment in those days 
was scarcely to be hoped. Penn peti- 
tioned that instead of money he might 
have a grant of lands in America. 
There were many impediments and 
difficulties to be overcome, but in the 
end his petition was granted, and he 
became absolute proprietor as well as 
governor of the vast country of Penn- 
sylvania,—an extent of land “little 
less,” says Mr. Dixon, “than the whole 
area of England.” It was a tract of 
country neither rich nor fertile, but 
abounding with many natural advan- 
tages. Its mountain ranges contained 
stores inexhaustible of mineral wealth, 
its forest trees presented all varieties 
of wood for use or ornament, its waters 
abounded with wild fowl, its woods 
with game, whilst its valleys, in partial 
glimpses of richness, exhibited obvious 
evidences of what the country might 
become under the influence of industry 
and cultivation. It was hunted over 
by the native Indians, and there was a 
settlement of Swedes and Hollanders 
on one portion of its coast, but, with 
those exceptions, the vast territory was 
untrodden by foot of man. 

In Penn’s arrangements in connec- 
tion with his colony, there were two 
things which will render his name for 
ever memorable. First, he negociated 
a treaty with the Indians for the pur- 
chase of their rights, and the main- 
tenance of peace between them and 
the settlers in Pennsylvania; and se- 
condly, he laid down entire and ab- 
solute religious liberty as the corner- 
stone of the constitution of his colony. 
The other provisions of the constitution 
were of an extremely liberal or de- 
mocratic kind, and Mr. Dixon is of 
opinion that they were principally 
framed by the advice of Algernon 
Sidney. ‘The evidence upon this point, 
as far as we are “ee with it, is 
not satisfactory. But probably Mr. 
Dixon has some other information 
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upon the subject besides that contained 
in the letter of October 13, 1681, pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania.* We should 
draw very different inferences from 
that letter than those deduced by Mr. 
Dixon, but our waning space prevents 
our dwelling upon the subject. The 
documents as they stand are never- 
dying memorials of Penn’s love of free- 
dom. They place his name high upon 
the roll of men distinguished by uni- 
versal philanthropy. They establish 
his right to be regarded as a setter- 
forth of principles of the purest and 
most unsectarian liberality and bene- 
volence. Such men can never be 
esteemed too highly. 

On the 27th October, 1683, Penn 
first set foot on his new territories, 
whither he had been preceded by 
many settlers. The account of his pro- 
ceedings given by Mr. Dixon is most 
interesting. We can only recommend 
it to attention, and extract a small 
portion of the description of the cele- 
brated interview with the Indians : 


“ In the centre stood William Penn; 
in costume undistinguished from the sur- 
rounding group, save by the silken sash. 
His costume was simple, but not pedantic 
or ungainly. An outer coat, reaching to 
the knees, and covered with buttons; a 
vest of other materials, but equally ample; 
trousers extremely full, slashed at the 
sides, and tied with strings or ribbons: a 
profusion of shirt-sleeve and ruffles, —with 
a hat of the cavalier shape (wanting only 
the feather), from beneath the brim of 
which escaped thecurls of anew peruke,— 
were its chief and not ungraceful ingre- 
dients. At his right hand was Colonel 
Markham, who had met the Indians in 
council more than once on that identical 
spot, and was regarded by them as a firm 
and faithful friend ; on his left Pearson, 
the intrepid companion of his voyage ; 
and near his person, but a little back- 
ward, a band of his most attached ad- 
herents. When the Indians approached 
in their old forest costume, their bright 
feathers sparkling in the sun, and their 
bodies painted in the most gorgeous man- 
ner, the governor received them with the 
easy dignity of one accustomed to mix 
with European courts. As soon as the 
reception was over, the sachems retired 
to a short distance, and, after a brief con- 
sultation among themselves, Taminent, 
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the chief sachem or king, a man whose 
virtues are still remembered by the sons 
of the forest, advanced again a few paces, 
and put upon his own head a chaplet, into 
which was twisted a small horn; this 
chaplet was his symbol of power ; and in 
the customs of the Lenni Lenapé, when- 
ever the chief placed it upon his brows, 
the spot became at once sacred, and the 
person of every one present inviolable. 
The venerable Indian king then seated 
himself on the ground, with the older 
sachems on his right and left ; the middle- 
aged warriors ranged themselves in the 
form of a crescent, or half-moon, round 
them; and the younger men formed a 
third and outer semicircle. All being 
seated in this picturesque and striking 
order, the old monarch announced to the 
governor that the natives were prepared 
to hear and consider his words. Penn 
then rose to address them, his counte- 
navee beaming with all the pride of man- 
hood. He was at this time thirty-eight 
years old; light and graceful in form ; 
‘the handsomest, best looking, most 
lively gentleman’ she had ever seen, 
wrote a ludy who was an eye-witness of 
the ceremony. He addressed them in 
their own language ; the topics were few 
and simple; and the beauty of his ideas 
would compensate with such an audience 
for the minor errors of diction. The 
Great Spirit, he said, who ruled in the 
heaven to which good men go after death, 
who had made them and him out of 
nothing, and who knew every secret 
thought that was in the heart of white 
man or red man, knew that he and his 
children had a strong desire to live in 
peace, to be their friends, to do no wrong, 
but to serve them in every way to the 
extent of their power.... He and his 
children, he went on to say, never used 
the rifle or trusted to the sword... . They 
intended to do no harm, and they had no 
fear in their hearts. They believed that 
their brothers of the red race were just, 
and they were prepared to trust in their 
friendship. He then unfolded the writing 
of the treaty of friendship, and explained 
its clauses one after the other. It re- 
cited that from that day the children of 
Onas (the name given to Penn by the 
Indians) and the nations of the Lenni 
Lenapé should be brothers to each other,— 
that all paths should be free and open,— 
that the doors of the white men should be 
open to the red men, and the doors of the 
red men should be open to the white 
men,—that the children of Onas should 
not believe any false reports of the Lenni 





* Vol. iii. part i. p. 285. 
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Lenapé, nor the Lenni Lenapé of the 
children of Onas, but should come and 
see for themselves as brother to brothers, 
and bury such false reports in a bottom- 
less pit; ... that if any son of Onas were 
to do any harm to any red-skin, or any 
red-skin were to do harm to a son of 
Onas, the sufferer should not offer to 
tight himself, but should complain to the 
chiefs and to Onas, that justice might be 
declared by twelve honest men, and the 
wrong buried in a pit with no bottom ;— 
that the Lenni Lenapé should assist the 
white men, and the white men should 
assist the Lenni Lenapé, against all such 
as would disturb them or do them hurt ;— 
and lastly, that both Christians and In- 
dians should tell their children of this 
league and chain of friendship, that it 
should grow stronger and stronger, and 
be kept bright and clean, without rust or 
spot, while the waters ran down the creeks 
and rivers, and while the sun and moon 
and stars endured. He then laid the 
scroll on the ground. What king Ta- 
minent replied is not known, except that, 
in substance, he was favourable to the 
views of Penn. The sachems received 
his proposal with decent gravity, and ac- 
cepted it for themselves and for their 
children. No oaths, no seals, no official 
mummeries were used; the treaty was 
ratified on both sides with a Yea, yea, the 
only one, says Voltaire, that the world has 
known, never sworn to and never broken.” 


After twelve months’ residence in 
America, Penn returned to England 
just before the death of Charles II. 
and the accession of the old acquaint- 
ance both of Penn’s father and of him- 
self, James II. The next three years 
constituted a most singular period in 
Penn’s life. It was what Mr. Dixon 
terms his “day of court influence.” 
He removed his family and his resi- 
dence from Worminghurst, took *“ an 
apartment” in Holland House, Ken- 
sington, was a daily visitor to the King, 
had great influence with him, avowedly 
used it in procuring favours, and was 
sought after in consequence as a me- 
diator and a patron by crowds of 
people, who flocked to his daily levee 
at Kensington. A Quaker historian 
tells us that he had seen as many as 
two hundred people at Penn’s resi- 
dence ina morning. This is the most 
difficult portion of Penn’s life. Mr. 
Dixon pleads for him earnestly and 
skilfully, and we acquit him on the 
evidence adduced by Mr. Dixon (as 
we stated in our last Magazine) of 
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the charges brought against him by 
Mackintosh and Macaulay; but, al- 
though he did not actively interfere in 
the detestable things which were then 
transacted, and no doubt did actively 
interfere to procure the doing of kind 
and generous things, he ought never, 
in conformity with his own principles, 
to have relinquished his country life 
in order voluntarily to assume the 
position of a kind of master of re- 
quests to a cruel tyrant, supporting 
him with his countenance, and holding 
friendly intercourse with his wretched 
agents. 

After the Revolution of 1688 many 
afflictions come upon the great Quaker. 
He was involved in public prosecutions 
and in private law-suits ; he had sore 
troubles with his children ; his govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania was interfered 
with by the government at home, and 
he received little support or gratitude 
from his colonists in America. In 1712 
he lapsed into a state of bodily and 
mental weakness, which went on gra- 
dually increasing until his death, 
which took place on the 30th July, 
1718, at his seat at Ruscombe, in 
Berkshire. His sunset was amid clouds, 
but his end was cheered by an excel- 
lent wife, the daughter of a merchant 
at Bristol whom he married after the 
decease of Guli Springett. He rests 
at Jordans, in Buckinghamshire. 

Penn was a man of a quick and 
lively turn of mind, ready in utterance, 
affectionate in his manner of speech, 
self-possessed both in conversation and 
conduct, and, in the former, full of 
anecdote and illustration. In sweetness 
of disposition he is spoken of as un- 
rivalled. Mild and amiable in the 
highest degree, his heart was full of 
love to all mankind. Nor were his 
negative qualities less attractive than 
those we have enumerated. Selfish- 
ness, suspicion, pride, and covetous- 
ness are vices of which no trace or 
stain appears upon his history. Ever 
ready to exert himself for other people, 
when he had power, he used it wil- 
lingly for any kindly purpose; he even 
forestalled applicants by himself con- 
sidering, in the warmth and largeness 
of his heart, how he might best employ 
the means at his command for the 
benefit of other people. His influence 
was greatly increased by an elegant 
and commanding presence, and a 
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countenance upon which the manly 
openness of his generous nature was 
stamped in characters which every 
one might read. 

Whoever consults his works will 
form a favourable opinion of his under- 
standing. It was not of a kind which 
entitles him to be placed in the highest 
order of thinkers, but his views are 
always clear and definite ; on points 
of any importance he is never timid or 
doubtful ; he never evades a question 
or disposes of it otherwise than upon 
principle. But the qualities which are 
the most prominent in his writings are 
piety and charity. He never treats 
any questions otherwise than reli- 
giously, nor mankind otherwise than 
benevolently. The religious portion 
of his character does not seem to us 
to be sufficiently dwelt upon in Mr. 
Dixon’s book. It was the very essence 
of his whole life and conduct. His 
peculiar goodness consisted in the ap- 
plication of the religious virtue of 
charity to all mankind, and his great- 
ness is to be found in the excess of 
his share of that virtue as compared 
with other men. 

Mr. Dixon writes vigorously and 
picturesquely. His very able book 
exhibits skill in research, and eminent 
powers both of condensation and de- 
scription. Our extracts evidence his 
felicity in the latter respect. The in- 
terest of his narrative never flags. 
From beginning to end, whether he is 
dealing with the old Admiral and his 
worldly intrigues, with the youthful 
Quaker and his love affairs, with the 
mature philanthropist and his rising 
colony, or with the bewildered and 
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melancholy close of the great Quaker’s 
earthly career, the history is admi- 
rably sustained. The faults of the 
book are a too great occasional indulg- 
ence of the imaginative, and an excess 
of anxiety to make Penn’s good quali- 
ties tell in favour of republicanism. In 
future editions, which will soon be 
called for, of a book so interesting, we 
especially advise the author to recon- 
sider that portion of his work which 
relates to Algernon Sidney. Unless 
he has authorities of which we know 
nothing, he ascribes to Algernon Sid- 
ney an influence in Penn’s arrange- 
ments respecting the constitution of 
his colony which does not seem to be 
proved. 

Whilst speaking of authorities, we 
should also point out that many of 
Mr. Dixon’s references require amend- 
ment. Of the letters to which he re- 
fers it seems that several are in manu- 
script. He should tell us where they 
are, and, in the case of unpublished let- 
ters not accessible to the public, should 
print the actual words upon which he 
builds. We have no doubt that he 
is very careful and conscientious ; but 
no historical writer—not writing upon 
his own knowledge—has a right to ask 
credence for statements which cannot 
be tested. It would be a better thing 
still if Mr. Dixon would publish a 
collection of all Penn’s letters. They 
would form a valuable and interesting 
volume, and between Quakers and 
lovers of history (if there were any 
reasonable copyright arrangement be- 
tween the old world and the new, we 
might add,—between England and 
America) it would be sure to sell. 





THE ARCHAOLOGY OF SCOTLAND.* 


IF the architectural antiquities of 
Scotland, as has been remarked: in a 
preceding number of our Magazine 
(p. 278), have until recently been but 
inadequately investigated and made 
known, much less attention has been 
bestowed on the branches of archzo- 


logical inquiry which have for their 
object the explanation of those re- 
mains of early date which in the South 
have received well-directed notice. 
The rude architecture of the cairn, 
the cromlech, and the barrow,—the 
implements, utensils, and weapons of 
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primeval times too remote for the pen 
of history, have been in all countries 
the last to attract the serious considera- 
tion of the experienced and scientific 
antiquary ; while they have afforded 
wide scope for rash speculators, who 
built up theories which were only 
tolerated from the fact that general 
ignorance prevailed, and that the day 
had not arrived for testing by the 
sound deductions of reason and science 
the fallacies of pseudo antiquarianism. 
Within the last twenty years (we had 
nearly said within the last ten) archzo- 
logy has become so popular, that it 
may almost be reckoned among the 
amusements of the day and the fashions 
of the times. Sudden transitions are 
always to be suspected, and in the 
adoption by the many of a pursuit 
which had been previously confined to 
the few, we may justly dread a super- 
ficiality in acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of the science of antiquities, 
which may lead to injudicious and 
misdirected researches, perpetuating 
the old practice of making discoveries 
without preserving the objects dis- 
covered, or the facts connected with 
them, upon which alone science can 
work. 

The author of the valuable work we 
are about to bring before the notice of 
our readers, complains that the Scot- 
tish antiquaries of past times neglected 
to treasure up facts for an archzolo- 
gical system, such as have been re- 
corded in the Archeologia, the Nenia 
Britannica, and other works published 
in the South, which have smoothed the 
path of the English antiquary. He 
also complains of the comparatively 
little assistance that is to gained 
by the student from our public insti- 
tutions. 

“In nothing,’ he remarks, “ is the 
want of the intelligent co-operation of 
the kindred sciences which bear on the 
study of antiquities more apparent than 
in the present state of our public collec- 
tions. The British Museum contains the 
elements of a collection which, if arranged 
ethnographically and chronologically, 
would form the most valuable school of 
popular instruction that Government 
could establish ; and no other country 
rests under the same manifest duty to. 
form a complete ethnological museum as 
Britain: with her hundred colonies, and 
her tribes of subject aborigines in every 
quarter of the globe, losing their indi- 
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viduality where they escape extinction, 
by absorption-and assimilation to their 
European masters. Were an entire quad- 
rangular range of apartments in the Bri- 
tish Museum devoted to a continuous 
systematic arrangement, the visitor should 
pass from the ethnographic rooms, show- 
ing man as he is still found in the primi- 
tive savage state, and destitute of the me- 
tallurgic arts ; thence to the relics of the 
Stone period, not of Britain or Europe 
only, but also of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, including the remarkable primitive 
traces which even Egypt discloses. To 
this would then fitly succeed the old mo- 
numents of Egyptian civilisation, the 
Nimrud marbles, the sculptures of India, 
and all the other evidences of early Asiatic 
arts. The Archaic Greek and Colonial 
works should come after these, followed 
by the master-pieces of the age of Peri 

cles, and these again by the monuments of 
imperial Rome. Thus by a natural se- 
quence we return to British remains : the 
Anglo-Roman relics piecing on like a new 
chapter of European history, at the point 
where our island first appears as a part of 
the old Roman world, and followed in 
succession by our native Anglo-Saxon, 
Scandinavian, Norman, and Medieval an- 
tiquities. The materials for all this, if we 
except the primitive British relics, are 
already acquired ; and while to the thou- 
sands who annually throng the Museum, 
in idle and profitless wonder, this would 
at once convert into intelligible history, 
what must now be to the vast majority of 
visitors a confused assortment of nearly 
meaningless relics, even the most pro- 
found scholar might derive from it infor- 
mation and pleasure, such as would amply 
repay the labour of re-arrangement. The 
immense practical value of collections to 
the archeologist renders their proper ar- 
rangement a matter of grave importance, 
and one which cannot be allowed to rest 
in its present extremely imperfect state.’’ 


In Scotland also, Mr. Wilson states, 
there is no national collection of an- 
tiquities, one of the great obstacles 
being the enforcement of the law of 
treasure-trove, the disastrous effects 
of which semi-barbarous system are 
made glaringly conspicuous in the 
narratives introduced in various parts 
of his volume. This and other diffi- 
culties such as we have before alluded 
to, the author has had to encounter 
in this attempt to reduce into method 
and system the scattered and mis- 
placed antiquities of Scotland, with 
their history and evidence. With 
great zeal and intelligence he has suc- 
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cessfully discriminated, and, in a vo- 
lume of 700 pages has classified in a 
clear and satisfactory manner, the nu- 
merous and varied works of rude and 
early art, in many of which none 
but the practised eye of the toiling 
antiquary could possibly discern those 
few but decisive characters which 
furnish data for comparison and ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. Wilson, following the system of 
classification first suggested by Coun- 
sellor Thompsen of Copenhagen, and 
generally adopted by the antiquaries 
of the North, divides his materia 
archeologica into three periods, the 
Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron or 
Teutonic period. Into the last division 
he throws the Roman series, and into 
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the Bronze period some objects which 
bear the impress of Roman influence, 
observing, very properly, that this ar- 
rangement must be considered as 
subject to certain modifications. The 
Teutonic or Iron period in Mr. Wil- 
son’s system includes also the Scoto- 
Roman epoch ; usually the Iron period 
has been considered to be more exclu- 
sively confined to the range of Teu- 
tonic remains. 

We shall, however, best consult the 
interest of our readers and the strong 
claims of this excellent work, by giving 
a few examples of the illustrations 
which are so abundantly intercalated 
in the text. The first selected is a 
specimen of the pot quern, described 
as of unusually large size, and found 





on the farm of Westbank, Gladsmuir 
rish, East-Lothian, and now in the 

ottish Museum. “ It consists of a 
hollowed stone basin, with an aperture 
through which the meal or flour es- 
capes, and a smaller circular stone 
fitting into it, and pierced, as in the 
topstones, with a hole in the centre, 
through which the grain was thrown 
into the mill. It is made of coarse 

udding-stone, and measures 17 inches 
in diameter, and 83 inches high. It 
appears to have had two handles at- 
tached to it at opposite sides.” 

The following sensible observations 
are taken from the introduction to 
the classification of the weapons and 
implements of the bronze period. 

‘“* Much learned and very profitless con- 
troversy has been carried on respecting 
the weapons of the Bronze period. The 
archeéological works of last century and 
of the early years of the present century 

5 


abound with elaborate demonstrations of 
the correspondence of celts and spearheads 
to the Roman securis, hasta, and pilum. 
It may be doubted if some of the more 
recent attempts to determine the exact 
purpose for which each variety of bronze 
implement was designed tend to much 
more satisfactory results. When it is 
considered that the most expert and sa- 
gacious archeologist would probably be 
puzzled to determine the purpose of one- 
half the tools of a modern carpenter or 
lock-smith, it is surely assuming too 
much, when he stumbles on the hoarded 
weapons and implements of the old Briton, 
who has reposed underneath his monu- 
mental tumulus, with all the secrets of 
his craft buried with him, for full two 
thousand years, to pretend to more than a 
very general determination of their uses. 
Much mischief indeed is done in the pre- 
sent stage of the science by such attempts 
at ‘ being wise above that which is written.’ 
These relics are our written records of the 
old ages, and it is well that we should 
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avoid bringing their chroniclings into dis- 
credit by forcing on them an interpreta- 
tion they will not legitimately bear.’’ 


The classification of the so-called 
Celts we prefer to some others which 
have been proposed, as being more 
simple. In the following engravings 
are exhibited examples of bronzespear- 
heads. 


“The first is a singular form of socketed 
spear, differing from any example I have 
met with elsewhere. It was found, along 
with various other bronze weapons and 





implements, ina moss near Campbeltown, 
Argyleshire, and is now the property of 
J. W. Mackenzie, esq. It measures 
nearly seven inches in length, by one and 
a half inch in greatest breadth, and is co- 
vered with verd antique. The other wood- 
cut represents a spear-head with two loops, 
which is one of the very commonest forms 
of the smaller class of Scottish bronze 
spears, most generally of the bright yellow 
metal, apparently peculiar to Scotland and 
Ireland.” 


In the first of the next two cuts is 
shewn a double-looped spear-head, five 
and two-fifth inches long, found near 
the river Dean, Angusshire. Mr. Wil- 
son remarks, 


“* Among the broken and half-melted 
arms dredged out of Duddingstone Loch 
are numerous fragments of such eyed 
spear-heads, and several very beautiful 
perfect specimens are preserved in the 
Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries, as 
well ‘as at Abbotsford, and in other private 
collections. They are extremely various 
in form, exhibiting such a diversity of 
design even in the simple patterns, as well 
as of ornamental details in the more ela- 
borate ones, as amply to confirm the idea 
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suggested by so many remains of the 
bronze period, that these relics were the 
products of no central manufactory, much 
less the importation of foreign traders, but 
were designed and moulded according to 
the taste and skill of the local artificer, 
most frequently for his own use.’’ 

The fourth engraving exhibits a re- 
markably largeand elaborately worked 
bronze spear-head, assigned to a place 
among thelater products of the bronze 
period. It is nineteen inches in length, 
and was found on the lands of Den- 
head, in the parish of Cupar-Angus, 





Perthshire. “The bronze, like that 
of many other works of the same pe- 
riod, is extremely brittle, and the 
spear-head is broken and imperfect. 
One of the fractures near the point of 
the blade shews that a thin rod of iron 
has been inserted in the centre of the 
mould to give additional strength to 
this unusually large weapon, and suffi- 
ces to connect it with the second tran- 
sition-period, when the bronze was 
giving way to the more useful and 
abundant metal which now nearly 
supersedes all others in the useful 
arts.” 

Among the remains which are fre- 
quently presented to the archeologist 
unaccompanied with those facts which 
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combine to lead him to appropriate 
the objects to particular periods and 
peoples, are the weapons, ornaments, 
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and vessels brought to light in drain- 
ing bogs and lakes. ‘The bronze caul- 
dron here represented affords an in- 





stance. It was dug up from the bottom 
of the peat-moss of Kincardine, and is 
twenty-five inches in diameter and 
sixteen inches in height. One sixty 
inches in circumference was found in 
1834 in a bog in the barony of Farney, 
Ulster. Mr. Wilson considers these 
and similar vessels to which he refers 
to be of native workmanship. As late 
as the Saxon times bronze bowls and 
dishes are not unfrequently found in 
graves. In such cases their date and 
parentage are evident; not always so 
when met with in bogs or rivers or 
isolated in other localities. At every 
step we take in this investigation we 
feel with Mr. Wilson the want of facts 
for comparison. The double-spouted 
vessel on page 278 may be as late as 
the tenth century, or even later. In 
reference to these ancient utensils we 
quote a passage :— 

“The superstitious veneration which 
ignorance attaches more or less readily to 
whatever is derived from a remote or un- 
known origin, bas not failed to include 
these ancient utensils among the objects 
of its devotion or fear. In Ireland, more 
especially, this feeling is still powerful in 
its influence on the peasantry, and not un- 
frequently throws additional obstacles in 
the way of antiquarian research. But in 
Scotland it was also equally powerful at 
no very remote date, nor was its influence 
limited to the unlettered peasant. In the 
great hall of Tullyallan Castle, near Kin- 
cardine, there formerly hung suspended 





from one of the bosses of its richly sculp- 
tured roof an ancient bronze kettle of the 
most usual form, which bore the name of 
The Lady’s Purse. It was traditionally 
reputed to be filled with gold ; and the old 
family legend bore, that so long as it 
hung there the Castle would stand and the 
Tullyallan family would flourish. Whether 
the Blackadders of Tullyallan ever had re- 
course to the treasures of the lady’s purse 
in their hour of need can no longer be 
known, for the castle roof has fallen, and 
the old race who owned it is extinct. The 
ancient cauldron, however, on the safety 
of which the fate of the owners was be- 
lieved to hang, is preserved. It was dug 
cut of the ruins by a neighbouring tenant, 
and is still regarded with the veneration 
due to the fatal memorial of an extinct 
race. It measures 83 inches in diameter 
by 52 inches in height as it stands, and is 
simply what would be called by antiqua- 
ries a Roman camp-kettle, and by old 
Scottish dames a brass kail-pot! This 
medieval tradition suffices at least to show 
that the object of its superstitious venera- 
tion pertained to an older era than that of 
the Baron’s Hall.”’ 


The examples of cinerary urns and 
vases furnished in this work bear a 
very close resemblance to those found 
in the earlier barrows of Dorsetshire, 
Derbyshire, and other parts of the 
kingdom. The annexed cut shews a 
group found with a skeleton at Ban- 
chory, Aberdeenshire, in a cist com- 
posed of six stones. 

The mass of curious and valuable 
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information which Mr. Wilson has 
here brought together is truly sur- 
prising, and it is rendered more im- 
portant on account of the excellent 
index. To illustrate his own researches 
the author has sought the aid of the 
recorded discoveries of others, some 
of which are not made with that i 
cision and power of perception which 
distinguish his own.* The sepulchral 
remains found in the Yorkshire wolds, 
of which an account was read at the 
meeting of the Archeological Institute 
at York, are termed British. There 
can be but little doubt of their being 
early Saxon, and to this period we 
would assign the tomb of the sup- 
posed British charioteer found near 
Ballindalloch, and of which an account 


was communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. 

The object shewn in the annexed 
cut belongs toa class of the highest 
interest, but which also, from the want 
of facts in the place of theories, has 
never been properly understood. It 
is a bridle-bit, of a superior descrip- 
tion, and is thus described :— 


“The beautiful example figured here, 
was found about the year 1785, in the 
bottom of a deep moss at the east end of 
Birrenswork Hill, Dumfriesshire, a loca- 
lity rich in the remains of Roman and 
British arts, and where the traces both of 
Roman and native intrenchments are still 
visible. The outer diameter of the rings of 
the bridle-bit measures two and one-seven- 
tenth inches, and the ornamental appen- 





dages projecting into each ring still retain 
considerable traces of the red and blue 
enamel with which they have been filled. 
It must have been made for a small horse, 
as the centre piece measures somewhat 
less than two inches within the perforated 
loops. It appears to have been long in 
use. The large rings are much worn, and 
have been ingeniously repaired by rivetting 
a new piece to each. The small loops 


or eyes also attaching them to the bit 
have had a fresh coating of metal super- 
added where they were partially worn 
through.”’ 


The subjoined cut represents a 
group of bronze rings from a discovery 
of a quantity of rings, bridle-bits, and 
other portions of horse furniture, 
found at Middleby, Annandale, in the 





* Ex gr. the figure of Pallas, first published by Stuart in his ‘‘ Caledonia Romana.”’ 
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last century. Some of them closely 
resemble the objects found at Stan- 
wick, now in the British Museum,* of 
which as yet we have seen no full and 
satisfactory account published. 

Mr. Wilson has brought down his 
survey to a comparatively late period, 
and has left no field in Scottish arch- 
ology unvisited. In the Western 
Isles, in Man, and in the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles, the head-quarters of 
the Norwegians, we find strong traces 
of Scandinavian arts. 


‘To this period belongs the very cha- 
racteristic and beautiful ornament, usually 
designated the shell-shaped brooch, and 
which is equally familiar to Scandinavian 


and British antiquaries. In Scotland 
especially, many beautiful examples have 
been found: several of them are preserved 
in the Museum of the Scottish Antiqua- 
ries, and from these the following is se- 
lected as surpassing in beauty of design 
and intricacy of ornament any other ex- 
ample of which I am aware. It consists, 
as usual, of a convex plate of metal, with 
an ornamental border, surmounted by 
another convex plate of greater depth, 
highly ornamented with embossed and 
perforated designs, the effect of which ap- 
pears to have been further heightened by 
the lower plate being gilded so as to show 
through the open work. In this example 
the gilding still remains tolerably perfect. 
On the under side are the projecting plates, 
still retaining a fragment of the corroded 





iron pin, where it has turned on a hinge, 
and at the opposite end the bronze catch 
into which it clasped. The under side of 
the brooch appears to have been lined 
with coarse linen, the texture of which is 
still clearly defined on the coating of verd 
antique with which it is now covered. 
But its peculiar features consist of an 


elevated central ornament resembling a 
crown, and four intricately chased pro- 
jections terminating in horses’ heads. It 
was found in September 1786, along with 
another brooch of the same kind, lying 
beside a skeleton, under a flat stone, very 
near the surface, above the ruins of a 
Pictish house or burgh in Caithness. It 








; * It would be a great advantage to science if such things were exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries previous to being deposited in the British Museum. 
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measures nearly four and a half inches in 
length, by three inches in breadth, and 
two and two-fifth inches in height to the 
top of the crown. Like many others of 
the same type, it appears to have been 
jewelled. In several examples of these 
brooches which I have compared, the 
lower convex plates so nearly resemble 
each other, as to suggest the probability of 
their having been cast in the same mould, 
while the upper plates entirely differ.’’ 


Mr. Wilson illustrates the mode of 
wearing these brooches by a monu- 
ment published by Mr. Chalmers in 
his “ Ancient Sculptured Monuments 
of Angus,” to which beautiful work 
reference should be made for the 
Norrieslaw relics, which, though they 
may come within the usually accepted 
Christian period, are Pagan to all in- 
tents and purposes. It may be here 
remarked that Mr. Wilson’s researches, 
like those of Mr. Bruce on the Roman 
wall, afford no evidence whatever of 
Christian influence at any early period. 

The history of the Roman invasion of 
Scotland Mr. Wilson considers as “a 
mere episode which might be alto- 
gether omitted without very greatly 
marring the integrity and complete- 
ness of the national annals.” At all 
events we here get upon solid ground, 
and, assisted by history and inscrip- 
tions, we feel our way with much 
greater certainty than when wandering 
among earth-works and the unlettered 
monuments of a semi-barbarous peo- 
ple. Some new inscriptions are added 
by Mr. Wilson to our Roman collec- 
tion. That shewn in the annexed cut 
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was discovered at Birrens, onthe site 
of the well-known Roman station. It 
is a dedication to the manes of Con- 
stantia, the daughter of Philus Mag- 
nius, aged one year eight months and 
nine days. The letters on the pedi- 
ment Mr. Wilson satisfactorily reads, 
Frater fieri curavit. 

In a volume of 700 pages, stored 
with curious facts and matters often 
involving questions open to discussion, 
we can do little more than point to 
some few subjects, without being able 
to do justice to the author’s elaborate 
expositions. Aware of the impossi- 
bility of conveying in a review an ade- 
quate notion of the value of this vo- 
lume, we conclude our remarks with 
observing that the work must take its 
place on the shelf of the historian and 
antiquary for reference, not merely to 
the antiquities of Scotland, but also to 
those of the United Kingdom. 


THE STORY OF NELL GWYN. 


RELATED BY PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


Cuapr. V.—The Sayings of King Charles II. 


“ T HAVE made a collection,” said 
Walpole, “of the witty sayings of 
Charles IT. and a collection of bon-mots 
by people who only said one witty 
thing in the whole course of their 
lives.”* Both these collections are, it 
is believed, unfortunately lost. The 
former deficiency I have however at- 


tempted to supply (I fear imperfectly) 
in the following chapter; regarding 
remarkable sayings as among the very 
best illustrations of individual cha- 
racter and manners. 

The satirical epitaph written upon 
King Charles II. at his own request,” 
by his witty favourite the Earl of Ro- 





® Walpoliana, vol. i. p. 58. 


> So Sir Walter Scott in Misc. Prose Works, vol. xxiv. p. 171—but upon what 


authority ? 
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chester, is said to be not more severe 
than it is just : 

Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one. 
How witty was the reply. “The matter, 
he observed, was easily accounted for 
—his discourse was his own, his actions 
were his ministry’s.”* 

A good story of the King and the 
loyal ate: Mayor of London at a Guild- 
hall dinner has been preserved to us in 
the Spectator. The King’s easy man- 
ner, and Sir Robert Viner’s loyalty and 
due sense of city hospitality, carried 
the great dignitary of Guildhall into 
certain familiarities not altogether 
graceful at any time, and quite out of 
character ata public table. The King, 
who understood very well how to ex- 
tricate himself from difficulties of this 
description, gave a hint to the compan 
to avoid ceremony, and stole off to his 
coach, which stood ready for him in 
Guildhall Yard. But the Mayor liked 
his Majesty’s company too well, and 
was grown so intimate that he pursued 
the merry sovereign, and, catching him 
fast by the hand, cried out with a ve- 
hement oath and accent, “ Sir, you 
shall stay and take t’other bottle.” 
“The airy monarch,” continues the 

ayrator of the anecdote, looked kindly 
“im over his shoulder, and with a 
ge and graceful air (for I saw him 
the time and do now), repeated this 
line of the old song : 

He that’s drunk is as great as a king, 
and immediately turned back and 
complied with his landlord.”* This 
famous anecdote is importantly illus- 
trated by a letter from the Countess 
Dowager of Sunderland to her bro- 
ther Henry Sidney, written five years 
after the mayoralty of Sir Robert 
Viner. The King had supped with 
the Lord Mayor ; and the aldermen on 
the occasion drank the King’s health 
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over and over upon their knees, wish- 
ing every one hanged and damned that 
would not serve him with their lives 
and fortunes. But this was not all. 
As his guards were drunk, or said to be 
so, they would not trust his Majesty 
with so insecure an escort, but attended 
him themselyes to Whitehall, and, as 
the lady-writer observes, “all went 
merry out of the King’s cellar.” So 
much was this accessibility of manner 
in the King acceptable to his people, 
that the Mayor and his brethren waited 
next day at Whitehall to return thanks 
to the King and Duke for the honour 
they had done them, and the Mayor 
confirmed by this reception was changed 
from an ill to a well affected subject.* 

It was an age of nicknames—the 
King himself was known as “ Old 
Rowley,” in allusion to an ill-favoured 
but famous horse in the Royal Mews. 
Nor was the cognomen at all disagree- 
able to him. Mrs. Holford, a young 
lady much admired by the King, was 
in her apartments singing a satirical 
ballad upon “ Old Rowley the King,” 
when he knocked at her door. Upon 
her asking who was there, he, with his 
usual good humour, replied “Old Row- 
ley himself, madam.”* Hobbeshe called 
“the Bear.” ‘Here comes the Bear to 
be baited” was his remark, as soon as he 
saw the great philosopher‘ surrounded 
by the wits who rejoiced in his con- 
versation. A favourite yacht received 
from him the name of “ Fubbs,” in 
honour of the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
who was plump and full in her per- 
son. The queen he called “ a bat,” 
in allusion to her short, broad figure, 
her gee complexion, and the pro- 
jection of her upper lip from a pro- 
tuberant foretooth.» 

His politeness was remarkable, and 
he could convey a rebuke in the style 
of a wit and a gentleman. When 
Penn stood before him with his hat on 
—the King put off his. “ Friend 
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Charles,” said Penn, “why dost thou 
not keep on thy hat?” “ Tis the cus- 
tom of this place,” replied the monarch 
in his usual strain of pleasantry, “ that 
never above one person should be co- 
vered at a time.”* 

When reprimanded by one of his 
courtiers for leading or interlarding 
his discourse with unnecessary oaths, 
he defended himself by saying, “ Your 
martyr swore twice more than ever I 
did.”*" And, in allusion again to his 
father’s character, he observed to Lord 
Keeper Guildford, who was musing 
somewhat pensively on the woolsack, 
“ My Lord, be of good comfort, I will 
not forsake my friends as my father 
did.”*« To Reresby he remarked, “Do 
not trouble yourself; I will stick by 
you and my old friends, for if I do not 
I shall have nobody stick to me ;” and 
on another occasion he said to the 
same memorialist, “ Let them do what 
they will, I will never part with any 
officer at the request of either House ; 
my father lost his head by such com- 
pliance, but as for me, I intend to die 
another way.”4 

Seeing a soldier of the parliament— 
one of Cromwell’s officers, and one 
active against the King—led through 
the streets of Oxford as a prisoner, he 
asked what they designed to do with 
him. They said they were carrying 
him to the King, his father; “ Carry 
him rather to the gallows and hang 
him up,” was the reply; “for if you 
carry him to my father he'll surely 
pardon him.”* This was not cruelty 
in Charles—but rather a brief illustra- 
tion of his father’s character. 

He was altogether in favour of ex- 
tempore preaching, and was unwilling 
to listen to the delivery of a written 
sermon. Patrick excused himself froma 
chaplaincy “ finding it very difficult to 
get a sermon without book.” On one 
occasion the King asked the famous 
Stillingfleet, “How it was that he 
always read his sermons before him 
when he was informed that he always 
preached without book elsewhere ?” 
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Stillingfleet answered something about 
the awe of so noble a congregation, the 
presence of so great and wise a prince, 
with which the King himself was 
very well contented. “ But pray,” 
continued Stillingfleet, “will your Ma- 
jesty give me leave to ask you a ques- 
tion ? Why de you read your speeches 
when you can have none of the same 
reasons ?” ‘ Why truly, doctor,” re- 
plied the King, “ your question is a 
very pertinent one, and so will be my 
answer. Ihave asked the two Houses 
so often and for so much money, that 
I am ashamed to look them in the 
face.”* This “slothful way of preach- 
ing,” for so the King called it, had 
arisen during the civil wars ; and Mon- 
mouth, when Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in compliance 
with the order of the King, directed a 
letter to the university that the practice 
of reading sermons should be wholly 
laid aside. 

When Cosins, Bishop of Durham, 
reminded the King that he had pre- 
sumed to recommend Sancroft and 
Sudbury as chaplains to his Majesty, 
the King replied, “ My Lord, recom- 
mend two more such to me and I will 
return you any four [have for them.” ‘ 

One of his replies to Sir Christopher 
Wren is characteristic both of the 
merry monarch and of the great arch” 
tect. The King was inspecting 
new rooms which Wren had built .. Pm 
him in his hunting-palace at New-* 
market, and observed that “he thought 
the rooms too low.” Sir Christopher, 
who was a little man, walked round 
them, and looking up and about him 
said, “ I think, and it please your Ma- 
jesty, they are high enough.” Charles, 
squatting down to his architect's height, 
and creeping about in this whimsical 

sture cried, “ Aye, Sir Christopher, 

think they are high enough.”* 

The elder Richardson was fond of 
telling a characteristic story of the 
King and kingly honour. A cut-purse, 
or pickpocket, with as much effrontery 
of face as dexterity of finger, had got 
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into the drawing-room on the King’s 
birthday dressed like a gentleman, and 
was detected by the King taking a gold 
_snuff-box out of a man of quality’s 
pocket. The rogue, who saw his sove- 
reign’s eye upon him, put his finger to 
his nose, and made a sign to the King 
with a wink to say nothing. Witha 
like presence of mind the King took the 
hint, and, watching the Earl, enjoyed 
his feeling first in one pocket and then 
in another for his missing box. The 
King now called the nobleman to him; 
“ You need not give yourself,” he said, 
“any more trouble about it, my Lord, 
your box is gone; I am myself an ac- 
complice :—I could not help it, I was 
made a confidant.”* 
Of his graver and deeper remarks 
Dryden has preserved a specimen. “I 
remember a saying,” writes the poet, 
“of King Charles IT. on Sir Matthew 
Hale (who was, doubtless, an uncor- 
rupted and upright man), that his 
servants were sure to be cast on any 
trial which was heard before him; not 
that he thought the judge was possibly 
to be bribed, but that his integrity 
might be too scrupulous; and that the 
causes of the Crown were always sus- 
picious when the privileges of subjects 
were concerned.”” The wisdom of the 
remark as respects Sir Matthew Hale, 
is confirmed by Roger North: “ If one 
party was a courtier,” says North, 
“and well dressed, and the other a 
sort of puritan, with a black cap and 
plain clothes, Hale insensibly thought 
the justice of the cause with the lat- 
ter." Nor has it passed without the 
censure of Johnson: “A judge,” said 
Johnson, “may be partial otherwise 
than to the Crown; we have seen 
judges partial to the populace.”¢ 
His easy, gentlemanlike way of ex- 
pressing disapprobation is exemplified 
in a saying to which I have already 
had occasion to refer, “ Is that like me?” 
he said to Riley the painter, to whom 
he had sat for his portrait, “then, odd’s 
fish, I am an ugly fellaw.”¢ 
When told that the Emperor of 
Morocco had made him a present 
of two lions and thirty ostriches, he 
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laughed and said, “ He knew nothing 
more proper to send by way of return 
than a flock of geese.” 

Of Harrow Church, standing on a 
hill and visible for many miles round, 
he is said to have remarked “ that it 
was the only visible church he knew.”¢ 

“ Pray,” he said at the theatre while 
observing the grim looks of the mur- 
derers in Macbeth, “ pray what is the 
reason that we never see a rogue in a 
play, but, odd’s fish! they always clap 
him on a black perriwig, when it is 
well known one of the greatest rogues 
in England always wears a fair one.” 
The allusion was to Oates, or, as I 
suspect, to Shaftesbury, and the saying 
was told by Betterton to Cibber.* 

He was troubled with intercessions 
for people who were obnoxious to him, 
and once when Lord Keeper Guilford 
was soliciting the King’s favour on 
behalf of one he did not like, he ob- 
served facetiously, “It is very strange 
that every one of my friends should 
keep a tame knave.” ! 

One day while the King was being 
shaved, his over-officious trifler of a 
barber observed to him that “he 
thought none of his Majesty’s officers 
had a greater trust than he.” “Oy,” 
said the King, “how so, friend?” 
“Why,” said the royal shaver, “ I could 
cut your Majesty’s throat when I 
would.” The King started up and 
said, “ Odds fish, that very thought is 
treason; thoushalt shave me no more.”* 
The barber of Dionysius, who had 
made the same remark, was crucified 
for his garrulity; but honest Rowley 
was not cruel. His loquacious barber 
was only dismissed. ‘Falsehood and 
cruelty,” he said to Butnet, “ he looked 
on as the greatest crimes in the sight 
of God.”! 

Of Woolly, afterwards Bishop of 
Clonfert, he observed wittily and 
with great knowledge of character, 
that “ He was a very honest man, but 
a very great blockhead—that he had 
given him a living in Suffolk swarm- 
ing with Nonconformists—that he had 
gone from house to house and brought 
them all to Church—that he had made 
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him a Bishop for his diligence; but 
what he could have said to the Non- 
conformists he could not imagine, ex- 
cept he believed that fis nonsense 
suited their nonsense.”* 

He was so pleased with a passage in 
asermon by Souththat he laughed out- 
right, and turning to Laurence Hyde 
Lord Rochester, “ Odds fish, Lory,” 
said he, “your chaplain must be a 
Bishop, therefore put me in mind of 
him next vacancy.”* Of Barrow, he 
said that “he was an unfair preacher,”* 
because, as it has been explained, he 
exhausted every subject and left no 
room for others to come after him ;— 
but the King’s allusion was made some- 
what slyly to the extraordinary length 
as well as to the unusual excellence of 
Barrow’s sermons. 

He said often “ He was not priest- 
ridden: he would not venture a war 
nor travel again for any party.”* Such 
is Burnet’s story, curiously confirmed 
as itis by Sir Richard Bulstrode’s con- 
versation with the King on his former 
exile and the then condition of the 
countty. “But,” said the King most 
prophetically indeed, “1 am weary of 
travelling, 1 am resolved to go abroad 
no more; but when I am dead and 
gone, I know not what my brother 
will do. Iam much afraid that when 
he comes to the crown he will be 
obliged to travel again.”‘ 

e observed, in allusion to the 
amours of the Duke of York and the 
plain looks of his mistresses, that “he 
believed his brother had his mistresses 
given him by his priests for penance.”s 

After taking two or three turns one 
morning in St. James’s Park, the King, 
attended only by the Duke of Leeds 
and my Lord Cromarty, walked up 
Constitution-hill into Hyde Park. Just 
as he was crossing the road, where 
Apsley House now is, the Duke of York, 
who had been hunting that morning 
on Hounslow-heath, was seen return- 
ing in his coach, escorted by a party 
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of the Guards, who, as soon as they 
saw the King, suddenly halted, and 
stopped the coach. The Duke being 
acquainted with the occasion of the 
halt, immediately got out, and after 
saluting the King, said he was greatly 
surprised to find his Majesty in that 
place, with so small an attendance, 
and that he thought his Majesty ex- 
sed himself to some danger. “No 
ind of danger, James,” was the reply ; 
“for I am sure no man in England will 
take away my life to make you King.” 
The old Lord Cromarty often men- 
tioned this anecdote to his friends." 
“Tt is better to be envied than 
itied,” was his observation to Lord 
hancellor Clarendon.' 

“ He that takes one stone from the 
Church takes two from the Crown,” 
was another of his sayings preserved 
by Pepys.« 

He said to Lauderdale “To let pres- 
bytery go, for it was not a religion for 
gentlemen.” ! 

That “God would not damn a man 
for a little irregular pleasure,” he ob- 
served in one of his free discourses 
with Burnet on points of religion.” 

Ifhis short characters of men were at 
all like the one that has been preserved 
to us of Godolphin, we have lost a 
good deal from their want of preser- 
vation. Of Godolphin he said, when 
only a page at court, “that he was 
never in the way, and never out of the 
way ;'" and this was a character, says 
Lord Dartmouth, which Godolphin 
maintained to his life’s end. 

When told by Will. Legge that the 
pardoning of Lord Russell would, 
among other things, lay an eternal 
obligation upon a very great and nu- 
merous family, he replied, with rea- 
son on his side, “ All that is true; but 
it is as true, that if Ido not take his 
life he will soon have mine.”° 

Eager for the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Mary to the Prince of Orange, 
and when reminded of his promise to 
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the Duke of York (to whom the match 
was unwelcome), that he would not 
dispose of the Duke’s daughter in mar- 
riage without the Duke’s consent, he 
replied it was true he had given his 
brother such a promise, “ but, odd’s 
fish, he must consent.”"* After the 
marriage the King entered their room, 
as soon as they were in bed, and, 
drawing the curtains, cried out to the 
Prince—it is the chaplain who tells the 
» an archdeacon and prebendary 

of Exeter, whose words I would fain 
uote in full— Now, nephew. Hey! 

t. George for England. !”° 

In the same vein was his advice to 
another nephew, Prince George of 
Denmark, married to the Princess 
Anne, when the Prince complained 
of wing fat since his marriage. 
“Walk with me,” said the King, “ hunt 
with my brother, and” — the re- 
mainder is well known.‘ 

When Sancroft, then only dean of 
St. Paul’s, was brought to the King by 
Will. Chiffinch; that Charles might 
tell him in person of his appointment 
to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
the dean urged his unfitness for the 
office, and requested his Majesty to 
bestow it on some more worthy per- 
son. The King replied, “ that, whether 
he would accept it or not, he had al- 
ready given away his deanery to Dr. 
Stillingfleet.”4 

When Sir John Warner turned 
Papist he retired to a convent, and his 
uncle, Dr. Warner, who was one of 
the King’s physicians, upon apprehen- 
sion that Sir John might convert his 
property to popish uses, pressed his 

yesty to order the Attorney-General 
to proceed at law for securing his 
estate to him, as next male; “ Sir John 
at present,” said the King, “is one of 
God Almighty’s fools, but it will not be 
long before he returns to his estate, 
and enjoys it himself.” 

During the debate on a bill for dis- 
abling all Papists from holding any 
court place or employment, the King 
was supposed to speak through the 
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Earl of Shaftesbury, then Lord Chan- 
cellor, whilst his brother the Duke 
of York was represented by Sir 
Thomas Clifford, then Lord Treasurer. 
Clifford made a violent s h, and 
was smartly answered by Shaftesbury. 
“ What a rogue you have of a Lord: 
Chancellor,” was the remark of the Duke 
to the King (for both were present) ; 
to which Charles replied, “ And what a 
fool you have of a Lord Treasurer.” 

One of his last sayings related to his 
new palace at Winchester. He was im- 
patient to have the works finished, sayin 
“a year was a great time in his life.” 

en he was dying the Queen 
sent an excuse for her absence. She 
said that she was too unwell to re- 
sume her post by the couch, and im- 
plored pardon for any offence which 
she might unwillingly have given. 
“She ask my pardon, poor woman!” 
cried Charles. “I ask hers with all 
my heart.” 

His wit never forsook him. When 
near his last moments he apologised 
to those who had stood round him 
all night for the trouble he had caused. 
“He had been, he said, a most uncon- 
scionable time dying; but he hoped 
that they would excuse it.”s A similar 
sense of etiquette ruffled the last mo- 
ments of the polite Earl of Chesterfield, 
whose only expressed anxiety related 
to his friend Dayrolles being in the 
room without a chair to sit down upon. 

If he was ready at a reply there 
were others about him who were not 
less happy. When Charles called Lord 
Chancellor Shaftesbury, in his own 
hearing, “The greatest rogue in Eng- 
land,” the reply made by Shaftesbury 
was full of point and spirit. “Of a 
subject, Sir, perhaps I am.”" Not less 
witty was the sarcastic answer of the 
Earl of Dorset, to whom I have already 
introduced the reader, as a lover of 
Nell Gwyn. The Earl had come to 
court on Queen Elizabeth's birthday, 
long kept as a holiday in London and 
elsewhere, and still, I believe, observed 
by the benchers of Gray's Inn. The 
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King, forgetting the day, asked ‘“‘ What 
the bells rung for?” The answer given, 
the King asked further, “How it 
eame to pass that her birthday was 
still kept, whilst those of his father 
and grandfather were no more thought 
of than William the Conqueror’s ?” 
“ Because,” said the frank peer to the 
frank King, “she being a woman 
chose men for her counsellors, and 
men when they reign usually choose 
women.”* Of the same stamp was the 
more than half-heard aside of the Duke 
of Buckingham, to his appeal to the 
Monarch “as the father of his people.” 
“Ofa good many of them,” was the 
sarcastic comment of the author of the 
Rehearsal. 

I have referred in a former chapter 
to the King’s partiality for his dogs; 
one species of which is still celebrated 
among the fancy as King Charles's 
breed. On his entry into Salisbury 
an honest Cavalier pressed forward to 
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see him, and came so near the coach 
that his Majesty cautioned the poor 
man not to cling too close to the door 
lest one of the little black spaniels in 
the coach should chance to bite him. 
The loyalist still persisting in being 
near, one of the spaniels seized him by 
the finger, and the poor fellow, whilst 
he was in pain, cried out with a loud 
voice, “God bless your Majesty, but 
G—d d—n your dogs!" This story 
has been preserved to us by the mer- 
curial Duke of Wharton as an illus- 
tration of the indulgence which the 
King accorded to his subjects on all 
occasions,—as an instance of the popu- 
lar, easy, and endearing arts which 
ensure to a monarch the love and good- 
will of his people. 

But his best saying was his last,— 
“Let not poor Nelly starve!” and this, 
the last request of the Merry Monarch, 
reminds us that it is time once more 
to return to Nelly. 
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WITH the completion of Mr. Free- 
man’s Essay upon Window Tracery 
we resume our notice of this very 
valuable addition to architectural lite- 
rature, and at the same time we pur- 
pose to carry on our necessarily brief 
sketch of the history of Gothic win- 
dows from the glorious days of flowing 
tracery until a general ruin over- 
whelmed even the debased relics of 
medieval art. 

Our former notice§ of Mr. Free- 
man’s work was limited to the first of 
the four parts which now form his 
complete volume; in other words, 
we then accompanied Mr. Free- 
man so far only in the history of 
Gothic windows as that period ranges 
(about a.p. 1325) during which the 
type of window-tracery was of strictl 
geometrical character. Mr. Sharpe's 
excellent work led us onward to some 
general observations upon the flowing 
tracery by which the geometrical was 
succeeded ; but we were unwilling to 


enter into any more detailed remarks 
upon the second great aspect of win- 
dow-tracery, previous to the appear- 
ance of that section of Mr. Freeman’s 
Essay which should treat of this por- 
tion of his subject. 

The beauty and truthfulness of a 
traceried window result from the due 
adjustment to one another of the mul- 
lions and the actual tracery. In 
geometrical windows the mullions and 
the tracery are really distinct mem- 
bers, though so united by the skill of 
the architect that in combination they 
form one harmonious whole. Here 
therefore the capacity of the mullions 
to sustain the tracery and the worthi- 
ness of the tracery as the object of the 
sustaining power of the mullions are 
no less important elements of the com- 
position than are both the forms of 
the traceried figures, and the combi- 
nation of those figures, and also the 
manner in which their connection with 
the mullions is effected. In such com- 
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positions subordination necessarily 
exercises a commanding influence 
alike upon the actual formation of the 
design and upon its effect when formed. 
Not so, however, in ‘windows of flow- 
ing tracery; in their case, with Mr. 

reeman, we are “inclined to think, 
notwithstanding the numerous and 
splendid instances to the contrary, 
that flowing tracery is purest and most 
unmixed where there is no subordina- 
tion in the mouldings, but where the 
whole filling up of the window-head 
is on one plane.”* The mullions and 
the tracery in windows of this class are 
really and essentially but different 
aspects of the same member, they no 
longer are distinct members to be 
skilfully united: union has with them 
yielded to actual fusion. The mullions 
themselves, having learned to substi- 
tute the most ductile flexibility for 
their former essential rigidity, undu- 
late through the window-head and so 
roduce the required figures and com- 
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that of the ideal of tracery so produced 
the sentiment of graceful beauty is a 
peculiar attribute. And yet there is 
that in the very beauty of flowing 
tracery which indicates, if not an 
actual decline in art, at least that ma- 
turity to which decline surely succeeds. 
The faculty of dispensing with subor- 
dination, or rather the fact that the 
suppression of that great principle 
should be an element of perfection, is 
alone sufficient to demonstrate this. 
And it must be kept in remembrance 
that the entire absence of subordina- 
tion implies that the mullions and 
tracery be all of the same sectional 
dimensions, and consequently that the 
sense of reality so impressively con- 
veyed when both mullions and tracery 
are in several graduated planes is lost 
altogether. ere it necessary we 
might readily adduce other arguments 
in support of the view t which we hold 
in common with the accomplished and 
eloquent author of “ The Seven Lamps 





inations. Now itis at once evident of Architecture,” that the introduction 





* This suppression of subordination, though thus an attribute of the ideal of flowing 
tracery, in reality is found in but few actual examples; the fact being that almost 
every finest window of flowing tracery retains this great geometrical element, as essential 
to its perfection as a window, notwithstanding that at the same time it detracts from 
the excellence of the flowing tracery as tracery. Subordination in the constructive 
elements of window-tracery did really linger to the very last: and throughout the de- 
cline of Gothic art its presence in a window almost surely attests a work superior to 
(or at least less bad than) those in which it is unknown. It would not be any easy 
task to vindicate the most perfect flowing tracery of one plane only, from being re- 
garded as simply an advanced development of plate-tracery. 

+ It is not without the utmost reluctance that we admit any difference of opinion on 
the subject of ecclesiastical architecture to exist between Mr. Freeman and ourselves. 
Accordingiy we regret the necessity which we feel for not coinciding with his views 
(supported as they are by the high authority of Dr. Whewell,) upon the relative artistic 
importance of the traceried figures in a window-head and of the stone tracery-bars by 
which those figures are produced. We readily admit the tracery-bars to be the “ po- 
sitive’’ constructive ‘‘ elements of the structure,”’ that is, to be the means whereby 
the architect should actually create his window; but still, inasmuch as the “ positive’’ 
and essential object of a window, whether it be a mere void opening or be filled with 
elaborate traceries, is to admit light, we regard this object as ruling the principles of 
the design; and therefore, in our opinion, the open spaces in window-tracery have a 
primary claim upon the attention and care of the architect, even as they most as- 
suredly do possess and exercise a primary influence upon the beholder. And, after 
all, it would seem that Mr. Freeman himself does not really very greatly differ from 
us upon this very point: for, when about to define flowing tracery, he commences 
with observing, that “ we shall find the piercings and the foliations even better guides 
than the actual lines of the tracery,’’ (p. 86): and again (p. 97) he thus sums up his 
remarks upon an important class of flowing tracery windows, the reticulated : ‘‘ These 
« . - . show how much more the real effect of a window depends upon its piercings 
than upon its mere unfoliated skeleton.” 

While thus assigning to the forms of tracery what we believe to be their true posi- 
tion, we are very far from considering that the tracery-bars possess no importance 
whatever, or that they may with impunity be “ blotted in unorganised spaces of variable 
breadth :’’ the tracery-bars have their own important office to discharge ; our desire is 
to see them discharge it duly. (See Mr. Freeman’s Preface, the note to p. viii.) 
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of flowing tracery marked the culmi- 
nating point of Gothic architecture, 
the point at which the noble art 
paused indeed and lingered, before it 
yielded to that enervating influence 
which, “ however delightful its results 
in their first development,” would ne- 
cessarily lead to its progressive debase- 
ment and ultimate ruin. And so it 
came to pass. “I am inclined to think,” 
says Mr. Freeman, “ that pure flowing 
tracery was never a predominant style, 
it was a transient glimpse of beauty 
almost too graceful to be enduring.” 
This is precisely the fact. Pure flow- 
ing tracery at no time prevailed very 
widely or very generally, neither did 
it endure at all for any protracted 

riod. Still it did “exist both in 
idea and in fact, notwithstanding the 
sustained influence of geometrical 
forms and associations on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the early 
development of flamboyance. Mr. 
Freeman well defines flowing tracery, 
“instead of independent inserted 
figures,” to be “formed of spaces 
bounded by lines continued from the 
mullions, not in an actually vertical 
direction, but ramifying towards dif- 
ferent points. Still these spaces are, 
in effect at least, to be considered as 
real figures, though figures formed by 
the prolongation of the mullions and 
completely. fused together.” (p. 86.) 
And in the following page, he adds, 
“ But the pure flowing figures are of a 
somewhat squat form (squat is but a 
graceless epithet), and while they flow 
and merge both into each other and 
into the lights below, seem no less than 
the geometrical ones to remain sta- 
tionary, and have not as the flamboy- 
ant and perpendicular a necessary 
tendency or direction to any point.” 
Mr. Freeman proceeds to 5 hn the 
importance to this tracery of a com- 
plete foliation of the several compo- 
nent figures of any design ; and he re- 
presents the vesica as being, variously 
modified as to its actual form, the pre- 
dominate and animating figure of the 
flowing system. From this general 
definition Mr. Freeman passes on to 
classify and to exemplify the various 
subdivisions of flowing tracery, point- 
ing out with the utmost care and the 
most searching discrimination the 
manner in which the various flowing 
forms were directly derived from or 
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partially combined with the geometri- 
cal, and describing each variety and 
exhibiting specimens as they actually 
exist. We can but glance cursorily 
at some few of the widely diversified 
varieties which compose the Flowing 
group. 

The variety of Flowing windows 
which is considered to have been the 
earliest to appear, and which is also 
found to have continued the longest 
in use, is known as the reticulated: 
this type, exhibiting as its name implies 
a general net-like aspect, admits of 
many modifications; but these all, in 
a greater or lesser degree, partake in 
a serious drawback from excellence 
arising from the insurmountable diffi- 
culty of adjusting this tracery to the 
sweeps of the window-arch which con- 
tains it. Then follows, and again sub- 
ject to manifold modifications, ogee- 
tracery (corresponding with the arch- 
tracery of an earlier period) which is 
also affected by the same difliculty as 
we have just set forth in the case of 
its reticulated cotemporary. These 
two forms irresistibly impress the idea 
that each of their examples is part of 
what may be styled a broad expanse 
of a kind of pierced diaper, and that 
the portion required in each case has 
been cut to fit its own window-arch, 
with which accordingly it has no true 
association: thus Mr. Freeman—“ if 
any one character is more deeply im- 
pressed upon both than another, it is 
that both are cut out of an infinite 

lane of tracery at an arbitrary point.” 

lowing-wheel tracery, although less 
true to the ideal flowing type, is free 
from the objection of ierpelian adap- 
tation to the containing arch, and 
admits of great variety of treatment. 
Its divergent and convergent figures, 
obtained through subjecting the cir- 
cular geometrical centre-piece to the 
process of fusion, at once accommodate 
themselves to their position, and are 
essentially unfettered in their arrange- 
ment and also as to their own actual 
form. There is that, however, in this 
tracery, in its unmixed character, 
which almost, if not absolutely, restricts 
its use to windows of comparatively 
small dimensions. In larger examples, 
the reticulated, ogee, and flowing- 
wheel forms appear in combination. 
And again, we may observe in many 
windows a transition from geometrical 
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to flowing, properly so called, while in 
others the distinct elements of both 
geometrical and flowing tracery are 
strictly in combination. Then again, 
throughout the flowing period sub- 
arcuation, or the subdividing a window 
into arched compartments or fenestelle, 
obtained very generally, and particu- 
larly in the case of the larger examples, 
and equally important and beneficial 
was the effect thus produced. Nor is 
subordination found to have been ba- 
nished from their window designs by 
the great architects of this era: on 
the contrary indeed, notwithstanding 
its exclusion from the flowing ideal, 
the worthiest and most admirable 
productions of the remarkable age 
under our present consideration com- 
bine to demonstrate that in practice 
this all-important and essentially Gothic 
principle was rarely, if ever, sup- 
pressed. In the case of very large 
windows Mr. Freeman admits the al- 
most necessary presence of this prin- 
ciple; and he even expresses a doubt 
as to whether, after all, subordination, 
“though certainly derived from a 
geometrical origin, can be in strictness 
considered,” when appearing in flowing 
windows, “as a vestige of the geo- 
metrical style.” 


‘*Yet,”’? continues our author, “it is 
clear that this subordination of patterns 
prevents the window from becoming that 
one perfect whole which is supplied by 
the level expanse of a pure flamboyant 
window. Subordination then may be con- 
sidered as not interfering with the purity, 
as most assuredly it does not with the 
beauty, of a grand flowing window: still 
it is not a genuine emanation of the flow- 
ing principle : itis something retained and 
pressed into its service from a former 
style. Consequently in a view like the 
present, which endeavours to trace the 
history of a principle from its first origin 
to its final disappearance, we may fairly 
consider this feature, which gives their 
chief splendour to the airy net-work of 
Sleaford and Heckington, as a parasitical 
retainer which has been simply allowed to 
remain from the days of Lincoln Pres- 
bytery.’’ (p. 146.) 

How readily and how absolutely 
does a recognition of Gothic archi- 
tecture, in its true capacity as one 
great style, obviate all the complica- 
tion of difficulties generated by that 
determined subdivision of the Gothic 


into successive distinct styles, which 
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seeks to sever each of these so-called 
styles from the others, and cannot 
admit the sustained influence even of 
a grand general principle, in more 
than one of them, except as a “ para- 
sitical retainer.” When shall we find 
the diligent and careful and discrimi- 
nating students of Gothic art shewing 
that in truth and reality they have 
grasped the noble subject of their 
study, by their recognition of the unity 
of the Gothic as a style of architecture, 
by their perception of the presence 
and the working of one governing and 
animating principle as the Gothic 
principle, and by their assigning to the 
development and maintenance and 
subsequent departure from this prin- 
ciple, the growth and the maturity und 
the decline of Gothic architecture, 
rather than to the improving or de- 
teriorating character of a series of se- 
parate inventions and distinct styles ? 
But we may not now do more than 
hint at Gothic unity as the key to the 
many difficulties which still hang about 
our architectural researches and ob- 
struct our progress: our present con- 
cern is with the tracery of Gothic 
windows, and more particularly with 
Mr. Freeman’s essay upon that subject. 

Of the great east window of Carlisle 
Cathedral, which is generally regarded 
as the queen of windows of flowing 
tracery, Mr. Freeman speaks in a very 
subdued tone of commendation, and 
reserves his more ardent praise for the 
rival treasures of Sleaford, Hecking- 
ton, and Selby, and the few other spe- 
cimens which may claim to be associ- 
ated with them. His most perfect 
examples are “the suberb eastern 
windows of Ringstead and Cotterstock, 
Northamptonshire,the latter the crown- 
ing point of one of the most splendid 
chancelsin England, the former, though 
part of a far less striking whole, ex- 
ceeding in pure, graceful, and har- 
monious beauty, not only its fellow, 
but, “I hesitate not to add,” continues 
Mr. Freeman, “every window, of 
whatever style or date with which 
either personal inspection or the pencil 
of others has made me acquainted.” 
While fully admitting the great ex- 
cellence of these windows, we never- 
theless cannot assign to them the 
highest order of merit, because through 
the want of subordination they fail to 
realise the indispensable quality of 
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constructive truthfulness. Had their 
ogeed fenestelle been marked by 
mouldings in an advanced plane they 
might have been pronounced to be 
unsurpassed by any known existing 
specimens ; though even thus we could 
scarcely have assigned to them an ab- 
solute pre-eminence. It is very re- 
markable that in all the long array of 
flowing windows with which by various 
means we are acquainted we can point 
to no single specimen as free from 
some evident imperfection except in 
the case of small and comparatively 
simple examples. This is true, from 
the Carlisle window (which we esteem 
much more highly than Mr. Freeman 
does), throughout the several grada- 
tions of smaller and less elaborate 
works, with the sole exception which 
has just been stated. Nor is it less 
remarkable that these diversified im- 
perfections may in almost every in- 
stance be traced to arise either from 
that “level expanse” of the tracery 
which in a work of any size is incom- 
patible with constructive truth, or else 
from the unsatisfactory character of 
the figures resulting from the deter- 
mination to exhibit the utmost pos- 
sible ductility in the tracery-bars. 
There is no slight ground for encou- 
ragement and hopefulness for our 
Gothic architects both in the fact of 
this imperfection and also in our being 
able so readily to discern it. If they 
will but permit their minds to expa- 
tiate widely enough to realise the ideal 
of Gothic tracery, in place of restricting 
their view to the peculiarities of cer- 
tain Gothic periods, all of them (as 
we believe) imperfect as types of the 
Gothic style, ourarchitects may achieve 
| es, others of the more important 

etails) traceried windows which shall 
range higher than even the noblest of 
their models. The expression of such 
an opinion may tend to excite a smile 
with those who have felt the weight of 
the study of Gothic periods, one b 
one. Let them, however, learn to thin 
of Gothic architecture as one style, 
and to study it as one style, before 
they either determine their estimate 
of its several periods of development 
and of decline, or construct their 
theories for its revival and renewed 
practical application. 





_ ™ See note 
is peculiarly applicable to the flamboyant. 
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Amongst the manifold diversities of 
treatment evolved in the composition 
of designs for flowing tracery two 
peculiar and distinct yet cognate 
varieties demand special consideration. 
These are, first, a tendency to merge 
the flowing figures of the tracery into 
mere wavy spaces between similarly 
waving lines ; and, secondly, what we 
must also designate a tendency in the 
leading lines and figures of the trace- 
ried design to assume a directly ver- 
tical direction. In their more ad- 
vanced condition these tendencies are 
flamboyant tracery and perpendicular 
tracery. In treating of flamboyant 
tracery, (so called, as Mr. Freeman 
has well expressed it, after the “ chain- 
less element ” which supplied its type,) 
the distinction between this flamboy- 
ance in window-tracery and the form 
of Gothic architecture known on the 
continent as flamboyant must be care- 
fully kept in view. We speak of 

_flamboyance in window-tracery and of 
that alone; of a principle accordingly 
which has reference only to the char 
racter of the lines assumed by the tra- 
cery-bars and the consequent forms of 
the spaces between them. 


“ The idea of pure flamboyant tracery 


“ seems to be the prolongation of the mul- 


lions in waved lines. The flowing style 
gave us figures; figures indeed formed by 
a continuation of the mullions, but still 
actual figures, retaining somewhat of se- 
parate existence. In flamboyant we lose 
the notion of individual figures altogether, 
we have nothing that can be at all imagined 
apart ; we see simply a prolongation of 
the mullions with foliated spaces between 
them. Hence a good flamboyant window 
is the strictest and most intense unity 
that can be imagined; subordination is 
generally discarded ; a void space is hardly 
ever found; the mullions themselves, di- 
verging in different directions; fill up the 
whole head ; there is no subarcuation, no 
centre-piece ; no part or point is thrust 
upon the eye to the exclusion or over- 
shadowing of any other; the unfettered 
flow of the lines wandering side by side 
over its uniform expanse might almost 
suggest the late watch-words of the nation 
among whom it attained the greatest pre- 
valence, and a flamboyant window be 
deemed an architectural exposition of Li- 
berty, Equality, and Fraternity.’’ (p. 157).* 


We may add, as a further definition 








* p 508: what is there advanced with reference to pure flowing tracery 
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of Flamboyant tracery, that in it the 
care of the architect is devoted exclu- 
sively to the traceried stone-work ; 
the lambescent flow of his tracery- 
bars absorbs his attention to the abso- 
lute —— of all concern what- 
soever for the pierced openings; in 
other words, flamboyant tracery leaves 
the window altogether out of the 
question. 

“The flamboyant piercing is naturally 
long and slender, and is most naturally foli- 
ated with a trefoil at its upper end, by 
which means the cusping aids in keeping 
up the soft, vertical flow of the lines. 
This trefoil, however, sometimes less ap- 
propriately occupies the lower end, and 
in foreign examples continually degene- 
rates in a bifoil affecting the whole pierc- 
ing, which is very far from elegant. In 
England, as might be expected, the pierc- 
ings often retain the quatrefoil of the 
flowing style, which goes very far to 
change the character of the window as 
far as the general effect is concerned.’’ 
(p. 158). i 

This quatre-foil cusping produces a 
decided improvement in the character 
of our flamboyant work ; at the same 
time it does not in the slightest degree 
affect the flame-like form of the pier- 
cng : our flamboyant tracery accord- 
ingly “is of the very best kind, that 
most approaching to theideal suggested 
by its name.” 

It is not because completely flam- 
boyant windows are in any degree 
common in our country, but, while such 
windowsare of rare occurrence, because 
we find the flamboyant principle busily 
at work in very many of our late Deco- 
rated-Gothic windows, that with our 
forms of window-tracery we include 
the flamboyant. In English windows 
flamboyance almost invariably con- 
sists either in the decided character of 
certain nitmbers of the tracery, or 
in what we would designate a flam- 
bescent tendency pervading the entire 
composition. Reticulated tracery ap- 
pears to be peculiarly susceptible to 
this influence, and indeed must be con- 
sidered to have originally produced 
the flamboyant principle. There are, 
however, many examples in which 
flamboyance is clearly apparent, but 
without any other trace of the reticu- 
lated type than suchas is associated with 
flamboyance itself. We conclude our 
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brief remarks upon this species of 
tracery as it is apparent in England 
with the suggestion that, instead of 
regarding it as a distinct variety and 
identical with the flamboyant of the 
continent, it might be preferable to 
classify it with the reticulated, diver- 
gent, and other forms and combina- 
tions of flowing tracery. 

We pass on to Perpendicular tra- 
cery—that last decided and distinctive 
aspect assumed by Gothic windows, 
which at once tells of the decline and 
fall of Gothic aschitecture, and indi- 
cates the cause from whence issued the 
fatal catastrophe. Mr. Freeman has 
not failed to detect and to indicate the 
identity in principle which exists be- 
tween flamboyant and Perpendicular, 
notwithstanding their great diversity 
in appearance. “Their common point,” 
he says, “one of far more importance 
in a philosophical point of view than 
any such general dissimilarity, is that 
in both the tracery is a simple prolon- 
gation or repetition of the mullions ; 
the point of distinction is that in Per- 
pendicular they are prolonged in 
straight lines instead of in curves. But 
in both we have lost the independent 
figure, in both we have the long nar- 
row space, in both the incomplete fo- 
liation. The same principle of con- 
tinuity and unity is predominant in 
both, different as are the means b 
which it is sought to be carried out.” 
(p. 166.) The analogy borne by Per- 

endicular tracery to pure geometrical 
is prima facie still less apparent; yet 
such analogy may be fairly deduced 
from the piling up the ranges of Per- 
pendicular open panel-work in suc- 
cessive tiers, which so fill the window- 
head, after the very same manner as in 
the case of the geometrical circles. 
“As the one obtains richness by the 
repetition and reduplication of circles 
and figures composed of circular ares, 
so the other effects it by the repetition 
of upright lights or compartments in 
paneling.”* But with this system of 
the horizontal arrangement of their 
component details the connection be- 
tween geometrical and Perpendicular 
tracery ceases. As tracery they have 
no mutual sentiment, no common ex- 
pression. The term tracery can in- 
deed only be applied to Perpendicular 





* Rev. J. L. Petit’s Church Architecture, i, 206, as quoted by Mr, Freeman, p. 167. 
7 
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window-work with very question- 
able propriety; at the best, in this 
acceptation, it can be understood to 
denote nothing more than certain 
glazed paneling, which, as the four- 
teenth century drew towards its close, 
was substituted for the earlier true 
Gothic window. As such glazed panel- 
ing we must regard all Perpendicular 
window-work. Very frequently these 
Perpendicular panel-windows retain 
the subarcuations and subordination 
of mouldings of a better period, and 
thus they acquire that improved cha- 
racter which alone can account for 
either the early adoption or the pro- 
longed continuance of our Perpen- 
dicular Gothic.* Had our English 
Gothic after the middle of the third 
quarter of the fourteenth century been 
exclusively “ pure Perpendicular” it 
could scarcely have numbered the term 
of years for which its Decorated pre- 
decessor endured. But the Gothic 
principle, however debased, was yet far 
from being extinct ; and during a very 
protracted space of the Perpendicular- 
Gothic period we have abundant evi- 
dence of its existence, though truly in 
a state of debasement. For the early 
adoption of the Perpendicular in this 
country it is not so easy to assign any 
adequate reason. ‘That it arose in the 
first instance from the vertical adjust- 
ment, whether casual or deliberate, of 
certain forms of flowing tracery, and 
thence was matured through a regular 
process of development, appears to be 
clearly enough established by the best 
of all possible proofs, that of existing 
windows themselves; and yet these 
unquestionably transitional examples 
can scarcely be regarded as Perpendi- 
cular enough, or even as common 
enough, to have fairly established this 
form of Gathic amongst us, while in 
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all other Gothic countries the Deco- 
rated held its ground, without the con- 
current operation of some extraneous 
cause. It was not necessary that such 
cause should be in the highest degree 
authoritative, in consequence of the 
apparently exhausted condition of the 
English Decorated. The adoption of 
the Perpendicular, therefore, as a lead- 
ing idea by some eminent person or 
in some great work might be abun- 
dantly sufficient to furnish such a 
cause as we seem to require, to account 
for the establishment of what is known 
as Perpendicular-English-Gothic. Wil- 
liam of Wykeham and his Cathedral of 
Winchester appear very opportunely, 
and, though we cannot attribute Per- 
pendicular tracery to this illustrious 
prelate-architect as in the strictest 
sense his invention, we may assign to 
his adoption of this particular form of 
tracery a commanding influence upon 
the Gothic of his times; and so, with- 
out having any claim as an inventor, 
William of Wykeham may be esteemed 
the founder of our Perpendicular- 
Gothic. In this capacity we can award 
him none of that veneration and grati- 
tude which, from other and far wor- 
thier associations, enshrine his memory. 
The windows of our Perpendicular- 
Gothic excite our decided and strong 
dislike as much as the other members of 
Gothic architecture in this stage of its 
medieval existence. So far from ac- 
quiescing in the sentiment that “ the 
introduction of the perpendicular line 
saved the English-Gothic from debase- 
ment,” we hold the introduction of 
that line into English-Gothic to be its 
debasement, such debasement as could 
result only in eventual ruin; and we 
rest our opinion not only upon the 
manifest practical deterioration in- 
separable trom the application of the 


* The Perpendicular form of Gothic architecture, it must be remembered, is almost 





entirely peculiar to our country : indeed the Perpendicular of the continent extends no 
wider than Flamboyance does with us. It is also to be noted that the period of Deco- 
rated-Gothic was prolonged upon the continent for the greater part of a century after 
that in England it had yielded to the Perpendicular. 

The subarcuations and subordination to be observed in the best Perpendicular win- 
dows, we might almost say in all Perpendicular windows having any claim to be con- 
sidered good as such, need not be regarded as “ parasitical retainers’’ in their case, 
any more than in the case of their nobler flowing predecessors : that unity of the Gothic 
style for which we venture to plead would show that there are Gothic principles 
which belong to the style at all times alike. Here is another instance in which a 


recognition of Gothic unity would remove difficulties and reconcile apparent contra- 


3U 


diction. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXV. 
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Perpendicular element, but more parti- 
cularly upon the fact of its being really 
antagonistic to the essential principles 
of Gothic architecture. Ofthese prin- 
ciples the arch is the true exponent ; 
but they have no sympatay with the 
panel. It may be urged that the 
= may claim affinity with the arch. 

e grant the affinity, but must deny 
any closer approach to identity be- 
tween the two than is implied by 
calling a panel an arch in a condition 
of debasement. Arcading is Gothic: 

anelling may be Gothic too; but, if it 
e so, it certainly is Gothic debased. 

The several modes of treatment 
which Perpendicular tracery exhibits 
to our observation have received from 
Mr. Freeman their full share of that 
careful attention which distinguishes 
his entire work ; and the terms super- 
mullioned and transomed, &c. with 
their illustrative examples, will be 
found to facilitate greatly the correct 
description of the windows of this 
period, and also the clear understand- 
ing of their true character. 

In his concluding chapter, in addi- 
tion to various notes and corrections, 
our author treats of “ Micellaneous 
Windows,” under which denomination 
he includes several classes of windows 
which he considers “ could hardly have 
been introduced with propriety into 
the general history of tracery ; chiefly 
those whose form compelled some 
variation from the ordinary types of 


Sepulchral Brass at Horbling, Lincolnshire. 
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their respective periods.” These win- 
dows comprehend such as are circular, 
triangular, square, flat and segmental- 
headed, together with belfry and spire- 
lights, and whatever occasional speci- 
mens it may be impossible to associate 
with any definite class. Of these Mr. 
Freeman is of opinion that in most cases 
“it will be found that they have their 
own history, their own origin and de- 
velopment, alongside of the common 
forms and distinct from them, though 
continually influencing and influenced 
by them.” The influence of the con- 
taining form of the actual windows upon 
the contained tracery was necessarily 
great : it does not, however, appear to 
us to be of a kind which virtually 
severs a window from its contempo- 
raries, except in this one circumstance 
of form; and accordingly we should 
have preferred such a classification as 
would have brought together the arched 
windows of any architectural period, 
and those others of the same period 
which assumed different external 
forms. This is but a slight imper- 
fection: to those who desire a distinct 
treatise on windows of this description 
it will probably appear no imperfection 
whatever. Whatever their opinion as 
to this separate classification, allreaders 
of Mr. Freeman’s fourth chapter will, 
we anticipate, rise from it with the 
same pleasurable impressions which it 
has left upon ourselves. 





SEPULCHRAL BRASS AT HORBLING, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


AMONG other revivals of the art 
of design as practised by our ancestors, 
is that of engraving sepulchral memo- 
rials on brass plates, of which many 
excellent specimens have now been 
executed by various artists. One of 
these gentlemen, Mr. Waller, has pro- 
duced an engraved brass for the exhi- 
bition in Hyde Park, the value of 
which, we are informed, has been esti- 
mated by competent judges at not 
less than 10007. 


The Sepulchral Brass represented in 
the annexed engraving has been placed 
in a side chancel in Horbling, Lincoln- 
shire, the burial-place of the family of 
Brown, who have been lords of the 
manor there since the reign of Edward 
the First. This memorial has been 
designed by Pugin, and executed b 
Messrs. Hardman of Birmingham. 
brief memoir of the Rev. Thomas 
Brown appeared in our Magazine for 
Nov. 1849, p. 549. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Centenary Anniversary of the Society of Antiquaries—‘‘ Jerusalem, my happy home !"* 
—Chalcondyles and the English—Vandalism at Verulam—-Memorial window to 
Professor Smyth—“ Pasquyl of Rome’’ printed by Jhon the Buys—Publication of 
School Books by Government—Vaux's Nineveh—Mesmeric Mania of 1851—Dr. 


Bromet—The Surtees Society. 


Tue Society or ANTIQuARIES held 
its annual festival on the 23rd of April, 
and, on this occasion, with far more than 
ordinary eclit. Lord Mahon, the Presi- 
dent, was in the chair, surrounded by a 
distinguished cogpany of fellows and in- 
vited guests ; the total number of persons 
present on the occasion being about 130. 
This unusual display arose from the cir- 
cumstance of this year being the Centenary 
of the existence of the Society under its 


harmony on every side. We heartily 
wish success to his Lordship’s efforts. 
Generous rivalry is in many respects good 
and useful, but bitter antagonism has done 
great injury—we trust it is now at an end. 

Amongst the most interesting passages 
of Lord Mahon’s speech on proposing the 
toast of the evening—‘‘ Prosperity to 
the Society of Antiquaries ’’—were his 
vindication of historical and antiquarian 
studies by the example of our greatest 





charter of incorporation. The President 
and Council determined to signalise the 
event by an assembly which should not 
only do honour to the general cause of 
antiquarian literature, but should exhibit 
to antiquarian students the anxiety of the 
Society to unite with all fellow-labourers 
in the antiquarian field onterms of harmony 
and good will. With this view invitations 
were sent to leading members of the Ar- 
cheological Institute and Association, and 
to many other gentlemen throughout the 
kingdom, distinguished for historical and 
antitiquarian merit. The result must have 
rejoiced the heart of every one who enter- 
tains a proper feeling of respect for sound 
literature, and an anxiety that antiquarian 
science should be emancipated from the 
degrading influence of those bitter feelings 
by which it has been too long distracted. 
The Chevalier Bunsen and M. Van de 
Weyer, the Duke of Northumberland and 
Lord Campbell, Mr. Wilson from Edin- 
burgh, the author of the Archeology of 
Scotland reviewed in our present number, 
the Rev. J. C. Bruce from Newcastle, the 
author of the History of the Roman Wall 
reviewed in our number for February last, 
with very many other persons distin- 
guished for historical and antiquarian 
attainments, were present, and a feeling 
of universal cordiality was exhibited and 
inculcated on every side. The whole 
conduct of Lord Mahon as President of 
the Society has been distinguished by the 
most unaffected and conscientious desire 
to extinguish all feuds in the antiquarian 
body ; and his speeches on this occasion, 
liberal and generous as they were in their 
allusions to the labours of others, and 
lofty and eloquent in their appreciation of 
the importance of the common cause, were 
more than all conspicuous for an evident 
desire to diffuse a spirit of kindliness and 


stat n. The mind of Sir Robert Peel 
was always delighted (it was stated by 
Lord Mahon) with the investigation of dis- 
puted or interesting points in English 
history: the same turn of mind is con- 
spicuous also in Lord John Russell, and, 
‘*indeed,’’ said Lord Mahon, “in all the 
great statesmen whom I have ever known. 
It is only in minds of a secondary order 
that we find any thing like contempt or 
disregard for the investigations of the his- 
torian, of the antiquary, or of the critic.’’ 

M. Van de Weyer’s speech was distin- 
guished by a very skilfully drawn con- 
trast between the position of foreign am- 
bassadors in past ages and at the present 
time in England. ‘‘ If some future anti- 
quary,’’ said his excellency, ‘‘ were to 
make this contrast the subject of a paper 
he would have to record that there were 
days in the history of England (we hope 
his excellency alluded only to some pecu- 
liar and exceptional cases) when the Lord 
Mayor dared not receive a foreign am- 
bassador as his guest, or answer for his 
safety on passing through the city, and 
when such was the unwillingness of the 
people to hold intercourse with foreigners 
that in travelling through the country 
it was difficult for an ambassador to 
procure a supply of even the neces- 
saries of life. But,’’ continued the am- 
bassador, ‘‘if the antiquary to whom I 
have alluded were fully to work out the 
contrast by continuing his narrative to the 
present day, he would have to record that 
now, whatever the character or the object 
of a public entertainment, the foreign am- 
bassadors were always amongst the most 
honoured guests, and that, encouraged by 
the generous cordiality with which they 
were every where received, so entirely 
did they learn to identify themselves 
with the people of the united king- 
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dom that they not only dared to address 
them in their own language, secure of 
pardon if they occasionally murdered the 
Queen’s English [a pardon never needed by 
M. Van de Weyer], but that more than one 
of them had even ventured to take unto 
himself an English wife ’’—an allusion to 
his own marriage and that of Chev. Bunsen 
which was most cordially received. 

The Chevalier Bunsen’s speech was of 
a high order —thoughtful and scholar- 
like. He pointed out in admirable man- 
ner the way in which the improvements 
in intercommunication which enabled 
gentlemen to come from Edinburgh and 
Newcastle to attend such a dinner as the 
present, might be made to tell upon the 
prosecution of antiquarian studies. 

The Duke of Northumberland made two 
hearty and manly speeches in commends- 
tion of antiquarian studies, and with allu- 
sion to the researches going on near the 
Roman Wall; Lord Campbell claimed 
credit with antiquaries for his discovery 
of the decisions of Lord Chancellor St. 
Swithun, and showed the advantage of a 
knowledge of antiquarian subjects to a 
student of Bracton, Fleta, and the Year 
Books ; Sir David Dundas answered for 
the House of Commons; the Church was 
represented by the Dean of St. Paul’s; 
the universities by Sir Robert Inglis and 
Professor Willis ; the Royal Society by Sir 
Philip Egerton ; and the Royal Academy 
by Sir Charles Eastlake. 

The evening was equally honourable to 
the Society of Antiquaries and to antiqua- 
tian literature, and will be long remem- 
bered by those who took part in it. A 


slight indisposition prevented the antici- 


pated attendance of Sir Thomas Barrett 
Lennard, the father of the Society, who has 
been a Fellow from 1785, when probably 
some of those antiquaries who obtained 
the charter were still alive. Amongst 
antiquaries Sir Thomas is probably the 
only living link between the first incor- 
porated Fellows and ourselves. We be- 
lieve he is in his 91st year. 

The inquiries we have set on foot re- 
specting the original of the hymn “ Jr- 
RUSALEM, MY HAPPY HOME!” have not 
yet terminated, but, in the mean time, we 
have received several communications 
upon the subject, some of which put the 
matter in a new light. Dr. Dossin of 
Hull writes to us with various particulars 
respecting David Dickson, to whom he 
believes the authorship is justly ascribed, 
but states that he wrote the first line 


‘* Oh, mother dear, Jerusalem ! ’’ 


in reference to Galatians iv. 26. 
This last conjecture or recollection is 
confirmed by a valuable correspondent 


signing H. G. who says that ‘in an 
edition of Dickson’s Truth’s Victory with 
his life by Wodrow, Glasgow, 1772, 12°. 
occurs the following passage (Life, p 
xxi). Wodrow says, he (Dickson) wrote 
‘ some short poems on pious and serious 
subjects, which I am told have been very 
useful, when printed and spread among 
country people and servants; such as 
The Christian Sacrifice; O, mother dear, 
Jerusalem! and on[e] somewhat longer, 
8vo. 1649, entitled True Christian Love; 
to be sung with the common tunes of the 
Psalms.’ ’’? Wodrow’s life is dated ‘* East- 
wood, Jan. 5, 1726.” 

Mancuniensis informs us that in the Life 
of Jessey, who died September, 1663, it 
is mentioned that on his death-bed ‘ He 
sung this hymne: 


Jerusalem, my heart’s delight, 
I come, I come to thee: 

Then shall my sorrows have an end, 
When I thy joys shall see. 


This doubtless is the same hymn, it having 
experienced such alterations as are the 
usual fate of hymns.’’ 

Other correspondents introduce to our 
notice a new claimant to the authorship of 
this hymn in the Rev. William Burkitt, 
the well-known author of the Exposition 
on the New Testament. This claim was 
first brought before us by a correspon- 
dent signing W. B. B. who writing to 
us from Hackney on the 18th February 
last, informed us that “ not many months 
ago he heard the late Dr. Pye Smith 
state, without any expression of doubt, 
that this hymn was written by Bur- 
kitt.”’ He adds, ‘*I need not inform 
any of your readers who knew that 
venerable man how accurate was his 
knowledge respecting hymns and how 
scrupulous he was in assigning them to 
their rightful owners.’’ A month after- 
wards the same correspondent kindly sent 
us acopy of the hymn as it appears in 
‘‘ A Help and Guide to Christian Families, 
containing Doctrinal Instructions, &c, &c. 
also Divine Hymns, on several occasions. 
By William Burkitt, M.A., of Pembroke 
Hall, late Vicar of Dedham in Essex. 
A new Edition, Colchester, 1819.’’ The 
preface is dated, 1693. 

A few days after we had received this 
communication we were favoured with one 
of a similar purport from a lady, who is 
descended from Burkitt. She informed 
us that her family had always been proud 
to recognise this hymn as the composition 
of their ancestor, and favoured us with a 
copy of it, extracted from ‘‘ the 27th 
edition of the Help and Guide to Christian 
Families, printed in 1749. The book was 
first published 9 July, 1693.” There are 
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variations between the copies furnished us 
from the editions of 1749 and 1819, and 
probably still more differences would be 
found if the latter were compared with the 
edition of 1693. 

Burkitt’s version of the hymn resem- 
bles but is not all identical with that found 
in modern collections, as, for example, 
that in Bickersteth’s Christian Psalmody 
(70th thousand, No. 574) and that in 
Montgomery's Christian Psalmist * (3rd 
edition, Glasgow, 1826, 18mo.; 8th edition, 
Glasgow, 1837, 12mo.) How much of it 
was actually Burkitt’s may probably appear 
when we find the hymn set forth by Dick- 
son. 

H. G. sends us also another version 
found by him in ‘‘ an Appendix (without 
date) to Hymns for the Poor of the Flock.” 
London, 1841. 24mo. This version in 
some respects very nearly resembles that 
printed in the Gent. Mag. for February, 
1798. Perhaps the editor of this collec- 
tion will tell us whence he derived his 
copy. 

H. G. also sends us extracts from va- 
rious Latin hymns, ‘‘ to which the Eng- 
lish composition bears at least in parts a 
very strong resemblance.’’ This is a 
portion of the subject to which we hope 
to return.t 

With reference to the communication 
in our last Magazine respecting CHAL- 
CONDYLES AND THE ENGLIsH#, E. A. F. 
reminds us that ‘‘ among the authors who 
have accepted or refuted the calumnies of 
Laonicus Chalcondyles against the English 
of the fifteenth century, one of the most 
remarkable is André Du Chesne, better 
known as an editor than an original 
writer, but whose ‘ Histoire d’ Angleterre, 
d’Escosse, et d’Irlande,’ Paris, 1631, is 


* H. G. points out to us, that in the 
Introductory Essay prefixed to Montgo- 
mery’s Christian Psalmist, the hymn is 
thus alluded to, “ There is a delightful 
hymn, page 134, ‘ Jerusalem, my happy 
home,’ &c. dy an unknown hand: but 
the hymn itself ought never to be un- 
known where thereis achurch onearthtrain- 
ing up candidates for the church above.”’ 

+ Referring to the Magazine for De- 
cember, 1850, H. G. points out that the 
verses there printed are attributed in 
one place to E. B. P., and in another to 
F. B. P. Presuming F. to be a misprint, 
and “ as it was not usual for an individual 
to have two Christian names at the period 
of the date of the MS. referred to,’’ our 
correspondent supposes the F. to stand for 
“Father.’’ The initials ought to be 
F.B.P. But may not the ‘ P.’’ with 
equal if not greater probability be sup- 
posed to mean ‘* Poet ?”’ 
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worth some attention as shewing the point 
of view in which English affairs appeared 
to a learned Frenchman of the age of 
Louis XIII. His first book contains a 
curious description of ‘England and the 
English,’ and, among other things, he 
points out the error of the Byzantine 
writer : ‘ Ils ont eu de tous temps le renom 
d’estre humains, et courtois envers les 
estrangers, d’inviter et traiter honorable- 
ment chez eux leurs amis, et de faire 
bonne chere a tous ceux dejleur” cognois- 
sance.* Ils prenent leurs repas ioyeuse- 
ment et nettement, et ne tiennent a honte 
ny deshonneur de baiser librement et 
publiquement les femmes, qui sont 1a 
presque toutes belles, et bien formées.t 
Car ils n’estiment rien plus noble, ny 
genereux, que de meriter les graces et les 
faveurs des honnestes dames, par leurs 
caresses et bons offices. Non que pour 
cela les maris entrent aisément en soupgon 
ou doute de la pudicité de leurs femmes, 
et qu’ils ne scachent bien que toutes leurs 
affections sont pour la pluspart unies auec 
Vhonneur.$ Ceux-ld se sont trompez, 
lesquels fondez sur cette liberté, se sont 
avancez d’escrire,§ qu’ils ne se donnoient 
pas beaucoup de peine de leurs legitimes 
espouses, ny de leurs enfans,’ *°—with other 
particulars which are not suitable for pub- 
lication at the present day. ‘“ Du Chesne 
then evidently fell into the same mistake, 
if mistake it be, as Dr. Plate and the 
others, one shared moreover by Gibbon 
and his editor, Dean Milman (xii. 85). 
The latter says, ‘These are expressions 
beyond what would be used if the am- 
biguous word xveoOac were taken in its 
more innocent sense. Nor can the phrase 
mapéxovrat Tas €avTa@y yuvaikas ev Tois 
emitndecots well bear aless coarse interpre- 
tation.” - “This question would serve 
for as good an instance of the Herodotean 
maxim that vduos mavrav Baoidev’s as 
the actual question between the propriety 
of eating or burning one’s father. We of 
the present day should sympathise less 
with even the best aspect of our ancestors 
in the days of Chalcondyles than with 
those provisions of the Icelandic code by 
which the kissing another man’s wife 
could only be expiated by the penalty of 
forty ells of red cloth.” 

We are sorry to hear that an attempt has 
recently been made to remove 130 yards 
of the remains of the Roman WALL at 
VerutaAM. It appears that the wall to 
this extent was given up by its owner to 


* Pol. Virg. line 1. 

+ Paul. Jovius and Polyd. Virg. 

t Paul. Jovius lib. de imp. ac gentib. 
cogniti orbis. 

§ Laonic. Chalcond, 1}. 2. 
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be pulled down, and that it has been un- 
dermined for that purpose, but the extreme 
solidity of the masonry has, up to the 
present moment, given a respite to this 
interesting fragment. Verulam seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate. None of the curi- 
ous remains found there have been pre- 
served. The remains of the Roman 
theatre, a plan of which was published by 
Mr. Grove Lowe, have been carted away. 
The site has since yielded a crop of 
turnips, and is now, we believe, sown 
with corn. 

A stained glass window to the memory 
of the late Professor Smyth, has been in- 
serted in the north aisle of the nave of 
Norwich Cathedral. It contains three 
principal openings, surmounted with 
tracery. The glass is composed of three 
canopies, in the chief openings, of elabo- 
rate design incorporating figures of Saints. 
Beneath these are as many scriptural sub- 
jects, viz. :—The Adoration of the Magi ; 
the Crucifixion ; and Christ amongst the 
Doctors. The tracery above the canopies 
are filled with angels with scrolls, musical 
instruments, &c. &c. Along the bottom of 
the window runs the following inscrip- 
tion :—“In memoriam Gulielmi Smyth, 
A.M. recentioris historiz Academia Can- 
tabrigiensi Professoris Publici, qui mor- 
tem subiit Vente Belgarum VIII., Kal. 
Jul. Anno Sal. MDCCCXLIX. Aitatis 
autem suze LXXXIV. Vitream hanc 
pictis figuris amici exornandam curave- 
runt.’”?’. Mr. Warrington of London is 
the artist, and the design and execution 
are equally creditable. 

On a marble slab beneath is the follow- 
ing inscription :— 


“ This Monumental Window 
is dedicated by his friends 
To the Memory of 
WILLIAM SMYTH, Esq. 

Who died in this city on the 24th day 
of June, 1849. Aged 83 years. 
‘‘This good and distinguished man filled 
for forty years the chair of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Cambridge. 
Gifted with eloquence and a poet’s mind, 
his affectionate and indulgent temper, his 
knowledge and judgment, the mingled 
earnestness and playfulness of his disposi- 
tion, and the moderation of his character 
and opinions, gave a peculiar charm and 
value to hisinstruction; and the statesman, 
no less than the student, listened with de- 
light to his historical lectures. He lived 
and died a Christian, and by his work on 
the evidences of Christianity, composed in 
his declining years, he endeavoured to im- 
press on the mind of others those mo- 
mentous truths which were deeply en- 

graven on his own.”’ 
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Tue Rev. Joseru Hunter has printed 
for private distribution a few copies of a 
reprint in black letter of a work entitled 
“* Pasquyl of Rome declarynge sertayne 
wronges, done of contynuans by the Frensh 
king, against the nobyl Emperour, and 
also of the most famous Kiny Henry of 
Inyelande, supreme hed, nexte immediatlye 
under God. Translated out of Latyne 
into Inglyshe anno M.cccc.x.i11. the 
xvi. daye of July.’ The colophon is as 
follows. ‘‘ Imprinted at London in Lyme 
strete besyde Saynte Denis churche, by 
me Jhon the Buys. Cum gratia et pri- 
uilegio ad imprimendum solum. Mr. 
Hunter states that he has caused this po- 
litical pasquinade to be reprinted from what 
he conceives may be the sole existing copy. 
“Tt is an attack upon the policy of 
Francis I. in respect of the Emperor, and 
more particularly on that part of it which 
involved an alliance with the; Turk, and 
was evidently put in circulation in Eng- 
land to reconcile people to the King’s ad- 
hesion to the cause of the Emperor. As 
verse it has small merit ; and it will per- 
haps be thought its chief recommendation 
that it seems to present us with the name 
of a very early English printer not before 
known.’’ The following are the first and 
last lines of this curious publication. 
Perseuerans we have by our epistel sent 
Of late, yt slenderly thou regardest our intent, 
From thinges ful ungodly I wrote to y" certayne 
That ys by eny meanes from them shuldest 

refrayne. 


Seyng to the turk thy secretes thou didst utter 

We estyme the no les then to be his harty 
louer 

Therfore a kynges name to bere y® art vn- 
worthy, 

But the turkes captayne, we estyme thy truly. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. and Mr. Mur- 
ray have published several letters which 
they have lately jointly addressed to Lord 
John Russell, ON THE PUBLICATION OF 
Scuoot Books sy THE GOVERNMENT 
AT THE Pusiic Expense (8vo. Lond. 
1851). The facts asserted are that the 
Irish Education Commissioners print 
school books for their own schools, and 
that those books are allowed to be sold 
to the general public at a cheaper rate 
than that at which the booksellers can 
afford to sell books of the same kind, and 
also at a loss to the public. We should 
be loth to refuse to the Irish Education 
Board the power of putting forth books 
suited for their schools, but a sale of such 
books to the general public seems unwise 
and unfair. If it has been found neces- 
sary to give the Government a power of 
interfering in the education of the people, 
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that power seemsto carry with it a further 
conditional power of supplying school- 
books to the scholars. Ifno school books 
deemed suitable can be obtained in the 
general market, the power of education 
might be defeated if the Government had 
not also the power of procuring such 
books to be compiled and to be printed 
and sold at cost price to their own scholars. 
If they go beyond this, and sell these 
books to the general public, it seems to 
us that they are not only doing what is 
unwise in principle, but also what is be- 
yond the limit of their authority. The 
Irish Education Board cannot do anything 
but what they have been authorised to do 
by Parliament. They may have been 
authorised to do an act which cannot be 
accomplished without compiling school- 
books, and which therefore necessarily 
carries with it the power of compiling such 
books ; but they have not been authorised 
to open a shop for the sale of their books 
to the public at large. The matter is to 
be brought before Parliament, where we 
hope it will be fairly considered. 

Mr. Vaux’s Nineveh and Persepolis, 
noticed in our Magazine for July last, 
has reached a third and much improved 
edition. It is by far the most correct and 
comprehensive book on the subject. No 
one should think of going to see the Nine- 
veh sculptures at tbe British Museum 
without having perused this volume. 

A press of other matters compels us to 
omit several shorter notices of recent pub- 
lications of no great importance, but we 
cannot delay a word or two in reference to 
The Mesmeric Mania of 1851, with a 
physiological explanation of the pheno- 
mena produced. A Lecture by J. Hughes 
Bennett, M.D. Edinb. 8vo. 1851.—It is 
a calm endeavour to counteract the dan- 
gerous nonsense at present practising 
amongst us under the name of Electro- 
Biology. Sensitive persons willing to be 
duped may be so operated upon by certain 
artifices of quackery, that they will be 
persuaded that they must do or that they 
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cannot do certain things which are re- 
peatedly suggested to their minds. Parents 
should be very careful how they allow 
their children to be the subjects of such ex- 
periments. They have a direct tendency 
to weaken the health both of mind and 
body. 

Dr. Bromrr. E. W. B. inquires, 
‘¢ Can the writer of the interesting obitu- 
ary notice of this active antiquary supply 
the Christian names of his father and 
grandfather, and inform us from what 
county the family migrated to the metro« 
polis, and whether others of the same 
name and family continue it. The name 
is one of the many variations in that of a 
family, named from a property in Hal- 
lamshire, which in 1362 passed under a 
charter of Joan, heiress of John del 
Bromyheved (through a brother John of 
the whole blood), to the family of her 
sister of the half blood. In this family 
the estate descended in a direct line to 
John Wilson, esq. the antiquary, an old 
friend of Mr. Urban, and founder of the 
valuable topographical stores at Broom- 
head Hall, made classic ground by the 
graphic pen of the Hallamshire historian.” 

The Surtees Socrety has made con- 
siderable accessions to its list of members 
since the reduction of is subscription to 
one guinea, The book of 1850 has been 
lately circulated ; being ‘‘ The Injunctions 
and other Ecclesiastical Proceedings of 
Richard Barnes, Bishop of Durham, 1577 
—1587. Edited by the Rev. James 
Raine.’’ That of 1851 will be ‘‘ The 
Anglo-Saxon Hymnarium, from MSS. 
of the XIth Century, in Durham, the 
British Museum, &c. Edited by the 
Rev. Joseph Stephenson.’’ For the fol- 
lowing year the Memoir of Mr. Surtees, 
by the late George Taylor, esq. will be 
reprinted from the Fourth Volume of the 
History of Durham, with additional Notes 
and Illustrations, and an Appendix con- 
taining some of Mr. Surtees’s correspond- 
ence, poetry, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature 
and Development. By H. G. Atkinson, 
F.G.S. and Harriet Martineau. 8vo. 1851. 
—Most persons who are acquainted with 
the former works éf Miss Martineau will 
read the present one with exceeding sor- 
row; not more from the conclusions 
arrived at, than from the flippant and 
arrogant tone with which the great spiritual 
mysteries of the universe are treated. A 
more shallow and presumptuous book we 


have never perused. Itis a book in which 
a shameless irreverence is not atoned for 
by any discoveries of genius, for its dull- 
néss is about equal to its impudence. In 
nearly all Miss Martineau’s former writ- 
ing, even her friends have been struck by 
a want of humility, by the supercilious 
and dictatorial air wherewith she has de- 
livered judgment on subjects with which 
her acquaintance must have been com- 
paratively small. Indeed her attention 
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has been scattered over too many matters 
to permit her to obtain a profound know- 
ledge in any single department of in- 
quiry. Easily excelling most of her con- 
temporaries as a compiler, she has been 
tormented by a morbid desire of appearing 
something more, and, playing with para- 
doxes as the Indian juggler with his balls, 
she has imagined that she was achieving 
miracles of thought, whilst she was merely 
seizing, right and left, troops of hackney- 
ed facts, and making them stand on their 
heads instead of on their feet. Grateful, 
however, for the amount of information 
which she contrived in the midst of all her 
pretentious pedantry and unfeminine bold- 
ness to give them, her readers were 
willing to overlook the hankering after 
notoriety by which her works were in- 
creasingly distinguished. In the book 
before us, they will find that feeling carried 
to its maddest excess, without one gleam 
or particle of compensating merit. 

This volume consists of a series of letters 
interchanged between Miss Martineau and 
a Mr. Atkinson, who pours into the lady’s 
ear a host of mesmeric revelations, she 
receiving them with a blind and slavish 
credulity, which curiously contrasts with 
the audacious doubts and blasphemous 
negations with which her replies are 
crowded and stained. She surrenders, 
with immense apparent satisfaction, her 
belief in a God, but dashes her forehead 
in the dust before this sublime mesmeric 
prophet, whom she has chosen as the ob- 
ject of her worship; or, rather, it would 
be more correct to say that whatever 
religion Miss Martineau once possessed 
seems to have broken down into three 
parts: idolatry of Mr. Atkinson ; idolatry 
of herself; and idolatry of certain pre- 
tended sciences, such as phrenology and 
mesmerism. It is thus that, so far from 
having made the prodigious progress of 
which she boasts, she has fallen back on 
a superstition, as ancient as it is degrading, 
and exchanged the Infinite Creator for a 
number of fetiches of the very lowest kind. 
All atheism is a return to fetichism, a 
deification of external forces, of mere pheno- 
mena. Its root, in general, is the most 
ingenious and the most inordinate vanity. 
Because, if you do not recognise any 
thing but phenomena, that is a pleasant 
logic which concludes that you your- 
self are the most notable phenomenon, 
and that the rest must be inferior to you, 
the contemplator, Atheism, when it 
arises from a morbid sensibility or a 
shattered imagination, can be an object of 
nothing but pity. It is then the most 
deplorable misfortune that can befal a 
human being. As the delirium of a sick 


and suffering soul, who would breathe one 
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harsh word regarding it? Who would 
not rather implore the Father of Mercies 
to touch with his healing hand this spiritual 
leprosy? But the atheism which reasons 
is a yery different thing, and cannot be 
divested of moral aspects. It is quite 
true that unbelief, by itself, cannot be a 
subject of blame or of reproach. Every 
one, however, is responsible for the wise 
government of his own spirit, unless his 
natural and healthy relations with the 
universe have been disturbed by causes 
over which he had no control. Now if 
any man revel in a bloated intellectual 
pride, till his contempt for things human 
extends into a contempt for things divine, 
it will not do to say that he has arrived at 
this result by a legitimate logical process. 
No: there is no logic in the case, but the 
formal enunciation which follows the violent 
divorce from religious and moral duty. 
Whatever doubts assail us when pursuing 
with valiant energy, and yet with most low- 
ly humility, our allotted path, we must not 
thrust them aside as unhallowed tempta- 
tions, for they may be angels from on high 
to aid our spiritual growth, and bring us 
nearer and nearer to our God. When, 
however, either from a diseased curiosity, 
from caprice, or from an egregious over- 
estimate of our own powers, we diverge 
from that path, the loneliness of soul 
which overshadows us in the trackless 
forests and howling deserts into which we 
have madly rushed is the just penalty of 
a grievous transgression, and we must not 
dignify with fine names either our guilt 
or its punishment. 

It is customary for the persons who 
write such wretched trash as that which 
forms the staple of this book to claim 
a sort of monopoly in moral courage 
and freedom of thought. They, for- 
sooth, are the martyrs of earnest, 
honest inquiry, the heroic prophets of the 
world’s regeneration! But we must not 
permit them to deck themselves in these 
borrowed plumes. The speculation that 
hurries along with rash and random steps 
is not inquiry; all true courage has 
wisdom for its brother; and those whom 
providence has raised up to be primordial 
agents of blissful changes on the face of 
the earth were enabled to deal such 
mighty blows from having planted their 
foot firmly on the deep conservative 
elements which constituted so large a 
portion of their nature. We cannot then 
be befooled by this cant about liberty of 
examination, and es wa of expression. 
For the former, sages in the past have 
deemed it an honour to plead; saints for 
the latter a glory to die. And not in 
vain were so many strenuous endeavours 
expended, so much precious blood shed. 
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How noble is the heritage of ideas whose 
birthplace was the grave of persecuted 
philosophers ? Yet with what a different 
spirit from that of the Martineaus and the 
Atkinsons did those champions of compre- 
hensive investigation and of frankest ut- 
terance approach the solemn problems 
that tempt and torture the weary brain of 
man? Whatever light came to them in 
the course of their researches they grate- 
fully received and gladly diffused. Still, 
they neither despised the ignorant, nor 
sneered at the prejudiced, nor regarded it 
as aught but a sore and tragic thing to 
annihilate what—wrong as it seemed to 
them—countless hearts had venerated and 
believed age after age. Every generous 
and gifted soul must feel sorrow in the 
act of overthrowing, even what is false in 
thought, or corrupt in institution, know- 
ing what a warmth of human affection, 
what a wealth of human phantasy, have 
gathered and clung in attachment, in 
association, and in reverence around 
them, and will engage in the work of de- 
struction with the awe of a high priest 
offering a sacrifice. How signally unlike 
this is the language of these two mes- 
meric seers. They alone have caught a 
glimpse into the secrets of creation ; they 
alone have made the first successful at- 
tempts at founding and organising a men- 
tal science ; they alone, pinnacling their 
throne on the mountain pile of exploded 
systems, can gaze into Being in its sub- 
tlest essence, and Immensity in its furthest 
range! All that have lived were dreamers; 
all that now live are fools! Thanks, how- 
ever, to their incomparable faculty of de- 
spising everybody, and of flattering each 
other, they have a beautiful immunity 
from the common and the disastrous lot ! 
The book is one long, vulgar, vapoury 
vaunt—the slang of the Sophist, seasoned 
with the self-righteousness of the Pharisee. 

A work which made much noise some 
years ago was the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation.”’ 
These letters are a sort of appendage to 
that work. If they were not so offensive 
in manner as well as in matter we should 
be exceedingly amused with the ostenta- 
tious affectation of originality which dis- 
tinguishes them. They are meant to set 
forth for the benefit of mankind that there 
is no God; that man is not immortal; 
that he has no soul; that he is not re- 
sponsible for his actions, and a few other 
equally simple and salutary facts of the 
same stamp. Now Miss Martineau and 
Mr. Atkinson must be strangely ignorant 
of the history of the human mind if they 
suppose that atheism and the moral con- 
sequences deducible from it, or practically 
flowing out of it, are novelties. Old as 
faith is heresy. From the beginning 
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‘¢The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God.’’ As the religious emotions 
seek a moral channel, and what is morally 
good seeks a religious sanction, so, inde- 
structibly linked, are moral guilt and reli- 
gious denial, It is atheism in conduct 
which creates atheism in belief, though 
the atheism in belief may produce a fur- 
ther atheism in conduct. The first man 


who sinned was the first who said in his’ 


heart that there was no God. Whenever 
in human nature something positive is 
born, its opposite—its negation—is born 
at the same time. We have had atheism, 
theoretical and practical, all through man’s 
history. It may vary its aspects, but its 
essence is the same. In the East it has 
had somewhat of the poetical vastness 
appertaining to everything oriental; in 
Greece it had that mathematical precision 
combined with delicate perception and 
daring analysis which were such notable 
features of the Grecian mind ; in Germany 
it has been melancholy and fantastic; in 
France, witty and eloquent; an elegant 
persifiage trying to pass itself off as meta- 
physical recklessness; in England, prosaic, 
coarse, unblushing, and thoroughly odious, 
It is a happy thing for England that all 
its grandest memories are of a religious or 
of a conservative character. It is thus 
that atheism and every other form of un- 
belief have ever been distasteful to the 
immense bulk of its people, as outrages on 
their patriotic sympathies and recollections 
still more than as offences against their 
theological prejudices. The first step, 
then, toward making a man an infidel in 
England is to pluck out of his heart pa- 
triotic conviction and devotedness. Ro- 
bert Owen has accomplished this very suc- 
cessfully with his disciples. He first 
taught them that they had no country, 
and then it was easier for them to believe 
that they had no God. Except, therefore, 
the Socialists, we have had no class openly 
professing infidelity. Their atheism has 
taken the shape of what is called the doc- 
trine of circumstances. Man is repre- 
sented as the creature of circumstances, 
and a ruthiess, unconscious fatality is put 
in the place of Divine Providence. We 
do not see what Miss Martineau and her 
friend have added to Owenite atheism, 
except some mesmeric twaddle about 
the convolutions of the human brain. 
It is preposterous, and smells of quack- 
ery, for the authors of these “ Let. 
ters’’ to speak as if they had invented 
atheism. If they are determined to have 
credit for invention, it will be but fair to 
admit that they have contrived to give to 
atheism a deeper tinge of the loathsome 
and the horrible. Much of the argument 
for atheism which the book contains, if 
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put into a few words, would amount in 
substance to this :—-What a curious thing 
is the human skull! As this argument 
occurred so frequently, though we could 
not see its force as a proof that there was 
no God, we were at last compelled to 
avow that the human skull was a very cu- 
rious thing, in two cases at least ; and that 
the most curious point of those two cases 
was, that atheism could be gravely 
preached under the persuasion that it was 
perfectly new. 

A great deal is made by the two writers 
of law, as distinct from and submerging 
Deity. Indeed the only principle which 
it is sought to establish is the deification 
of law. Now what is law, as regards the 
universe, but a convenient term which we 
employ to express the uniformity of Di- 
vine Providence? What is law without 
a law-giver and a law-administrator? It 
shews the utmost shallowness or the ut- 
most sophistry, or both, to suppose that 
anything is explained, or, what would be 
more to the purpose, explained away, by 
the use of a limited word for another with 
a more extended meaning. If one of our 
fellow-subjects said, ‘‘ I deny the existence 
of Queen, Lords, and Commons, of courts 
of justice, of soldiery, of police, of all go- 
verning, legislative, judicial, executive 
power, but I admit the existence of law 
by itself,’’ we should not think it worth 
while to discuss the subject with him. 
We should consider him simply a consum- 
mate coxcomb. This deification of law, 
however, like so much else that affects to 
be novel in the book, is one of the old and 
favourite forms of atheism. But what 
makes it so absurd here is, that, through- 
out the whole work, nothing but excep- 
tional cases are insisted on. Former 
atheists—not excepting Robert Owen, 
who, though unquestionably benevolent 
in intention, never soars above the com- 
monplace in thought—when endeavouring 
to deify law in creation, always gave pro- 
minence and illustration to what was most 
usual, obvious, and general. But Miss 
Martineau and Mr. Atkinson never fail to 
pounce on what is a deviation from the 
universal rule, while striving with might 
and main to deify that rule itself in oppo- 
sition to a personal God. Anything dis- 
eased, defective, erratic, or abominable, is 
seized on with intense avidity in order to 
crown law as sole monarch of immensity. 
If any one, according to the mesmeric 
faith, sees with his toes or his stomach 
better than with his natural eyes, he is 
brought forward as an irresistible testi- 
mony that law is the Olympian Jove whom 
all should worship. Idiots, or people who 
possess only one or two of the five senses, 
or who are wasted with sickness, or who 
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are in any abnormal condition, are thought 
the fittest to move in triumph by the side 
of the Juggernaut law. Miss Martineau 
seems to regard herself as a capital exem- 
plification of Jupiter law’s sole ani in- 
communicable divinity, from being very 
deaf, without smell, and completely with- 
out taste. Far be it from us to embitter 
human infirmities by ridicule. But when 
Miss Martineau aims at deifying law by 
parading the exceptional and gloating on 
the hideous, she must pardon us for mak- 
ing no effort at a serious refutation. 

The cardinal mistake of the book, and 
which renders it utterly worthless, is the 
unphilosophical attempt to reduce to the 
accuracy and symmetry of a science those 
invisible things which from their nature 
refuse all scientific analysis and classifica- 
tion. In our heart, in our consciousness, 
there are countless mysteries which are 
severed by a great gulph from what can 
be justly considered as belonging to the 
legitimate domain of human knowledge. 
Our emotions, our intuitions, our spiri- 
tual longings, our solemn contemplations, 
all carry us far away from whatever the 
hand can touch, or the eye see, or the 
tongue express, or the understanding 
map out with logical precision. To 
deny the barrier that divides the seen 
from the unseen, seems to the authors of 
this volume a very compendious mode of 
getting rid of formidable and innumerable 
difficulties. But their simple denial, 
however arrogantly made, or ingeniously 
supported, will not convince the mass of 
mankind, whose deepest and noblest in- 
stincts will for ever revolt against the 
degrading doctrines of materialism, and 
the hateful results to which it would lead. 
Those timid persons who dread the effects 
of the tenets which these “ Letters ”’ la- 
bour to teach, forget how impulsively, 
how irresistibly, our race clings to what 
is immortal, spiritual, and divine. If you 
could convince the mind of every man 
living to-day, that there were no spiritual 
existences or relations, no God, no home 
for the children of the earth beyond the 
grave, the soul of every man would re- 
cover its ancient and consoling beliefs on 
the morrow. We doubt, therefore, whether 
lengthy and elaborate replies to the apos- 
tles and apologists of atheism accomplish 
any useful purpose. They give an im- 
portance and a vitality to what would 
speedily perish from its own inherent rot- 
tenness. The best answer to atheism, to 
its falsehoods, its sophistries, and _ its 
blasphemies, is the godly life of those 
who maintain in all its fervour and full- 
ness their faith in God. The increase of 
infidel publications is a call to renewed 
zeal, to renewed holiness, on the part of 
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believers. It is little that the printing- 
press can do in such a conflict, and those 
who trust to it will find that they have 
been leaning on a broken reed. But 
saintly examples will break down and 
crush all the power of the enemy. There 
has been rather too much in the later re- 
ligious life of England of a disposition to 
trust in the influence of books. Wise and 
good men have thought that they have 
been smiting the foe on the forehead 
when they have printed a couple of oc- 
tavos on some sacred subject; but most 
probably the octavos were only read by 
wise and good men like themselves, and 
left untouched and undiminished the woe 
and the wickedness prevalent in the com- 
munity. ‘* Resist heresy with the armour 
of virtues, and fortified in what is just, 
righteous, and excellent,’’ said the famous 
Chancellor De L’Hépital on a memorable 
occasion. And none of us can do better 
in these days than repeat his words and 
apply their spirit. There is another 
weapon of most potent pith, which we can 
wield against atheism, and that is the 
education of the people. It is only to the 
half-educated that the words of Miss 
Martineau and Mr. Atkinson can prove 
seductive: educate the whole people, and 
they will trample on atheism as an in- 
tellectual insult, a social nuisance, a re- 
ligious pestilence, and a moral curse. 





The Life of James Davies, a Village 
Schoolmaster. Written by Sir Thomas 
Phillips. London, 8vo. 1850.—The pre- 
vious memoirs of James Davies having 
been rendered imperfect, by his removal 
on the 2nd October, 1849, to the glory 
prepared for Christ’s faithful soldiers and 
servants, Sir Thomas Phillips has taken 
upon him to compose a more complete 
biography of this humble, but memorable 
man. He was born on the 23rd August, 
1765, in a farm house iu the parish of 
Grosmont, near Abergavenny, his father 
being a tenant-farmer of small means. 
James Davies was a weakly child, infirm 
and sickly from his infancy, and, although 
he lived to the age of 84, was never in 
what is termed robust health. The little 
education he received was acquired at a 
school kept by a decayed farmer in the 
parish church of Llangattock Lingoed, 
which was nearer to his father’s residence 
than the village school of their own parish 
of Grosmont. At Llangattock he was ena- 
bled to read well, to write a legible hand, 
and to spell indifferently, and was taught 
to apply the elementary rules of arithmetic 
to the practical purposes of life. This 
was the sum total of his scholastic acquire- 
ments. Unfitted for labour by bodily 
weakness, his parents no doubt thought 
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they had done great things for him when 
they procured a lawyer at Abergavenny, a 
first cousin of his father’s, to take him as 
an office-boy. But it was not his fortune 
to become a slave of the desk. He had 
taken his seat but a very few times on the 
high stool, when an old woman who was an 
acquaintance of his father met the boy in 
a street of Abergavenny, and thus accosted 
him, ‘‘ Jamie Davies, why did your father 
put you toa lawyer? No lawyer goes to 
heaven!’’ The words were no doubt em- 
phatically uttered, and the ear into which 
they were dropped was one which upon 
such subjects was peculiarly susceptible. 
Constitutionally and by inheritance from 
his mother, he was more than ordinarily 
alive to religious impressions, and his 
mother had laboured, both by tuition and 
example, to deepen the pious feelings of 
his youth. The nervous, excitable boy 
became alarmed. The words haunted him. 
His everlast- 
ing welfare seemed to hang in the balance. 
At all events he determined that he would 
have nothing to do with an occupation 
which barred against him the gates of hea- 
ven, and therefore he forsook his master’s 
office and the high stool, bade farewell to 
all visions of future legal greatness, and 
started off across the country, probably he 
scarcely knew whither. After some days 
he was traced to Bristol, a distance of 
forty miles, and from thence was brought 
home again. He had scarcely returned, 
ere he was seized with scarlet fever. On 
his recovery his father fell ill of the same 
complaint and died. This was in 1779. 
Davies next apprenticed himself to a 
weaver at Grosmont, and for 22 years, as 
apprentice, journeyman, and finally as 
master, was occupied with his loom. In 
1796 he married: very unfortunately. 
Unable to agree with his wife, he began to 
absent himself from home, wandering from 
place to place about the country, and was 
thus led, in 1801, when his wife died, to 
take up the business of apedlar. Exercise 
in the open air re-established his health, 
which had been injured by confinement to 
the loom and domestic troubles, and, fix- 
ing himself at Usk, which had been his 
head quarters during his pedlar-period, he 
opened a shop for the supply of wares to 
pedlars, and the sale of a variety of articles 
of provision to the poor. This was in 
1809, a period of great dearness of pro- 
visions, and consequently of great suffering 
to the poor. Davies had hitherto been 
chiefly noticed in the town as a constant 
church-goer, and punctual attendant upon 
all religious ordinances. Attention was 
now drawn towards him by a variety of 
philanthropic endeavours to relieve his 
poorer brethren. Foregoing all profit to 
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himself, he bought flour in the cheapest 
market, and sold it again at cost price. 
He could have sold, in this way, to a much 
larger extent if he had had more money to 
lay out in the purchase of flour. He had 
a cousin a farmer in good circumstances. 
He went to him, explained his plans, and 
asked for the loan of 50/. to be invested in 
the purchase of flour. The cousin, a pru- 
dent man, shook his head. Profit rather 
than benevolence was his notion of the 
result of trade. He thought his relative a 
mere wild enthusiast, and sent him empty 
away. 

The circumstances of his past life had 
made Davies thoroughly acquainted with 
the poor. He knew their wants, their 
failings, and the cause of the latter, with 
a degree of intimacy which it is scarcely 
possible for a person in the upper classes 
to attain. Scriptural education for the 
young was in his opinion their great want, 


and he set himself to endeavour to supply . 


that want according to his power. He 
first took a child or two at a time from 
their parents, supported, educated, and 
brought them up entirely, and then ap- 
prenticed them. This was admirable, and 
perhaps, from its completeness, worth 
almost as much as some of his subsequent 
wider efforts. But in 1812 the eyes of 
other people besides James Davies began 
to be opened to the necessity of educating 
the poor. A project was set on foot to 
establish a school at Usk. James Davies 
contributed liberally to the good work out 
of his savings, and proposed to abandon 
his business, and accept the office of 
schoolmaster, at a salary of 30/. a year. 
His offer was accepted, and after a little 
preliminary instruction from a clergyman, 
who never afterwards lost sight of him, 
he entered zealously upon a way of life, 
rendered agreeable to him not only by a 
conviction of its great value to the com- 
munity, and especially to the poor, but 
pre-eminently so from his constant and 
peculiar fondness for children. 

During his pedlar-life Davies had be- 
come acquainted with ‘‘ the Devauden,’’ 
a singularly wild but romantic and beauti- 
ful ridge-district in the county of Mon- 
mouth, near the Wye. Many and many 
are the travellers who, year after year, 
pass through this lovely country, com- 
paring its beauties with those of some of 
the—shall we say—better known streams 
of Germany and France. They drink in 
delight and imbibe health and enjoyment 
at every turn; but little do they dream 
that in the midst of all this beauty there 
is a population scattered thinly around, 
which was and it may be feared even still 
is neglected, and therefore demoralized, 
to a degree that is scarcely credible. 
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James Davies set his heart upon christian- 
izing this spot. The inhabitants were at 
a distance from the parish church ; there 
was no resident clergyman; service was 
never performed more frequently than once 
a fortnight, and even six weeks were often 
allowed to elapse without a clergyman 
coming into the parish. The church of 
an adjoining parish was indeed a little 
nearer to the Devauden than their own 
church, and some of the inhabitants used 
occasionally to stray thither; but what 
was the state of things in that parish? 
‘¢ The little church was in decay; rain 
and snow penetrated through the roof 
into the body of the building, and a 
neighbouring farmer folded his sheep 
within the walls of God’s house. On 
twelve Sundays in the year, and on those 
only, was public worship performed in 
that church ; and on those occasions, the 
accumulated filth of sheep and other cattle 
was shovelled out on the day before. It 
is even said that this had been done on 
the morning of the Lord’s day. The 
shattered reading-desk was unprovided 
with either a bible or a prayer-book, both 
of which were borrowed for use at a neigh- 
bouring farm-house ; whilst clerical vest- 
ments were dispensed with in the perform- 
ance of public worship.’’ Davies’s heart 
yearned after an opportunity of usefulness 
in this miserable spot, and he used from 
time to time to keep up his sorrowful 
acquaintance with its beauty and its degra- 
dation by walking over thither on a Sun- 
day from Usk. At length there came 
thither a clergyman who had some little 
sense of his duty as a minister of the gos- 
pel. Davies and he became acquainted. 
They soon understood each other, and, 
after encountering many difficulties, pro- 
cured a school-room to be erected on a 
slip of ground in the Devauden, which 
was leased for the purpose by the Duke 
of Beaufort. This first step accomplished, 
Davies removed thither from Usk in the 
summer of 1815. At Usk, his salary had 
been 30/.; at the Devauden it was for 
some years uncertain, often as low as 15/. 
but was ultimately fixed at 20/. per annum, 
with the use of a patch of garden-ground 
which was leased with the school-room. 
‘The school-room formed his dwelling 
throughout the day, his chamber at night; 
and in that room ”’ he taught daily seven 
days in the week (for he had a Sunday- 
school as well as one on week-days), with 
the exception of the holidays during har- 
vest time, for more than. thirty years. 
When out of school he cultivated his gar- 
den, visited the sick and forlorn, often 
parting with his own meal to the hungry, 
and the blankets off his bed to the sick, 
and himself living a life of almost eremiti- 
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cal self-denial, partly perhaps compelled 
by the state of his health, which prevented 
his drinking beer or constantly eating 
meat. It would seem that he had brought 
with him to the Devauden an old hoard 
or saving, principally acquired whilst he 
was in trade. This he soon got rid of, and 
our readers shall hear how. The same 
clergyman who had given him his slight 
instruction in his duties of schoolmaster, 
brought under his notice the operations 
of the Church Missionary Society. A 
missionary himself, Davies’s heart instantly 
opened to the subject with a more than 
fellow-feeling ! He gave the society two 
donations—the first of 5/., the second of 
10/.—besides subscribing 1s. per month 
and 1d. per week, and procuring contri- 
butions from his neighbours and the chil- 
dren of his school. From his first coming 
to the Devauden he laboured to procure a 
thorough repair and restoration of that 
church which we have described as having 
been converted into a literal sheepfold. 
Ultimately the parishioners were induced 
to repair the fabric, Davies himself laying 
out no less a sum than 30/. in opening a 
window, erecting a small gallery, fitting 
up the communion-table, and providing 
benches for every vacant space in the 
body of the church. This was a great 
step, but still the church was found to be 
too far off, and old habits of Sabbath 
breaking and Sunday sports kept many of 
the people away from it, and interfered 
with the good which Davies was effecting 
in his school. What was to be done? 
The remedy was clear, but would have 
been considered unattainable by any one 
but such a man as James Davies. It was 
to erect a church at the Devauden. This 
now became the object of his hopes and 
prayers. In 1828 the first step was taken 
towards it. At that time it chanced, as 
the saying is, that a new incumbent 
was appointed, who, seeing the evil and 
its remedy, suggested to James Davies 
the establishment of a Sunday evening 
lecture at his school-room. Who can 
estimate the pure delight with which the 
now grey-headed man not only agreed to 
give up his place of abode that it might 
be set apart for the worship of God, but 
undertook to fit. up the school-room with 
a pulpit and benches, and make many 
other necessary repairs and alterations at 
his own expense. These things cost him 
45., ‘‘ and whilst he contributed the funds 
he also toiled at the work like a common 
labourer.”’ The room was opened for 
divine service on the 11th March, 1829, 
when more than 200 persons were present, 
many of them halt, maimed, and decrepit, 
who had probably seldom, if ever, been in 
a place of worship before. Davies was 
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the clerk, in which office he was remark- 
ably efficient 

The clergyman did not of course see 
any objection to the school-room being 
still put to its use as a place of tuition, 
notwithstanding its licence for worship, 


.but Davies thought otherwise, and deter- 


mined to get another school-room erected. 
The clergyman deemed the scruple of the 
schoolmaster unwise, and declined to aid 
him; but Davies, who no doubt looked 
forward to the consecration of the build- 
ing as a parish chapel, was not to be de- 
terred. He travelled the country round 
soliciting assistance, and erethe end of 1830 
erected and opened a new building amply 
adequate in size to the wants of the place. 

And now what Davies had done began 
to attract attention. Short accounts of 
his meritorious labours were printed and 
spread abroad. His scheme for converting 
his old school-room into a parish chapel 
was taken up by wealthy people. An en- 
dowment was raised of 700/. for the chapel, 
and 4611. 6s. 4d. for the schools ; a chancel, 
a vestry, and a bell-turret were erected ; 
the Duke of Beaufort gave up his right to 
the site of the fabric ; and finally, on the 
18th September, 1838, it was consecrated 
by Bishop Copleston as a parish chapel. 
The Bishop, greatly to his honour, took 
especial notice of Davies, presented him 
with a prayer-book in which he wrote a 
kind inscription, kept up a continual ac- 
quaintance with him, and procured him 
to sit for the portrait which is prefixed to 
this book. 

For ten years Davies continued to offi- 
ciate as clerk and bell-ringer at Devauden 
chapel, as well as schoolmaster of the dis- 
trict. He was ever employed, and ever 
watchful for opportunities of communicat- 
ing knowledge, or doing good in any way. 
He turned his garden and his piggery to 
profitable account, and the profits from 
these, with his salary, which continued to 
be 20/. per annum, constituted all his in- 
come. He gave away all his money except 
the very trifling sum necessary for his own 
personal expenses. He circulated reli- 
gious books in every cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood, provided every farm servant in 
the parish with a Bible, and was ever 
ready to instruct or assist any one, without 
a care or thought about remuneration. 
The Persuasions to Early Piety, and an 
Essay on Parental Care, were favourite 
books of his for distribution to his chil- 
dren and the cottagers, and his character 
of intellect, as well as his religious cha- 
racter, may be estimated from his appre- 
ciation of Archbishop Leighton’s Com- 
mentary on Peter, “the choicest book,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ that ever came into my hands, 
the Bible excepted.”’ 
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And now, at the ripe old age of 82, the 
old man determined to quit the Devauden 
and enter upon a new scene of labour. 
His heart had always mourned over the 
condition of Llangattock, the place where 
he had himself received his little education. 
He had often visited the well-remembered 
spot, bearing booksfordistribution amongst 
the inhabitants, and on doing so in Septem- 
ber 1847, his spirit was so affected at find- 
ing them without resident minister or any 
person of fortune or education living among 
them, ‘‘ No school, no Sunday school,’’ 
he remarked, ‘‘ no person to teach the poor 
dear children to know the Saviour, nor 
impress on their minds the duty of loving, 
fearing, and serving Almighty God,’’ that 
he shed tears to think of their destitute 
condition ; and, briaging the case under the 
notice of the Archdeacon, suggested that 
if a school-room could be built, he would 
go and teach in it without salary. At the 
Devauden, what he had done was he hoped 
permanent. His removal would make way 
for somebody of better education, whilst 
at Llangattock he should be opening up a 
new channel of good. When it was asked 
how it was possible for him to live without 
salary, he explained that that great ex- 
ample of philanthropy, Dr. Warneford, 
whose charity is as widely diffused as it is 
inexhaustible, had presented him with 
1007. which he did not doubt would be 
amply sufficient not only for his support 
as long as he should need support, but 
would enable him to buy books, not only 
for the use of the school, but to be lent 
and given to the surrounding inhabitants. 

Davies’s scheme was taken up warmly 
by the Hon. W. P. Rodney, who lives in 
the adjoining parish. A subscription was 
raised. It was determined to call the 
building ‘*‘ James Davies’s School,’’ and 
the old man was invited to lay the first 
stone. Hedidso on the 26th April, 1848, 
and on the following 6th November he 
opened the school, which was entirely free, 
Davies himself providing even the books 
and other necessaries. The average daily 
attendance of children was 40. He la- 
boured at Llangattock, well satisfied with 
his situation and prospects, until the fol- 
lowing 2nd October, when he passed away 
after a few hours’ illness, meekly exclaim- 
ing, “God Almighty, pity me!’’ Under 
his head in his coffin were placed, by his 
own direction, the carefully preserved 
smock frock and red waistcoat of a young 
lad to whom he had been affectionately at- 
tached, and who had died of consumption 
in 1838. He was buried in the churchyard 
of Llangattock, where a slab has been 
placed to his memory. 80/., the unspent 
remainder of Dr. Warneford’s gift, was left 

by him towards endowing his school at 
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Llangattock ; and if any of our readers are 
inclined to contribute to the same good 
object, they may do so by a payment to 
Messrs. Twinings the bankers. 

Such a history forces into the mind ten 
thousand reflections, but we have no room 
for comment. Study it ye who think there 
is nothing real in the religious principle, 
and ye whose lives are passed among the 
unrealities of vanity and dissipation. James 
Davies had his faults, imperfections of 
temper, and prejudices of defective educa- 
tion; but he was an apostle of philanthropy, 
and his name will live for ever as a humble 
but far from unimportant member of that 
benevolent and self-denying band who 
have been the salt of our once neglected 
population. 





Introductory Lecture on the Study of 
the Roman Civil Law; delivered in the 
Theatre of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
Michaelmas Term, 1850. By John Anster, 
LL.D. Reyius Professor of Civil Law. 
8vo. Dublin, 1850, pp. 51.—The syste- 
matic study of the Roman law (emphati- 
cally distinguished as the civil law), was 
kept up in Scotland nearly to the end of the 
eighteenth century, its last eminent teacher 
having been Professor Millar of Glasgow, 
the author of the treatise on the “ Origin 
and Distinction of Ranks,’’ and of the 
‘* Historical View of the English Govern- 
ment.’’ A distinguished pupil of Pro- 
fessor Millar's, the late Lord Jeffrey, has 
given an animated account of the manner 
in which the class was conducted in one 
of the early numbers of the Edinburgh 
Review. All that, however, we believe 
is over now. Professor Davidson, Mr. 
Millar’s successor, when examined before 
the Royal Commissioners for Visiting the 
Universities of Scotland in 1827, stated 
that he had given up lecturing upon the 
civil law altogether. When he was first 
appointed in 1801 he had lectured even to 
a single student ; afterwards, having dis- 
covered that he was not obliged by law to 
lecture to fewer than five students, he had 
taken advantage of that regulation, and 
the consequence was that for the last four 
or five years the subject had not been 
taught at all. He now confined himself 
to lecturing upon Scotch law, which had 
previously been treated as of subordinate 
importance. ‘‘Mr. Millar, my prede- 
cessor,’’ said Professor Davidson, ‘‘ was 
aman of great eminence; he was quite a 
speculative man—I consider myself rather 
a practical man. This was a very famous 
school of Roman law in Mr. Millar’s 
time.’’ 

A short time before this an attempt 
made to resuscitate the civil law at King’s 
college, Aberdeen, had a somewhat lu- 
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dicrous result. It is related by the then 
professor in his examination by the Uni- 
versity Commissioners. “In regard to 
my own class,’’ says the witness naively 
enough, ‘‘ it must occur to every one who 
knows any thing of the circumstances of 
it, that it requires reform. I have been 
now incumbent, as professor of civil law, 
since the year 1793, and I have never 
been called upon for, nor have I given, any 
lectures; nor, as far as I know, has any 
such thing been attempted to be given by 
my predecessors for centuries. Two years 
ago our late worthy chancellor intimated 
a requisition to the senators to inquire 
into the inefficient professorships or offices 
in the college, and to suggest a reforma- 
tion of them with all possible speed and 
convenience; and, accordingly, I was called 
upon, of course, and I immediately de- 
clared my readiness to lecture to the best 
of my abilities. To be sure, for a man of 
seventy-nine years of age, it is rather late 
in life to begin a business of that kind ; 
but I immediately said that I would do 
my best, and accordingly last session I 
did commence, and gave eight or nine 
introductory lectures during the months 
of January, February, and March, as long 
as my health would admit of it, and I 
am perfectly ready to go on in the same 
manner ; but, at the same time, I do not 
conceive that any good end can be answered 
by keeping up my professorship upon the 
footing that it is—that is to say, as a 
professorship of civil law. There is no 
demand for anything of the kind here; 
and I am told that even at the fountain- 
head (at Edinburgh and Glasgow) that 
lecture is very much going into desuetude.” 
‘* What attendance had you at your lec- 
tures ?’’ the spirited octogenarian is asked 
by the commissioners. ‘‘I had,’’ he re- 
plies, “ crowded audiences. No wonder ; 
—the novelty of the thing, and being 
gratis; the room could scarce contain the 
audience for two or three nights.’? He 
adds, however, “ They fell off very much 
after that, perhaps owing to my inefficiency ; 
but they seemed to like the lectures very 
well.”” The number that attended at the 
conclusion was not above twenty; and, 
upon the whole, the learned professor said 
that he thought the reformation of the 
class should go so far as to convert it 
“ entirely into some other professorship.’’ 
He would suggest that it ought to be 
turned into a professorship of rhetoric 
and belles lettres, though he would not 
propose himself to give lectures on those 
subjects. 

The only civil law class in the Scotch 
universities that is now taught, we believe, 
is at Ediaburgh. The commissioners, in 
their general Report (1830), stated that at 
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the time when they made their inquiries 
two distinct courses of lectures were de- 
livered—one upon the Institutes, another, 
to a more advanced body of students, upon 
the Pandects ; that the number attending 
the former in 1825-6 was thirty-three, 
but had been frequently greater ; that at- 
tending the latter from five or six to fifteen 
or twenty ; but that it was expected that 
a late resolution passed by the Society of 
Writers to the Signet would have the effect 
of adding twenty or twenty-five more. 

The study of the Roman law has been 
always considered to be of more import- 
ance in Scotland than in England ; yet all 
our practitioners in the Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty courts are, by title at least, 
civilians, or doctors of the civil law. 
There are professorships of the civil law 
both at Oxford and at Cambridge, which 
however have, we believe, always been 
sinecures. 

The renewed attention to this subject 
that has been excited of late years by the 
works of several continental writers, more 
especially Savigny and Hugo, and, above 
all, the great restorer of Roman history, 
Niebuhr, has led to some attempts to 
renew the study in our legal universities 
—the inns of court. But as yet the 
success or promise of success has not, we 
fear, been great, notwithstanding both the 
liberality of the arrangements made by 
those illustrious societies, and the eminent 
ability and learning engaged to carry their 
designs into effect. 

The lecture before us is the result of a 
similar movement lately begun in Ireland. 
Trinity college, Dublin, has always had a 
professorship of the civil law, but it is 
only within the last few months that it 
has been turned to account in the system 
of legal education by certain regulations 
of the benchers of the King’s inns, who, 
in addition to establishing two professor- 
ships of their own—one of the law of 
personal property, pleading, practice, and 
evidence ; the other of constitutional, 
criminal, and other crown law—resolved 
in October last that every student there- 
after admitted into the society, if a graduate 
of Dublin, Oxford,{Cambridge, or Dublin, 
should, before being called to the bar, 
produce certificates of having attended 
two courses of lectures, and, if not a 
graduate, four courses, that of the pro- 
fessor of the civil law in Trinity college 
being necessarily one of the latter, and 
optionally one of the former. 

It was not long before this that the 
college professorship had received a new 
distinction by the appointment to it of 
Dr. Anster, whose translation of Faust 
has given him an European celebrity. 
The present is his introductory lecture, 
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Its large and frequently original views, 
as well as the life and spirit with which 
they are expounded, and the learning of 
the scholar as well as of the professional 
man that pervades it, are such as we had a 
right to look for from the writer. It is 
throughout interesting in no ordinary 
degree, and in several passages highly 
eloquent. 

e have only room for a single extract. 
It shall be of a passage in which the 
philosophic lecturer rises to the poet :— 
** Our first thoughts of law, before it be- 
comes a matter of speculation with us, are 
connected with its restraints, not with the 
advantages derived from these restraints. 
As far as the law is from within—the 
voice of God echoed in the human heart 
—a principle co-existent with man, sus- 
ceptible of new development with each 
advance of civilisation—it is a language 
pointing out our own duties, not suggesting 
to us the rewards which arise from their 
performance. As far as it is from without 
—-the imperative language of the legislator, 
addressing all, regarding all as possible 
offenders—its language is necessarily of 
menace. The sanctions, which it pro- 
claims as guards of its decrees and ordi- 
nances, are punishments not rewards. 
The imagination is seized and pre-occupied 
by this language. We think of law but 
in its terrors. We do not remember that 
by it, and by it alone, can society, with 
all its artificial relations, subsist. We 
forget that it is the protection from the 
violence of others which renders possible 
for us the indulgence of the thousand 
almost capricious enjoyments which each 
day brings round us in increasing abund- 
ance. What hundreds and thousands 
are there who live happily and peaceably, 
and yet whose happiness and whose peace 
would be wholly impossible but for that 
unseen dominion of law which prevents 
any interference with their comforts, while 
they move on within their unambitious 
circle of domestic duties, quiet enjoy- 
ments, and inoffensive hopes. They have 
known and obeyed law under the name 
and with the feeling of religion. When 
we think of the wickedness of men, of the 
inordinate passions everywhere at work, 
the possibility of society continuing to 
exist, for the most part progressive too 
in good—for such, with occasional and 
doubtful exceptions, is the history of man 
—we think of ourselves and of society as 
if there was for ever going on around us, 
as there is, the agency of God, which 
we at times almost see visibly revealed. 
There is a passage in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures which from my earliest childhood 
always impressed me as one of singular 
beauty. Elisha is in a situation that seems 
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of great danger. A hostile army encom- 
passes the city where he is, and he is the 
object of their leader’s vengeance; ‘ And 
his servant said unto him, Alas! my 
master, how shall we do? And he 
answered, Fear not, for they that be 
with us are more than they that be with 
them. And the prophet prayed and 
said, Lord, I pray Thee to open the 
eyes of this young man; and he saw, and 
behold the mountain was full of horses 
and chariots of fire round about Elisha.’ ” 





Narratives of Sorcery and Magic from 
the most authentic sources. By Thomas 
Wright, Hsg. 2 vols. cr. 8v9.— Mr. 
Wright is a distinguished literary work- 
man. All his books are founded upon 
research, are conspicuous for lucid ar- 
rangement, and are written in an amusing 
and attractive style. The present work 
is even more eminent in all these par- 
ticulars than any of its predecessors. 
The author has not attempted a history 
of witchcraft—we wish he had; but by 
throwing together a collection of striking 
narratives, culled from the literature of 
various countries, and shewing the features 
of his subject as it is diversified by varieties 
of climate, scenery, education, and other 
local circumstances, he has exhibited 
‘* the influence which superstition once 
exercised on the history of the world ” in 
a very striking and effective way. In 
every sense of the word, the book, as far 
as it goes, is a good one. It is well put 
together, interesting as a narrative, and 
calculated to fix in the minds of its nu- 
merous readers pictures and proofs of the 
almost incredible influence of some of 
the most destructive and debasing super- 
stitions which have ever held sway over 
the human mind. 

A rapid introduction brings the history 
of the subject down to the 14th century, 
when the remarkable case of Lady Alice 
Kyteler is illustrated by a variety of ex- 
amples which occurred on the continent. 
The case of Pope Boniface VIII., the 
earlier case of the Sledingers, and that of 
the Templars, are excellent examples of 
the consequences of the accusation of 
demoniacal intercourse brought against 
societies associated together for a com- 
mon and, generally speaking, a laudable 
object. Mr. Wright is of opinion, that 
‘‘when we read over the numerous 
examinations of the Templars in other 
countries as well as in France, we can- 
not but feel convinced that some of 
the charges brought against them had 
a degree of foundation, though the cir- 
cumstances on which they were founded 
were misunderstood.’’ He adds that ‘‘ a 
very great number of knights agreed to 
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the general points of the formula of initia- 
tion, and we cannot but believe that they 
did deny Christ, and that they spit and 
trod upon the cross.’’ The subject is of 
great curiosity and importance. We wish 
Mr. Wright would take it up. There are 
unpublished documents relating to the 
English portion of the history which no 
man is better able to put forth or illustrate 
than himself. 

Several other French cases follow and 
lead on to the romance examples of the 
medieval wizard, Virgil, Friar Bacon, and 
Dr. Faustus, and those to a valuable com- 
ment upon the cases in Scotland which 
exercised so great an influence upon the 
mind of James VI., and through him upon 
the after history of England. 

Dr. Dee, Edward Kelly, the Witches 
of Warboys, and the poetical witches of 
Middleton and Shakspere, exhibit the 
English superstitions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A glance at France and Spain, 
with the wonderful history of Doctor Tor- 
ralva and his Zequiel, immortalised in 
Don Quixote, bring us home again after 
the accession of James I. to all the im- 
moralities of Simon Forman and the 
Countess of Essex. In reference to that 
case we would remark that we do not 
altogether concur in Mr. Wright’s view 
of the Overbury poisoning, as exhibited 
by Mr. Amos. Mr. Amos’s book has 
never yet been properly sifted. When it 
is we think Mr. Wright will change his 
mind about it. 

The Boy of Bilston, and Hopkins the 
Witch-finder, with Sir Matthew Hale and 
the Suffolk witches, and the contempora- 
neous proceedings on the continent, in 
Scotland, and in New England, land us 
happily at the case of Jane Wenham, in 
1712, “ the last instance of a witch being 
condemned by the verdict of an English 
jury.” 

The book bears marks of haste, but it 
is very amusing and instructive. A chap- 
ter in the history of mankind of terrible 
import is skilfully set before us. The 
horrors of ignorance, and its debasing 
results; the consequences of an indul- 
gence of superstitious fancies; and the 
way in which the most cruel and detest- 
able wickedness may result, even amongst 
good people, from mistakes in proof, and 
from illogical deductions from things ac- 
tually proved, has seldom been exempli- 
fied more clearly. It is a book which 
deserves to be very successful. 





Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton 
with Professor Cotes, including Letters 
of eminent Men, now first published from 
the originals in the Library of Trinity 
Colleye, Cambridge : together with an Ap- 
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pendix, containing other unpublished Let - 
ters and Papers by Newton. By Jobn 
Edieston, M.A. London. 8vo. 1851.— 
Reverence for the memory of Sir Isaac 
Newton bids us welcome all publications 
of facts relating to his history, but this 
volume has a very special claim upon 
general attention. These are the letters 
of which Sir David Brewster, in his Life 
of Newton, after printing the first of them, 
wrote as follows :—“ This was the first 
letter of that celebrated correspondence, 
consisting of nearly three hundred letters, 
in which Sir Isaac and Mr. Cotes dis- 
cussed the various improvements which 
were thought necessary in a new edition of 
the Principia. This valuable collection of 
letters is preserved in the Library of 
Trinity college, and we cannot refrain 
from repeating the wish expressed by Dr. 
Monk, that one of the many accomplished 
Newtonians who are resident in that so- 
ciety would favour the world by publish- 
ing the whole collection.” The joint wish 
of the Bishop of Gloucester and Sir David 
Brewster is here fulfilled. The corre- 
spondence does not amount to the number 
of letters mentioned by Sir David, but 
we presume it is all given to the world. 
The volume is set forth with a degree of 
editorial care which is commensurate with 
the high value of the subject to which it 
relates. The editor has prefixed a useful 
synoptical view of Newton’s life, and in his 
notes has commented satisfactorily upon the 
recent questions respecting Newton’s tem- 
porary insanity and his dealings with Flam- 
steed, raised by M. Biot and Mr. Baily. 
The correspondence relates too entirely 
to practical mathematics to be further 
noticed in our pages, but we heartily re- 
commend it to the attention of all mathe- 
matical students and all investigators into 
the history of philosophy. 





The Fair Island; a poemin Six Cantos. 
By Edmund Peel. Rivingtons. 8vo. 1851. 
—A descriptive poem, the subject being 
that fair island which lies between old 
Albion and “the noon-day sun,”—the Isle 
of Wight. It is a fine theme, and has 
stirred up the poet to a very fitting en- 
thusiasm. 





The Worthies of Westmorland: or, 
Notable Persons born in that County since 
the Reformation. By George Atkinson, 
esq. Barrisier-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo.— 
Considerable originality, both in material 
and in composition, raises the value of 
this work far aboye that of a mere com- 
pilation; but it is a hasty and incom- 
plete performance. The writer’s style is 
that of his profession, bold, declamatory, 
and diffuse ; and, “—o in the main we 
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approve of his sentiments, it is impossible 
always to admire the manner in which 
they are introduced and expressed. His 
pen continually runs wild in discursive 
observations, which a better judgment 
would have removed or considerably re- 
trenched before the manuscript went to 
press. The plan of the work appears to 
have been to arrange the biographies in 
classes. First we have ‘‘ the Queen,’’ 
Katharine Parr, who is assumed to have 
been born in the castle of Kendal, al- 
though absolute proof of that fact is want- 
ing. The next class is the Church, which 
extends so far as to include one-third of 
the second volume. Then the Law: and 
the author has shown no undue partiality 
to his own profession, for it occupies only 
thirty pages. The remainder is allotted 
to eminent men in Physic, the Army, 
the Navy, Poetry, and Philosophy. At 
the close of each of these classes we find 
admission of there being other names that 
might have claimed insertion ; but which 
have not been included from deficiency of 
information or want of perseverance. One 
of these is the late Lord Langdale, who 
was a native of Kirkby Lonsdale. Of 
men who have risen to high official emi- 
nence in Church and State Westmerland 
boasts her full share. Our author’s title- 
page limits his period to persons ‘* born 
since the Reformation ;” but his first 
Churchman is cardinal Baynbrigg, who 
was born in 1460 and died in 1514. Next 
follows Hugh Curwen, archbishop of Dub- 
lin and lord chancellor of Ireland, born in 
1500. There are nine bishops, Potter of 
Carlisle, Dawson of Clonfert, Barlow of 
Lincoln, Smith, Waugh, and Fleming, all 
of Carlisle, Gibson of London, Preston of 
Killala, and Watson of Llandaff. The 
memoirs of Bishops Gibson and Watson, 
and of Bernard Gilpin ‘ the Northern 
apostle,’’ are written with vigour, but 
might have been much improved—parti- 
cularly the second, by judicious revision. 
Among the Churchmen are included Dr. 
Thomas Shaw the Eastern traveller and 
John Langhorne the poet, whose memoirs 
relate respectively to their travels and 
poetry. Next follow Richard Burn the 
historian of Cumberland and Westmer- 
land, and John Hodgson the historian of 
Northumberland, and who also wrote the 
description of his native county * in the 


* On the sound authority of Mr. Hodg- 
son we adopt WESTMERLAND as the 
proper orthography of this county—im- 
plying that it is the land of the western 
meres or lakes. The work before us has 
a topographical Introduction ‘ for the 
most part extracted from Nicholson and 
Burn’s History of the county,” which 
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Beauties of England and Wales. This 
latter article we welcome especially as a 
well-deserved and very interesting memo- 
rial of our much-esteemed friend. Thus 
it will be seen that the biographies of 
‘“‘ The Church” are varied by several other 
features. Among the physicians Dr. 
Askew and Dr. Fothergill are conspicuous 
names ; and the late Dr. Edward Holme, 
of Manchester, a native of the town of 
Kendal.+ The poets of Westmerland, 
(besides Langhorne already mentioned,) 
are Richard Braithwaite, better known 
as Drunken Barnaby ; Thomas Hogarth, 
“the mountain Theocritus,’’ an uncle 
of the illustrious painter; and William 
Thompson, a name but little known, but 
whose works are included in Dr. Ander- 
son’s collection of British Poets. The 
mén of science commemorated by Mr. 
Atkinson are Ephraim Chambers, Peter 
Collinson the naturalist, John Wilson 
another naturalist, William Gibson a 
hard-headed mathematician, William 
Hudson author of the Flora Anglica, 
Adam Walker, and John Gough. Kendal 
(it is remarked in p. 315) ‘* may boast of 
being the birth-place of a greater number 
of eminent natural philosophers than any 
other given place in the universe!” On 
the whole, this is a work we are glad to 
possess, and should rejoice to welcome in 
an enlarged and amended edition. Every - 
county in the kingdom should be provided 





commences with some remarks upon the 
etymology of its name. Among others, 
that ‘‘ there is not one ancient record 
that we have met with, wherein it is not 
expressly called Westmerland, and not 
Westmorland, or Westmoreland. The 
Latin termination is Westmaria, some- 
times Westmeria, which has still less re- 
semblance to moor.’’ And yet this writer 
was obliged ‘‘ to leave the matter in the 
same uncertainty as he found it,’’ because 
the only meaning he could assign to the 
syllable mer was ‘‘sea.’’ He says, ‘ If 
the county had bordered upon the western 
sea, it might have been conjectured that 
it had received its name from thence.” 
Thus, from want of proper instruction in 
the quarter where they had best reason 
to expect it, the inhabitants of Westmer- 
land themselves as well as their country- 
men at large have fallen into a prevail- 
ing misapprehension, and the etymology 
West-mocr-land has been raised to the 
dignity of a vulgar error. 

tT When Dr. Holme died in 1847, we 
were unfurnished with a biography for 
our Obituary. We have since received a 
memoir of this learned man, and public 
benefactor, which we propose shortly to 
present to our readers. —Epir. 
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with a similar record. Our ancestors de- 
lighted in the ‘‘ Worthies ’’ of old Fuller ; 
but the accessions supplied by subsequent 
generations suggest the formation of col- 
lections more limited in range and more 
complete in execution. The ordinary ad- 
vantages and attractions of biography re- 
ceive considerable accessions from their 
connection with local circumstances, with 
ties of kindred, and with coincidence in 
education or in the general intercourse of 
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society. Under this arrangement the 
biography of one man reflects light on 
that of his friends and his class. Such 
narratives cannot fail to act as a healthy 
stimulus to a generous ambition, when 
brought home to the attention of the 
young in connection with objects within 
their own knowledge and observation. 
We are satisfied that such books, if well 
executed, could scarcely be exceeded in 
general interest, or general utility. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Feb. 21. The sum of 1007. was granted 
out of the University chest in aid of the 
fund for providing public washhouses and 
baths for the use of the poorer inhabitants 
in the city of Oxford ; a sum not exceed- 
ing 1502. to be expended in books printed 
at the university press, together with the 
cost of binding, towards the formation of 
a library for the University of Athens ; 
and the sum of 140/. for the purchase of 
a large collection of minerals formed by 
the late Dr. Beeke, dean of Bristol. 

March 25. Mr. Robert George Wynd- 
ham Herbert, Scholar of Balliol college, 
was elected to the Hertford Latin Scho- 
larship. There were 34 candidates. 

March 27. A Convocation granted, on 
the recommendation of the Curators of the 
Bodleian Library, an augmentation of 
stipend to the two under-librarians, to the 
amount of 50/. each per annum. ; 

April 1. In convocation, the sum of 
400/. was granted to the Professor of Bo- 
tany towards the cost of erecting two new 
conservatories for the cultivation of tro- 
pical, aquatic, and orchidaceous plants. 

April 4, The Examiners for the Ireland 
Scholarship have elected Mr. John Young 
Sargent, of Merton college; and state that 
Mr. S. W. Day, of Wadham, and Mr. 
Herbert Coleridge, of Balliol, so acquitted 
themselves in the examination as to de- 
serve honourable mention. 

April 7. The Johnson Scholarships 
have been adjudged as follows : Theologi- 
cal, Henry Parry Liddon, B.A. student of 
Christ Church. — Mathematical, Henry 
Mitchell Hull, B.A. scholar of University. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
March 21. Edward Macnaughten, of 
Trinity college, was elected to the Uni- 
versity Scholarship on the foundation of 
the late Rev. J. Davies, D.D. Provost of 
King’s college. The electors were unani- 
mously of opinion that the merits of 
James Lempriere Hammond, Scholar of 


Trinity college, were very nearly equal to 
those of the successful candidate. 

April 2. The two gold medals given 
by the Chancellor of the University to 
two commencing Bachelor of Arts were 
adjudged to—1. Ds. Lightfoot, Trinity 
college (Senior Classical Tripos); 2. Ds. 
Burn, Trinity college (Fourth Classical 
Tripos). 

April 4. The following gentlemen were 
elected to two of the Scholarships founded 
by the late Dr. Bell, Prebendary of West- 
minster :—1. Hammond Roberson Bailey, 
St. John’s college; 2. Charles Spread 
Townsend, Jesus college. 

John Disney, esq. to whose munificence 
the University is indebted for the collec- 
tion of ancient marbles lately deposited 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, and known 
by the name of ‘‘ The Museum Disneia- 
num,” having offered to transfer to the 
University 1000/. three per cent. consols, 
for the purpose of founding a Professor- 
ship of Classical Antiquities, to be called 
‘*The Disney Professorship of Arche- 
ology,’’ a grace passed the senate to 
accept his offer. The Professor is re- 
quired to deliver six lectures at least 
during each academical year, on subjects 
of Antiquarian research and the Fine 
Arts. The appointment to remain with 
Mr. Disney during his life-time; and 
after his decease to be vested in the Vice- 
Chancellor and Heads of Colleges. The 
Professorship is tenable for five years, but 
the Professor may be re-elected. 





CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 

At a meeting of the Common Council 
a report was brought up for sealing a deed 
of trust respecting an additional gift of 
1000 guineas by Mr. Henry Beaufoy, of 
Lambeth, to the City of London School, 
for prizes to be distributed among the 
pupils of the school. This is the fifth 
gift, of equal amount, by Mr. Beaufoy; 
who has also lately spent 10,0002. in build- 
ing Ragged Schools in Lambeth, 
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OWENS’ COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

March 13. The new collegiate institu- 
tion founded in Manchester out of funds 
provided by a munificent bequest made by 
Mr. John Owens, to the amount of nearly 
100,000/., is now completed. The prin- 
cipal of the college is Professor A. J. Scott, 
late of the London University, who was 
prevented from delivering his inaugural 
address by sudden illness; and the ses- 
sion was opened by the delivery of a lec- 
ture introductory of a course of instruction 
in the languages and literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome by Professor J. G. 
Greenwood, B.A.; followed by one on ma- 
thematics and physics, by Professor Ar- 
chibald Sandeman, M.A. 





ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

March 15. The period of five years— 
the term to which the occupancy of the 
presidental chair is limited—having ex- 
pired, a vacancy was created by the re- 
tirement of the Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, 
D.D. and the Rev. Thomas Romney Ro- 
binson, D.D. of Atmagh, was unanimously 
elected President. The following council 
was elected for the ensuing year. For 
the Committee of Science: Sir William 
R. Hamilton, LL.D. James Apjohn, M.D. 
Robert Ball, LL.D. Sir Robert Kane, 
M.D. George J. Allman, M.D. Rev. Sa- 
muel Haughton, A.M. and Rev. Hum- 
phry Lloyd, D.D.—For the Committee of 
Polite Literature: Rev. Wm. H. Drum- 
mond, D.D. Rev. Charles W. Wall, D.D. 
John Anster, LL.D. Rev. Charles James 
D.D. Rev. Samuel Butcher, D.D. Digby 
Pilot Starkey, esq. and Rev. J. H. Jellet. 
For the Committee of Antiquities : George 
Petrie, LL.D. Rev. James H. Todd, D.D. 
James Huband Smith, esq. A.M. F. W. 
Burton, R.H.A. Samuel Ferguson, esq. 
Aquilla Smith, M.D. and the Earl of 
Dunraven. As officers were elected—Tvea- 
surer: Robert Ball, LL.D. Secretary to 
the Academy : Rev. James H. Todd, D.D. 
Secretary to the Council: Rev. Charles 
Graves, D.D. Secretary of Fereign Cor- 
respondence: Rev. Samuel Butcher, D.D. 
Librarian: Rev. W. H. Drummond, D.D. 
Assistant Secretary and Librarian: Edw. 
Clibborn, esq. A report of the council 
detailed the progress made in establishing 
and maintaining in working order, in con- 
nection with the Academy, eighteen me- 
teorological and eleven tidal observations, 
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in different ports of Ireland. The report 
contained also a statement, supplied by 
the Committee of Antiquities, of the pur- 
chases made by them during the past year 
of objects of interest for the Academy 
Museum. The Rev. Charles Graves, on 
the part of the subscribers to the fund for 
the purchase of Sir William Betham’s 
collection of Irish MSS. stated that the 
subscription was at last drawing to a 
close, about the sum of £30 being now 
only necessary to complete the purchase, 
and enable the subscribers to present that 
collection to the Academy, and thereby 
make it available to the students of Irish 
literature generally—an object most desir- 
able, as some of the MSS. in Sir William 
Betham’s collection supplied defects in 
those of the Academy and College collec- 
tions. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

March 15. At the anniversary meet- 
ing, the Earl of Harrowby, on closing a 
Presidency of two years, delivered a va- 
ledictory address. Lord Overstone, Sir 
C. Lemon, and Col. Sykes, in moving 
thanks to his Lordship, bore testimony, 
as among the first founders of the Society, 
to the manner in which the Society had 
fulfilled their mission, and avoided the 
dangers of diversion from its true path 
which were at first thought so imminent. 
A ballot for Council and officers for 1851-2 
terminated as follows (those in Italic taking 
the place of the retiring members):—Pre- 
sident, Lord Overstone. Vice-Presidents, 
Col. Sykes, Sir J. P. Boileau, T. Tooke,esq. 
Sir C. Lemon. Treasurer, G. R. Porter, 
esq. Council, Sir J. P. Boileau, J. B. Car- 
ter,esq. J.T. Danson, Viscount Ebrington, 
Rev. E. W. Edgell, W. Farr, esq. J. Finch, 
esq. J. Fletcher, esq. A. Fonblanque, esq. 
Sir J.J. Guest, W. A. Guy, M.B., the Earl 
of Harrowby, J. Heywood, esq. T. Hodgkin, 
M.D., J. Hume, esq. Sir C. Lemon, W. G. 
Lumley, esq. Right Hon. H. Mackenzie, 
J. Melville, esq. F. G. P. Neison, esq. W. 
D. Oswald, esq. the Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
B. Phillips, esq. G. R. Porter, esq. R. O. 
Slaney, esq. 7. Southwood Smith, M.D. 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, T. Tooke, esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Tulloch, and J. Whishaw, esq. 
Honorary Secretaries, J. Fletcher, esq. 
W. D. Oswald, esq. and W. A. Guy, M.B. 
The Fellows now number 412. The re- 
ceipts for the past year were 737/. 3s. 64d. 
and the expenditure 671/. 12s. 2d. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

March 27. Capt. W. H. Smyth, V.P. 
and Director, in the chair. 

William John Evelyn, esq. M.P. was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

A letter was read from M. Dufour, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Picardy, accompanying the 
donation of a fine bronze medal of Du- 
cange (already described in our last num- 
ber, p. 399). 

Mr. Roach Smith presented a rubbing 
from an inscribed stone bearing the name 
of William Longespée, found when the 
castle at Oxford was demolished some 
years since. The stone is now preserved 
in the Arundelian collection. 

A model (or toy) was exhibited by Mr. 
Gooding, supposed to be a musquetoon 
of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Birch communicated a memoir on 
a small silver disk of chased work, exhibited 
by Mr. Vint, a Fellow of the Society. It 
was found many years ago by labourers 
at Tarentum, in Calabria, and represents 
Venus at her toilet. The surrounding 
symbols appear to indicate that the artist 
intended to represent Aphrodite. The 
workmanship is not of the highest order 
of art, although the subject is prettily and 
indeed skilfully treated. It is probably 
of the period of the Antonines. 

April 3. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Mr. Edward Bedford Price was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. 

Some remarkable Peruvian relics in 
gold, including an idol, were exhibited ; 
as well as a valuable specimen of the gold 
ring money, current among the Ancient 
Britons. 

William Ray Smee, esq. F.S.A. com- 
menced the reading of a paper on the 
comparative value of gold and silver from 
the earliest to the latest times, beginning 
with a period anterior to the foundation 
of Rome. He went in much detail into 
the question, which is now rendered more 
than usually interesting by the importa- 
tion into Europe and America of such 
large quantities of the precious metals 
from California. 

April 10. Captain Smyth, V.P. 

Richard Ellison, esq. exhibited the great 
mace of the corporation of the town of Lei- 
cester, and a loving cup, presented to the 
same corporation by Sir Nathan Wrighte, 
for many years recorder of Leicester, and 
afterwards Lord Keeper. These articles 
were sold some years ago by the corpora- 
tion of Leicester, together with all the 


rest of their town plate. The mace was 
bought by the keeper of a small inn at 
Leicester, who was in the habit of show- 
ing it to her customers and other persons 
who came to see it; but, the charm of 
novelty having worn away, and the owner 
having been alarmed by two or three 
attempts of burglars to obtain possession 
of the civic bauble, she was induced to 
part with it to Mr. Ellison. The mace 
was not older than the latter half of the 
17th century. Its history and the cir- 
cumstances of its preservation were de- 
tailed by the Treasurer in a note which 
was read by him to the meeting. 

Albert Way, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
some remarks on a beaded collar of bronze, 
found in Dumfriesshire. This is one of 
the many relics which have from time to 
time been extracted from the extensive 
turbary called Lochar Moss, as noticed by 
Mr. Wilson in his recent ‘‘ Archeology 
of Scotland.’’ The beads were found dis- 
united, in a thin metal bowl, but when 
restored to their positions resemble alter- 
nately glass beads and the vertebral bones 
of fish, whilst the outer edge is chased 
with a series of zigzag lines, obviously 
representing the threads of acord. It is 
therefore, as Mr. Way remarks, a tradi- 
tional copy of an earlier pattern: ‘* The 
glass beads, productions of a land far ad- 
vanced in civilization and knowledge of 
the arts, had become by a singular chance 
combined with the bones of fishes, the 
rude ornaments of maritime tribes in times 
of barbarism; and, whilst the forms of 
both are reproduced in the bronze of a 
later age, a lingering vestige may be traced 
of the cord upon which these objects had 
been strung, so obscurely perceptible, 
however, that without the aid of other 
collars of the same class, it might have 
escaped attention.’? An engraving will 
appear in the forthcoming volume of the 
Archeeologia. 

Mr. Smee concluded the reading of his 
paper on the proportion which gold has 
borne to silver in all ages. 

The meetings of the Society were then 
adjourned over Passion Week. 

April 23. This being St. George’s Day, 
the anniversary meeting took place, and the 
President, Lord Viscount Mahon, delivered 
his annual address, in which he commemo- 
ratedthe Fellows deceased during the past 
year, and especially Mr. Amyot, Sir Robert 
Peel, and the Marquess of Northampton. 
He congratulated the Society upon the 
prosperous state of its finances, and urged 
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the Fellows to perseverance and to the 
maintenance of good will. The election 
then took place, when Lord Viscount 
Mahon was re-elected President, with 
the following Council: Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, Bart. M.P., V.P.; Samuel Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, V.P.; J. Payne Col- 
lier, esq. V.P.; Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
R.N., K.S.F., V.P. and Director; John 
Bruce, esq. Treasurer; Sir Henry Ellis, 
K.H. Secretary; John Yonge Akerman, 
esq. Secretary; Rev. Joseph Hunter ; 
Earl Jermyn, M.P. ; and Frederick Ouvry, 
esq. ; being members of the former Coun- 
cil; and as new Members of the Council : 
W. H. Blaauw, esq.; P. Cunningham, 
esq.; W. R. Drake, esq.; J. H. Glover, 
esq. ; Joseph Gwilt, esq.; Hon. W. L. 
Melville; Hon. R. C. Neville; J. Bowyer 
Nichols, esq.; James Prior, esq., and 
Thomas Wright, esq. The customary 
dinner afterwards took place at Freema- 
sons’ Tavern, but with more than usual 
attendance, as we have noticed at length 
in our Notes of the Month. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

April 4. Sir John Boileau, Bart. in 
the chair. 

Mr. Hudson Turner communicated some 
additional remarks in relation to the ne- 
gociations between Edward I. and the 
Moghul Sovereign of Persia, to which he 
had called the attention of the Society at 
a previous meeting. (See Report of the 
Meeting of Jan. 3, p. 128.) He had 
subsequently been informed that Mr. 
Meadows had pointed out, in the “ Chinese 
Repertory,’’ the existence of two letters 
in the Mongolian language, preserved in 
the National Library, at Paris, addressed 
by Arghun to the King of France, at the 
period of his negociation with the King 
of England. Mr. Turner adverted to the 
curious illustrations of the history of the 
period, supplied by this correspondence, 
and gave a translation of an inedited letter 
from Edward I. to Arghun, discovered 
amongst the public records in this country, 
apparently written about the year 1290. 

A short paper was read, addressed by 
the late Dr. Bromet to the Society during 
his last tour on the continent, describing 
some remarkable Roman chariot-wheels of 
bronze, existing at Toulouse. He ad- 
verted to the discovery of some remains 
of chariot-wheels in Yorkshire, with 
vestiges of the Roman period ; and his 
observations, illustrated by several draw- 
ings executed by himself in the course of 
his foreign tour. referred to the bronze 
wheels in the Vatican, and other anti- 
quities of this class, described by the 
Italian archeologists Visconti and Ver- 
miglioli.—Count Pulski remarked that two 
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pair of antique bronze wheels had come 
under his observation : one now preserved 
in a museum in Transylvania; the other 
pair, found in Hungary, is now at Pesth ; 
the wheels are of great weight, ill-suited 
for use on any ordinary roads, and these 
chariots, as it had been supposed with 
much probability, were of a votive 
character. 

Mr. Sidney Gibson communicated the 
results of a correspondence with the pro- 
prietor of the Roman camp at Lanchester, 
for the preservation of which, these curious 
remains having been reported to him to 
be threatened with destruction, he had 
felt bound, on the behalf of the Institute, 
to make urgent remonstrance. Mr. Gib- 
son stated that he had the gratification to 
receive from Mr. Kearney, the possessor 
of Lanchester, a most courteous reply 
pledging himself that no injury should be 
permitted, of the nature which had been 
apprehended—some rubbish, by which the 
remains of the station were encumbered, 
had been carefully removed, and the re- 
mains of the ancient walling had thus been 
shown more satisfactorily. He added the 
assurance that antiquaries should have no 
cause of complaint from any deficiency in 
the future care for the preservation of re- 
mains which they justly viewed with so 
much interest. 

The Rev. James Graves, of Kilkenny, 
sent a drawing of a singular Irish sepul- 
chral urn, and notices of relics of this de- 
scription, of rare occurrence in the sister 
kingdom. One example only, similar to 
that submitted to the Society, had been 
described, and it is now preserved in the 
museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 
The little vase, noticed by Mr. Graves, 
was found, in 1850, near Castlecomer, co. 
Kilkenny, deposited in a circular cist, and 
placed within a cylindrical earthen vessel, 
which was ornamented with chevrony 
scored lines, in similar manner as those 
on various cinerary urns found in tumuli 
in England. This cylinder, however, ap- 
peared to have been open at both ends, 
and other peculiarities appeared in the 
interment described by Mr. Graves, of un- 
usual occurrence amongst the vestiges of 
primeval times. 

Mr. Joseph Moore, of Lincoln, sent a 
detailed account of the results of excava- 
tions carried out under his direction at 
Broughton, in Lindsey, Lincolnshire, 
where numerous barrows are to be seen, 
adjacent to the line of Roman way extend- 
ing from Lincoln to the Humber. Many 


of these ancient sepulchres have been ex- 
amined by Mr. Moore, who had previously 
communicated his discoveries to the Insti- 
tute ; and the careful investigation of these 
remains is of essential interest, in con- 
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nexion with the inquiries regarding ves- 
tiges of the Danes in the eastern counties, 
to which the attention of Mr. Trollope and 
other Lincolnshire antiquaries has recently 
been addressed. 

The Rev. E. Cutts sent an account ac- 
companied by numerous drawings, received 
by him from the Rev. James Bell, of Don- 
caster, illustrative of a singular crypt under 
apart of the church at that place. The 
vaulting appears to be of the early-English 
period; and the mouldings resemble those 
of a church in Lincolnshire, the date of 
which has been assigned to the year 1192. 
A considerable number of incised sepul- 
chral slabs, bearing crosses with various 
emblems, had been found, employed in the 
construction of this vaulting; and Mr. 
Cutts considers that an indication of the 
date of certain memorials of this descrip- 
tion, bearing no inscriptions to fix their 
age, may hence be obtained. Amongst 
the symbols and devices were some of un- 
usual fashion. 

Mr. Nesbitt produced rubbings of se- 
pulchral brasses in the Cathedral of Bres- 
lau, placed near the high altar, and hitherto 
unknown to antiquaries in England. One 
of these striking specimens of early monu- 
mental art portrays Peter, second Bishop 
of Breslau, of that name: the face is in 
low relief, a style of execution of which 
numerous fine examples exist at Bamberg 
and Marburg. The back-ground is cu- 
riously ornamented with figures of dragons 
and monstrous animals. In niches around 
the principal figure are represented canons, 
ecclesiastics, and officials of the deceased 
bishop, as explained in detail by Mr. Nes- 
bitt, and presenting a very curious exhi- 
bition of the state and ceremony observed 
by the great dignitaries of the church in 
ancient times. Another brass, of which 
a fac-simile was produced, represents Ru- 
dolph I. Bishop of Breslau in the fifteenth 
century, a personage of much note in his 
times in the affairs both of church and 
state. He died in 1482. The accessory 
ornaments of these memorials are exceed- 
ingly curious. 

The Rev. W. Coppard sent a rubbing of 
a singularinscription on a sculptured stone 
at St. Cleer in Cornwall, supposed to com- 
memorate an ancient prince, or regulus, 
named Doniert (engraved in Borlase). 
Mr. Westwood offered an interpretation 
of this memorial, which he considered to 
be of as early an age as the sixth century. 
_ Mr. Edward Richardson produced some 
interesting drawings of a sculptured regal 
effigy at Wells Cathedral, which he had 
recently restored, by the directions of Mr. 
Markland, to whom antiquaries, as he ob- 
served, are much indebted for the preser- 
vation of a very curious example of art of 
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the times of John or Henry III. The 
dimensions are larger than life, and the 
character of its execution of unusual merit. 
This statue had been supposed to represent 
one of the later Saxon kings ; it had be- 
come fractured and decayed, so that its 
preservation was regarded as hopeless. 

Mr. Henry Shaw gave a curious account 
of a beautiful specimen of metal-work, 
recently brought to this country on the 
dispersion of the Duguay Cabinet, at 
Paris. It may be described as a double 
crosier, and is regarded by Dr. Rock as 
destined to be used as the insignia of the 
** Rector Chori.’’? Several small figures are 
introduced in the ornaments of the volutes. 
This unique work of the close of the 
twelfth century has been deposited in Mr. 
Magniac’s collection. 

Amongst the objects of art and anti- 
quity laid upon the table, were several 
choice and early specimens of Limoges 
enamelled work, exhibited by Mr. Hail- 
stone ; a fine collection of episcopal rings, 
several curious examples of ancient silver 
plate, and engraved works of steel, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Octavius Morgan ; several 
curious productions of cuir-bouilli, of the 
fifteenth century; and a remarkable vessel 
or ewer of bronze, in the form of a lion, 
with a human figure mounted upon its 
back. This curious specimen has since 
been purchased for the medieval collec- 
tion now forming at the British Museum. 

Sir John Boileau, Bart. exhibited a 
curious cabinet, ornamented with metal 
work, engraved and imitating niello : also 
a casket of Limoges enamel. 

Mr. Augustus Franks produced some 
fine specimens of Chelsea porcelain, and 
stated certain facts, hitherto wholly un- 
known to collectors of early English fic} 
tilia, relating especially to the manufac- 
tures at Bow, prior to that at Chelsea, and 
of which no positive information had pre- 
viously been recorded. The Bow works 
were of considerable importance about the 
middle of the last century; upwards of 
300 persons, including 90 painters, having 
been there employed, whilst the manu- 
facture at Chelsea gave employment only 
to100 men. The recent researches of Mr. 
Franks have thrown much light upon these 
obscure parts of the history of our national 
manufactures. 

Mr. Forrest exhibited several fine ex- 
amples of art, recently brought from 
France. Mr. Rohde Hawkins contributed 
some early works in engraved and dama- 
scened metal of oriental fabrication. An 
unique and very curious sculptured flask 
or snuff-bottle, of ivory, was sent by Mr. 
Fitch, of Norwich, the earliest relic, 
probably, connected with the use of to- 
bacco asa sternutatory. A curious vessel 
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of glazed ware, of early date, was brought 
by Mr. Pollard; and various other objects 
of interest were contributed by Mr. Man- 
ning, Mr. Webb, Mr. Du Noyer, and Mr. 
Brackstone. 

The annual meeting of the Institute for 
the present year, to be held at Bristol, has 
been fixed to commence on Friday, July 
29th. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

At a meeting on the 26th of March a 
valuable donation of books was received 
from the library of the late Dr. Samuel 
Hibbert Ware, formerly Secretary of this 
Society, presented by Titus H. Ware, esq. 
including—Hickesii Thesaurus Linguarum 
Vet. Septentrionalium, 3 vols. folio, large 
paper; Montfaucon, Monumens de la 
Monarchie Francoise, 5 vols. folio; An- 
nals of the Four Masters, 3 vols. 4to. 
Various other interesting donations were 
exhibited, among which were a beautiful 
silver ring-brooch of peculiar form, found 
near the Roman wall at Hexham, North- 
umberland ; and an ancient iron crow-bar 
recently discovered on the demolition of 
the old Stockwell Bridge, Glasgow, built 
by Bishop Rae, circa 1345. 

The first communication was an inquiry 
pursued by Professor J. Y. Simpson, M.D. 
with a view to ascertain if the Roman 
armies were provided with military sur- 
geons. The learned Professor referred to 
the fact, which all history proves, that 
more armies have been destroyed by dis- 
ease than cut off by the enemy; and 
pointed to the invasion of Scotland by 
the Roman Emperor Severus, in which 
he is reputed to have lost 50,000 men, 
without engaging with the foe. He then 
produced the direct evidence which va- 
rious sepulchral monuments supply as to 
the existence of Roman army surgeons, 
illustrating his remarks by a series of 
carefully prepared drawings. One of the 
most interesting of these memorials is that 
. of one ANIcIUS, a young physician, found 
at Housesteads, in Northumberland, which 
describes him as INGENVO MEDICO 
ORDINARIO COHORTIS PRIME 
TVNGRORVM. The Tungrian cohorts 
both bore a prominent part in the battle 
of Mons Grampius, and were afterwards 
long located in Scotland, as is proved by 
many altars and other relics inscribed 
with their names. Besides this, the Pro- 


fessor produced drawings of two Roman 
altars, both dedicated to Esculapius, the 
one by Titius Medicus Cohortis Sexte, 
and the other by Titius Alexander Medi- 
cus Cohortis V. Another drawing repre- 
sented an ornamental sepulchral tablet de 
a to the Dit Manes of Caelius Ar- 
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rian, physician of the second Italian legion, 
who died at the age of 49, by his affection- 
ate wife, Scribonia Faustina. From these 
and other evidences, Professor Simpson 
showed that no doubt could be entertained 
of the fact, that military physicians and 
surgeons formed a regular part of the staff 
of the Roman armies. 

The next communication was by John 
Buchanan, esq. detailing a recent explo- 
ratory tour over part of the line of the 
Roman wall at Cadder. 

On the 3rd of April a Conversazione 
took place in the hall of the Society. A 
great variety of archeological relics were 
displayed on the tables. The council 
room was devoted to a remarkable collec- 
tion of memorials of the Covenanters and 
their times. On the tables were thumb- 
screws of every variety, from Dunnotter 
Castle, Montrose, &c.; among them the 
Lauderdale pair, and the identical thumb- 
screws employed in torturing Principal 
Carstairs, and afterwards put on the hands 
of William III. at his own request. The 
walls were decorated with banners borne 
at Bothwell Brig and Worcester, and with 
swords, pistols, morions, and armour from 
various well-fought fields, in which the 
leaguers of the Covenant bore a part. 
Various signed copies of the covenant, 
royal proclamations against conventicles, 
&c. the verdict of assize of Hackstoun of 
Rathillet, the Edinburgh burgess ticket 
of Archbishop Sharp, &c. covered the 
tables. Among several ancient time- 
pieces one attracted notice as having be- 
longed to Archbishop Sharp, and was no 
less interesting from its very remarkable 
works, than its singular mode of illumina- 
tion, by which the hour was shown by 
moveable transparent lights, rising in 
a hemisphere, and travelling like the sun 
along its illumined course. Tables were 
also set in the museum, covered with a 
great variety of objects of vertu. A re- 
markable collection of brooches of all pe- 
riods filled several cases, including Roman 
fibule, Scandinavian, Irish, Highland, 
and Medizval brooches. Another case 
included finger-rings equally various ; and 
avery curious collection of watches, in- 
cluding those of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
Drummond of Hawthornden, besides se- 
veral of a considerably earlier date. One 
table was covered with ivory carvings, in- 
cluding a remarkably beautiful and richly 
carved ivory casket, ivory chessmen cut 
of the walrus tooth, powder horns, combs, 
dirk-handles, &c. Many of these articles 
were all the more interesting from the 
elucidation they have in Mr. Wilson’s. 
recent work, reviewed in our present Ma- 
gazine. 
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_ YORKSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN CLUB. 

Jan. 29. At a meeting of this club 
held at the residence of Henry Robinson, 
esq., that gentleman exhibited several 
ivory Chinese seals, similar to those found 
in Ireland, and mentioned in our Maga- 
zine for December last, a great variety of 
tesseree, fragments of marble, painted 
stucco, lamps, Etruscan ware, and other 
remains from Pompeii and ancient Rome. 

A paper was read from Robert Rigby, 
esq., of Hutton Cranswick, describing the 
locality and position in which several frag- 
ments of Roman urns and pottery were 
found. Whilst excavating a mound in 
search of gravel, about two feet below the 
surface, his workmen came to the remains 
of a curious oaken box or coffin, about 
three inches thick, three feet long, and 
eighteen inches broad, which crumbled to 
dust when exposed to the air. With this 
was discovered a perforated clay vessel, 
resembling an ordinary sugar basin. The 
labourers afterwards found some human 
bones of uncommon stature, which ap- 
parently had been interred without any 
coffin. Several other graves were also 
discovered, most of which contained ashes 
and fragments of bones. In one, however, 
were the remains of a very massive wood 
coffin, and also of a large urn. 

Dr. Laycock presented drawings of the 
various Roman remains found in excava- 
tions on his property. 

March 26. Mr. Jones presented draw- 
ings, of a figure found carved on the under 
side of a stone used for paving Fenton 
Church, and of a Janus cross, found in 
the ruins of an old chapel, near Sherburne 
church, 

Mr. W. Gray exhibited a mezarah, 
which is a square piece of parchment, 
contained in a small tin receptacle of pe- 
culiar form, and fastened to the door-post 
of every Jewish house. The parchment 
is written with two portions of the law 
from Deuteronomy, in 22 lines, corres- 
ponding to the 22 letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. It was found in Jubbergate, 
whilst removing some of the old houses in 
that street. 

The chairman exhibited some painted 
stuccoes and large vitrified beads found in 
the ruins of St. Leonard’s Hospital, in 
York, and also two stone coffins, supposed 
to be Roman, recently discovered by 
workmen employed in draining a field 
situate in the township of Holgate near 
York. They were laid about three feet 
below the surface and within a few yards 
from each other; and are formed of coarse 
grit of the rudest workmanship, the lids 
being slighty ridged, but having no orna- 
ment or inscription upon any part. Their 
only contents was a mass of clayey sub- 
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stance, three or four inches in thickness, 
covering the bottom. Upon a close ex- 
amination portions of bone much decom- 
posed appeared mixed with the clay. Some 
fragments of the black and coarser kind 
of red pottery, which is generally con- 
sidered to be of the Roman period, were 
found near the coffins. The discovery of 
sepulchral remains of this description in 
and near the city of York, the ancient 
Eboracum, is of frequent occurrence, but 
the locality of this interment isremarkable, 
Above a mile from the city, and some- 
what remote from any existing habitation 
or high road, it shows that the people who 
inhabited this district during the period 
of the Roman sway sometimes deviated 
from the Roman custom, and selected for 
their places of sepulture obscure and un- 
frequented spots, rather than the populous 
suburb or the public highway. 

Mr. W. Procter exhibited a_ silver 
skeatta, found in Bootham. Mr. Cook 
thought this should be considered as of 
Eabert, King of Northumberland, (whose 
brother was Archbishop of York,) and 
not, as formerly, ascribed to Egbert, king 
of Kent. He showed a mosaic, found in 
the excavations at Long Close-lane, in the 
presumed site of the Church of St. Peter- 
le- Willows, and stated that many skeletons 
had been there discovered, interred in a 
confused manner, as after a battle, which 
idea received corroboration from the fact 
that several of the skulls had been found 
perforated with different weapons, and re- 
ceived other injuries. 





CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

March 17. The Rev. C. Hardwick, V.P. 

Amongst the presents received were 
several of the Cambridge Tradesmen’s 
Tokens issued in the 17th century, from 
Mr. Deck and Mr. Ginn; a halbert, 
and a curious encaustic tile from Isle- 
worth, by Mr. Deck; and a large collec- 
tion of silver pennies of the reign of Henry 
III. found, wrapped in lead, at Framling- 
ham Castle, by the Rev. John Power. 

The Rev. C. H. Bennet exhibited a 
Roman lamp of iron, of fully ten inches 
in length, found in a tumulus called East- 
lowe Hill, near Rougham. 

The Vice-President gave an account of 
a unique black-letter volume, preserved in 
the Library of Jesus College, containing a 
metrical “ Life of St. Rhadegunde.” The 
book was presented to the College in 1792 
by Dr. Farmer, of Emmanuel College, 
and was formerly in the possession of the 
zealous book collectors, Rawlinson and 
Major Pearson. It was printed by Ri- 
chard Pynson, but contains no date, Mr, 
Hardwick believes it to have been printed 
somewhat earlier than 1520. The author 
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was Henry Bradshaw, a writer of the 
15th century, who was born at Chester, 
educated at Gloucester College, Oxford, 
and became a Benedictine Monk of St. 
Werburgh’s Abbey, Chester. He was the 
author of a metrical ‘“‘ Life of St. Wer- 
burgh ”’ in the same style and metre as 
that under consideration, and also wrote 
other works on kindred subjects. The 
substance of this life of St. Rhadegunde is 
derived from the Summa Historialis of 
Antonius, Bishop of Florence. St. Rha- 
degunde was the daughter of Berthaire, 
King of Thuringia (not of an African state 
as Bradshaw has it); she was taken 
captive in the 6th century by the Franks, 
and became a wife of the notorious poly- 
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gamist, King Clothaire. With some diffi- 
culty she persuaded him to allow her to 
separate from him, and she then followed 
a devout and ascetic life in Poitou. 

The Treasurer read a communication 
from the Rev. J. J. Smith, “ On Church 
and Parochial Libraries.’? The author 
wished to direct the attention of the 
members and others to the remains of 
Church Libraries existing in many parishes, 
with a view to their examination, more 
careful preservation, and the extension of 
their usefulness. The books remaining in 
those which he has examined, or of which 
he has succeeded in obtaining an account, 
are chiefly folios upon theology and a few 
classical works. 





HISTORICAL 


PROCEEDINGS 


Hovse or Commons. 


March 27. Lord J. Russell moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better ad- 
ministration of justice in the Court or 
Cuancery. Owing to the illness of 
Lord Cottenham there was a considerable 
arrear of business. After considering the 
various plans which had been proposed 
for changing the functions of the office, 
he proposed that there should be a court, 
to be called the Supreme Court of Chan- 
cery, or the Lord Chancellor’s Court, in 
which should sit the Lord Chancellor, the 
Master of the Rolls, and one of the judges 
in the courts of law to be summoned from 
time to time ; that any two of them should 
have the power of hearing causes, and 
that, in the absence of the Lord Chan. 
cellor, the other two judges should have 
the same power. The salary of the Lord 
Chancellor it was proposed to fix at 
10,000/. leaving the retired allowance the 
same as now, namely, 5,0007. It was fur- 
ther proposed to vest the ecclesiastical 
patronage now administered by the Lord 
Chancellor in the Crown, to be exercised 
by the First Minister, taking the pleasure 
of the Crown.— Various objections to this 
scheme were made by Mr. Stuart, Mr. 
Roundell Palmer, and others, after which 
the Bill was read 1°. 

On the report upon the APPOINTMENT 
or A Vice-CHANCELLOR Bill, Sir H. 
Willoughby objected to the amount of the 
retiring pension, and moved that it be re- 
duced from 4,000/. to 3,000/.—The <Af- 
torney-General opposed this amendment, 
which was rejected hy 49 to 32 


CHRONICLE. 


IN PARLIAMENT. 


April 1. Colonel Dunne moved a reso- 
lution, setting forth the impolicy of 
abolishing the Royan Mititary AsyLuM 
AT KILMAINHAM, which the Government 
were understood to contemplate.—Mr. 
Fox Maule stated that the abolition of the 
Kilmainham establishment would be slow 
and gradual. The step was resolved upon 
in consequence of the increase of the out- 
pension system, which was exceedingly 
popular with the army, and provided the 
wounded or enfeebled soldiers with a 
maintenance among their own families 
instead of keeping them in the public es- 
tablishments at Chelsea or Kilmainham. 
On a division there appeared— For the re- 
solution, 105 ; against, 137. 

In Committee of Supply, Mr. Fox 
Maule proceeded to state the Army Es- 
TIMATES for the ensuing year. He in- 
tended to ask for a gross number of 
98,714 men and officers, being 414 less 
than last year ; of whom 101 were officers 
and one a regimental colonel, no successor 
being appointed to the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge in the coloneley of the 60th Regi- 
ment. Of this force 59,598 were employed 
at home, and 39,116 in the colonies, in 
addition to 30,497 in India, for whom the 
public did not pay. The rota of duty had 
been lately relaxed, the term being 10 years 
colonial to 5 years home duty for the regi- 
ments on service in the nearer dependen- 
cies, and 15 colonial to 75 home duty for 
those more remote. The money charge 
for the active force was 3,521,0692., being 
41,3612. less than the votes of last year. 
Some increase had occurred inthe lodging 
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money, the ld. per diem formerly allowed 
having been doubled. Education was 
happily improving in the army, the schools 
were flourishing, and in the regimental 
libraries 100,000 volumes were contained 
and placed at the disposal of more than 
16,800 subscribers. The total military 
expenditure for effective and non-effective 
services would be 5,925,945/., showing a 
retrenchment of 93,452/. upon the esti- 
mate of last year.—The first vote, that for 
98,714 men, having been put from the 
chair, Mr. Hume moved that the number 
be reduced by 5,000.—The committee 
divided—For the amendment, 47 ; for the 
vote, 186. 

Mareh 31. The Army EstiMATEs were 
resumed,and on thefirst vote, for 3,521,070/. 
to defray the charge of the land forces, 
Mr. Hume moved that for the present the 
vote be reduced to a sum of two millions, 
to be granted on account. The Commit- 
tee divided—For the amendment, 31; for 
the original proposition, 175.—Mr. Wil- 
liams moved a second amendment, re- 
ducing the amount of the vote by a sum of 
81,1522. This was negatived by a majo- 
rity of 44 to 18. 

April 2. Mr. Locke King moved the 
second reading of the County FRANCHISE 
Bill, on which the Ministry had suffered a 
defeat some weeks since of nearly two to 
one.—Mr. Hume seconded the motion.— 
Mr. Fox Maule found no objection to the 
principle of the measure, but contended 
that it was insufficient in details, and that 
the present moment was inopportune for 
its introduction.—The second reading was 
negatived by 299 to 83. 

April 3. Lord John Russell moved that 
the House should go into Committee to 
consider the ‘‘ mode of administering the 
oath of abjuration to persons professing 
the JewisH RELIGION.”’—Sir XK. H. Inglis 
protested against the indifferentism to re- 
ligion manifested in the proposal of the 
Prime Minister, and moved as an amend- 
ment that the House should go into Com- 
mittee that day six months.—The House 
divided — For the motion, 166; for the 
amendment, 98 ; majority, 68.—The Com- 
mittee being formed, the preliminary re- 
solution requisite to a Bill being brought 
in was agreed to. 

April 4, Ina Committee of Ways and 
Means the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained the alterations which he pro- 
posed to make in the BupeGet. A loud 
demand had been made for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the Window Duty, but he 
should not be acting justly if he gave to 
housé property the whole benefit of the 
relief of taxation from the surplus. The 
fairest mode was to levy an uniform rate 
upon all Houses, and therefore he would 
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adopt it, and would propose to lay a rate | 
of 9d. in the pound upon dwelling-houses, 
and 6d, in the pound on houses containing 
shops, victualling houses, or houses oc- 
cupied by persons in the occupation of 
land. He proposed to retain the exemp- 
tion from taxation of all houses of an 
annual value of less than 20/. This re- 
duction would bea great relief to all the 
populous portions of the metropolis ; but 
in Belgrave-square there would be an ac- 
tual increase in the assessment of 10/. 
There were 3,500,000 houses in this 
country. Under his proposition 3,100,000 
would be entirely exempt from taxation, 
and the tax would be levied upon 400,000 
of the most valuable. He expected from 
this tax about 750,0007. He adhered to 
his original proposals with regard to the 
reduction of the coffee and timber duties, 
and expected upon the whole but a 
loss of 1,536,0007. which would leave 
him a margin of 356,000/. and for the 
present year of 924,000/. in consequence 
of the window and other duties which 
would be paid during the present year 
up to July. He felt he should not be 
justified in proposing any further reduc- 
tions, looking to the state of affairs at the 
Cape. These were the proposals he had 
to submit to the House, if they should 
consent to renew the income-tax for a 
time. He thought that the policy which 
had been pursued for the last ten years 
was good. The Income Tax had been im- 
posed in 1842 to meet a deficiency, but 
had been renewed in 1845 for a definite 
purpose—viz. to relieve industry from the 
burden of taxation ; and if that policy was 
to be carried out they ought not to pro- 
pose the repeal of that tax. 

April 7. The report from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means having been 
brought up, Mr. Herries moved a reso- 
lution, setting forth that the Income Tax 
had been intended to be a temporary mea- 
sure, and declaring that the renewal should 
now be limited to such an amount as might 
be deemed necessary in the existing state 
of the revenue to provide for the expendi- 
ture sanctioned by Parliament, and for 
the maintenance of public credit.—After 
considerable debate, this resolution was 
defeated by 278 to 230. 

April 8. Sir H. W. Barron moved that 
the House resolve itself into a committee 
to consider THE State or IRELAND, 
with a view to relieve the distress there 
existing. From the poor law returns he 
showed that the rates had increased since 
1845 from 310,000/. to 1,521,0002. per 
annum, notwithstanding the severity with 
which the workhouse test had been ap- 
plied. During the same interval eleven 
million acres of arable land had gone out 
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‘of cultivation, the export of swine had 
decreased by one million sterling in value, 
and of sheep by half a million. Land, 
which would have sold in 1845 for twenty- 
four years’ purchase, now fetched at best 
fourteen.—Sir W. Somerville remarked 
that Sir H. Barron’s selection of the 
periods which he had contrasted was in- 
genious. Substituting, however, 1848 as 
the commencement of a new era, the fa- 
mine having rendered the preceding twelve 
months altogether exceptional, he con- 
tended that the condition of Ireland was 
one of slow recovery from the terrible 
prostration occasioned by the potato-rot.— 
The motion was negatived by 138 to 129. 

April 9. Sir J. Duke moved the second 
reading of the SmirHrietp Marker 
ENLARGEMENT Bill.—Mr. Christopher 
ojected to the plan embodied in the Bill, 
which was drawn up under the auspices of 
the London Corporation. The area pro- 
posed to be added to the site of the market 
he believed to be altogether insufficient, 
the dangerous passagé of droves through 
the streets would still be continued, while 
the enlargement, such as it was, would 
cost more than a million, and must be 
paid for out of the pockets of the farmers 
and graziers of the country. He moved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months.—The House divided— 
For the second reading, 124 ; against, 246. 
The Corporation Bill was consequently 
lost.—Mr. C. Lewis then moved the se- 
cond reading of the SMirHFIELD MARKET 
Removat Bill.—Sir G. Grey explained 
that, should the House consent to the se- 
cond reading, it was intended to refer the 
Bill to a select committee.—The second 
reading was carried by 230 to 65. 

April 10. Sir W. Molesworth moved 
the subject of CortontaL ExPeNDITURE, 
by proposing two resolutions, declaring thut 
steps should be taken to relieve this country, 
as speedily as possible, from its present 
civil and miltary expenditure on account 
of the colonies, with the exception of its 
expenditure on account of military stations 
or convict settlements ; and to give to the 
colonists ample powers for their local self 
government, freeing them from that im- 
perial interference with their affairs which 
is inseparable from their present military 
occupation.— Mr. Hawes opposed the mo- 
tion. Its object was neither more nor less 
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than to induce the House to abandon its 
colonies. After ail, the entire saving 
which Sir William Molesworth held out 
was only 1,200,000/. ; and for that sum 
was the House prepared to abandon the 
greater part of our colonial empire ?— 
After a discussion of some length the de- 
bate was adjourned. 

April 11. On the motion to go into 
committee on the AssEsseD Taxegs Bill, 
Mr. Disraeli moved, as an amendment, 
‘‘ that in any relief to be granted by the 
remission or adjustment of taxation, due 
regard should be paid to the distressed 
condition of the OWNERS AND OccuPli- 
ERS OF LAND in the United Kingdom.— 
Mr. Labouchere opposed the proposal. 
He said that the hidden meaning of the 
last speaker was “ Protection.’’—The 
House divided, for the amendment, 252 ; 
against it, 265—majority for Ministers, 13. 

April 14. The House went into com- 
mittee on the Assessep Taxes Bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
a resolution for changing the mode of as- 
sessment, as based upon the number of 
windows, into a poundage calculated upon 
the annual value of houses, when above 
207. After a short discussion upon de- 
tails, the resolutions were agreed to.—The 
House again resolved itself into commit- 
tee on the Correr AND TrMBER Duties. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the preliminary resolutions necessary to 
the bringing in a Bill enacting the changes 
in the abovementioned duties, which he 
had indicated when explaining his finance 
scheme for the year.—Agreed to. 

April 15. Mr. Adderley moved an 
address, praying that Her Majesty would 
appoint one or more commissioners to 
proceed to South Africa to inquire as to 
the best mode of adjusting the relations 
between this country and the Karin 
Tries, and of determining the engage- 
ments entered into by Her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner in his settlement of the 
extended territory.—Lord J. Russelé pro- 
posed as an amendment that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
relations between this country and the 
Kafir and other tribes on our South Afri- 
can frontier.—The amendment was carried 
by 129 to 59. 

The House then adjourned, over the 
Easter recess, to the 28th April. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

A new Ministry has been formed, of 
which M. Léon Faucher is the premier. 
The Ministers are, for—Foreign Affairs, 
M. Baroche; Justice, M. Rouher; Fi- 
nances, M. Fould; Interior, M. Léon 
Faucher ; Commerce and Agriculture, M. 
Buffet; Marine, M. Chasseloup-Laubat, 
Public Instruction, M. de Crouseilhes; 
War, General Randon; Public Works, 
M. Magne. In the sitting of the Assem- 
bly on the 11th April, M. Léon Faucher 
explained the views of the new Admi- 
nistration, in a speech which consisted of 
professions of loyalty to the Constitution, 
and of a firm determination to uphold 
order and to give efficiency to the Execu- 
tive. M. St. Beuve, who was acting in 
concert with General Changarnier, next 
mounted the tribune, and after recalling 
the vote of January last, in which the As- 
sembly had declared that the then exist- 
ing Cabinet did not enjoy its confidence, 
and which had occasioned its downfall, 
complained that now, after an interregnum 
of several months, the Chief of the Execu- 
tive had reinstated the very men the As- 
sembly had judged, and moved a resolu- 
tion declaring that the Assembly had no 
confidence in the Ministry. A division 
was taken,—for the order of the day 327; 
against it, 275; majority in favour of Mi- 
nisters, 52. 

PORTUGAL, 


A very extraordinary and unaccountable 
insurrection has occurred in Portugal. 
The Duke of Saldanha, anobleman hitherto 
distinguished by his zealous adherence to 
the cause of the Queen, and who has for- 
merly filled some of the highest offices of 
the state, has rashly taken arms in order 
to overturn the ministry of the Conde do 
Thomar. On the 8th of April Saldanha 
took the troops from Cintra, expecting to 
be joined by various regiments of cavalry 
and infantry at Mafra and Santarem. The 
success of this movement was frustrated 
by the promptitude of the King, who as- 
sumed the command of the forces in Lis- 
bon, and by a bold and rapid march se- 
cured the fidelity of: Santarem ; whereupon 
Saldanha fell back on Leiria and Coimbra. 
The Conde do Casal, the General com- 
manding at Oporto, refused to join in 
the insurrection: and after a few days 
Saldanha was driven to take refuge across 
the Spanish frontier. 


SPAIN. 


The Ultra-Moderado Cortes, which as- 
sembled some months @ifce, has been 


growing restive under the less vigorous 
hands which succeeded to the power re- 
signed by Narvaez. An opposition sprang 
up, which at last acquired the name of 
Progresista. In face of this increasing 
party, the Ministry of Bravo: Murillo has 
kept in power chiefly by threats of a re- 
signation, and of the return of Narvaez 
from France. On the 7th April the crisis 
arrived: and the Cortes was that day 
dissolved.—The Madrid Gazette has pub- 
lished a royal decree convoking the Elec- 
toral Colleges for the 10th of May, and 
fixing the opening of the Cortes for the 
Ist of June. 


RHODES, 


By a great earthquake which took place 
on the 28th Feb. Rhodes has suffered con- 
siderably ; the fortifications were com- 
pletely destroyed, and scarcely a house 
was left without a trace of the calamity. 
On the Asiatic continent opposite, the 
towns of Macri, Levissos, Doveri, Sene, 
Carosolsa, and fifteen villages, are now 
heaps of ruins; from 500 to 600 persons 
have fallen victims. Olive plantations to 
an immense extent have been utterly de- 
stroyed. Springs of potable water have 
been dried up, and boiling sulphureous 
springs appeared in several places. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The relief of Forts White and Cox was 
cifected by the column commanded by 
Colonel Mackinnon on the 30th and 31st 
Jan. On the 22d Feb. Major-General 
Somerset, at the head of 1,200 troops, at- 
tacked Fort Amstrong, which had been 
seized by the Caffres and the rebel Hot- 
tentots of the Kat River settlement. The 
rebels made a desperate resistance, and 
the Major-General was obliged to. blow up 
the tower with shells. Twenty-seven 
Caffres and Hottentots were killed in the 
fort, and 9 in the tower ; upwards of 160 
were taken prisoners, with 400 women and 
children, and 70 to 100 stand of arms. 
Major-General Somerset destroyed the fort 
and all its contents. 


EAST INDIES. 


The fort Dharoor, in the Nizam’s do- 
minions, of which the Rohillas, confined 
in it as prisoners, had taken possession, 
was unconditionally surrendered on the 
4th of February. A portion of the Prince’s 
territory has been made over to the Go- 
vernment of the East India Company as 
an equivalent for the debt of 600,000/, 
due to it from the Nizam. 








LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Westminster Improvements.—The new 
street in Westminster, to be called Victo- 
ria Street, and recently planned by the 
Westminster Improvement Commission- 
ers, is now rapidly approaching its com- 
pletion, and will, it is expected, be opened 
for traffic in June next. Not only will 
Victoria Street be a great improvement to 
the locality in appearance, but it will ma- 
terially add to the comfort and security of 
the inhabitants, as it will occasion the re- 
moval of many, if not all, of the hauats of 
bad characters, for which unfortunately a 
part of Westminster is particularly cele- 
brated. The new street extends from 
Dean Street, Westminster, to the Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, almost in a direct line. Its 
length is 3,080 feet, and it will have a 
uniform breadth of 80 feet—40 feet be- 
tween the kerbs, and 20 feet for each foot- 
path. From its commencement near 
Broad Sanctuary and Dean Street, Victo- 
ria Street passes the New Way, Orchard 
Street, Tothill Street, New Pye Street, 
Strutton Ground, Duck Lane, Christ- 
church Burial Ground, the Horseferry 
Road, and Goodman’s Green. Under the 
centre of the road runs the large sewer re- 
cently constructed, and carried to the river 
behind Northumberland House, and this 
communicates by smaller sewers to the 
adjacent streets and houses, giving ample 
drainage to the vicinity, and constituting, 
in fact, a portion of the general works for 
the drainage of London. Houses will be 
built at each side of this thoroughfare, which 
will form a new feature in the metropolis. 

April 13. A fire broke out at the 
Angel Inn, Edmonton, which caused the 
entire destruction of the well-known As- 
sembly Rooms. The building is insured 
in the Sun, and the contents in the Phoenix. 

Onthe Ist April LeviHarwoodand James 
Jones, both aged 29, were convicted at 
Kingston of the murder of the Rev. Mr. 
Hollest, at Frimley, on the 27th Sept. 
(as related in our last volume, p. 669), 
and on the 16th they were executed at 
Horsemonger-lane Gaol. 


SOMERSETSHIRE,. 


Important renovations have been re- 
cently accomplished in the beautiful church 
of Banweil. The roof, the choir sittings, 


and the rood-screen have been restored, 
and the whole of the windows have been 
filled with stained glass, three of which 
are obituary memorials. The east window 
is in memory of the late Bishop Law, who 
for many years prior to his death resided 
in this parish, and it consists, in the tracery, 
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of subjects from Scripture. The lower 
and chief compartments contain the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, with appropriate em- 
bellishments. The soffit of the window 
contains the Bishop’s arms impaled with 
those of the see, and round the splay is a 
dedicatory inscription. This work was 
erected by the subscriptions of several of 
the late Bishop’s friends. ‘Two of the 
other windows are memorials erected at 
the cost of the Rev. Chancellor Law to 
his mother Mrs. Law, the wife of the late 
bishop, and to his daughter Mrs. Grey, 
with whose charity and benevolence the 
subjects admirably accord. The one to 
the north side of the church represents 
the subject of the woman of Samaria at 
the well, with the legends—“ Hungry, and 
ye gave me meat,’’ and ‘‘ Thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink.’’ This is to the memory 
of the late Mrs. Law. That to Mrs. 
Grey, on the south side, represents the 
woman kissing the hem of our Saviour’s 
garment, and the legend is—‘‘ Naked, and 
ye clothed me; and sick, and ye visited 
me.’”’ The other parts of these win- 
dows are filled up with glass of great 
beauty, and memorial inscriptions. The 
old glass figures formerly in the screen, 
which had been placed in the east window 
at the expense of Mr. Emery and Mrs. 
Herbert Williams, have been adapted to 
the two east windows of the aisles of the 
church, in which they have a very pleas- 
ing effect. The memorial windows, and 
the adaptation of the old glass, are the 
work of Mr. Warrington of London. The 
Other stained windows, and, indeed, the 
fixing of the whole, were executed by Mr. 
Trickery, of Banwell, to whom great praise 
is due for the gratuitous execution of the 
work. There are now no less than eleven 
stained glass windows in the church and 
chancel. In the chancel, seats, corre- 
sponding with the building, have been 
erected by the Rev. Chancellor Law and 
Mr. Emery, for their respective families. 
For the whole of the taste displayed, and 
the erection of so many windows, the 
parish is in a great measure indebted to 
the Vicar, the Rev. W. H. Turner. 


SCOTLAND. 


March 15. A coal-pit explosion took 
place at Nitshill, near Paisley, by which 
more than fifty lives were lost. The Vic- 
toria pit is one of the deepest in Scotland, 
and its workings occupy an area of about 
fifty acres. It is a fiery coal, constantly 
emitting gas; yet ordinary oil-lamps or 
candles have been usually employed by the 
miners. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAzeETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Feb. 19. The Marquess of Normanby in- 
vested with the Order of the Garter. 

Feb, 25. Patrick Allan, esq. of Hospitalfield, 
Forfarshire, and of Hawkesbury Hall, and 
Elizabeth his wife, only child and heir of the 
late John Fraser, esq. of poe by. Eli- 
zabeth his wife, in memory of the said Eliza- 
beth Fraser and her late husband, to take the 
surname of Fraser after that of Allan, and to 
bear the arms of Fraser. 

March 15. Royal Engineers, Lieut.-Gen. G. 
Wright to be Colonel-Commandant. 

March 24. The Hon. Beatrice Byng to be 
one of the Maids of Honourin Ordinary to her 
Majesty, vice Hon, Caroline Dawson, res. 

‘arch 26. Knighted, John Kerle Haber- 
field, esq. Mayor of Bristol. 

March 28. Sir John Romilly, Knt. to be 
Master and Keeper of the Rolls and Records 
in Chancery. 

Aprill. -Stephen John Hill, esq. brevet 
Major in the Army, to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of H. M. Forts and Settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast.—Samuel Wensle 
Blackall, esq. Major in the Royal Longfor« 
Militia, to be Lieut.-Governor of Dominica. 

ipril2. George James Turner, esq. Q.C. to 
be a Vice-Chancellor, vice Wigram, res. 

April4. Edward Murray, esq. to be Marshal 
of Trinidad.—Staffordshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
Major the Hon. William Bagot to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, Capt. the Hon. Gilkert Chetwynd 
Talbot to be Major. 

April7. Andrew Rutherfurd, esq. to be one 
of the Lords of Session in Scotland.—Royal 
Artillery, brevet Major T. C. Robe to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—North Devon Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, Sir T. Wheler, Bart. to be Lieut.-Col.- 
Commandant; Hugh Viscount Ebrington to 
be Lieut.-Col.; W. Tardrew, esq. to be Major. 

April 8. James Moncreiff, esq. to be Advo- 
cate-General for Scotland.—David Ross, esq. 
now British Vice-Consul at Coquimbo, to be 
Consul at that port.—George Wattley, esq. to 
be Provost Marshal, island of St. Christopher. 

April 11. Samuel Creelman, esq. to be Finan- 
cial Secretary for the province of Nova Scotia. 

April 14. Knighted, George James Turner, 
esq. a Vice-Chancellor; and William Page 
Wood, esq. M.P. Her Majesty’s Solicitor- 
General.—Sir Join Romilly, Knt. Master of 
the Rolls, and Sir George James Turner, Knt. 
a Vice-Chancellor, sworn of H. M. Privy Coun- 
cil.—Matthew Arnold, esq. to be one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools.—Royal Artillery, Capt. 
W. W. D’Arley to be Lieut.-Col.—North Lin- 
coln Militia, Lieut.-Col. George Tomline to be 
Col. ; the Hon. C. H. Egerton to be Lieut.-Col. 
_ April ls. 37th Foot, Major-General William 
Smelt, C.B. from the 62nd Foot, to be Colonel. 
—50th Foot, Major-Gen. W. F. B. Loftus to be 
Colonel.—62nd Foot, Major-General Thomas 
Lightfoot, C.B. to be Colonel.—77th Foot, Ma- 
jor-Gen. George Brown, C.B. to be Colonel. 

April 18. 17th Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Col. 
J. Lawrenson, from half-pay Unattached, to 
be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. J. D. G. Tulloch, on half- 

ay of 84th Foot, to have the local rank of 
Major while acting as Military Superintendent 
of Wensioners in North America. 

April 25. Brevet, Captain William Osborne, 
14th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 





The Earl of Howth to be Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county of Dublin. 
Matthew Davenport Hill, esq. Q.C, Recorder 


of Birmingham, to be Commissioner of Bank- 
ruptcy for the Bristol District. 

ohn Carter, esq. elected Alderman of the 
Ward of Cornhill. 





NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 


March 21. Vice-Adm. the Earl of Dun- 
donald, G.C.B. to be Admiral of the Blue; 
Rear-Adm., C. P. Bateman to be Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue; Capt. W. W. Henderson, C.B. 
K.H. to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—To be 
Retired Rear-Admirals under the terms pro- 
posed Ist Sept. 1846: Joseph Digby, Charles 
Warde, K.H., William Ffarington, James Rat- 
tray, and John Allen. 

April 2. Capt. Sir John Hill to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue. 

April 8. Rear-Adm, A. Lysaght to be-Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue; Capt. J. Carter to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—Captain Peter 
M‘Quhae (1835), to be Commodore of the second 
class, to relieve Commodore Bennet at Ja- 
maica.—Comm. William Moorsom (1848), (addi- 
tional of the Excellent) to the rank of Captain ; 
Comm. Robert Coote (1847), to the Volcano 
steam vessel, on the coast of Africa; Comm. 
T. A. B. Spratt (1849), to the Spitfire steam 
vessel, at Malta.—Dr. James Grant Stewart to 
be Dep.-Inspector in charge of Malta Hospital. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Aylesbury.—Richard Bethell, esq. 

Boston.—J. H. Freshfield, esq. 

Cork.—Mr. Serjeant Murphy. 

Coventry.—Charles Geach, ~ 

Devonport.—Sir John Romilly (Master of 
the Rolls), re-elected. 

Enniskillen.—James Whiteside, esq. Q.C. 

Longford Co.—Rt. Hon. More O’Ferrall. 

Oxford.—William ~ Wood, esq. (Soli- 
citor-General), re-elected. 

Somerset (W.)—W. H. P. Gore Langton, esq. 

Southampton.—Sir Alex. J. G. Cockburn 
(Attorney.General), re-elected. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. G. H. Arkwright, Ault-Hucknall V. Derb. 

Rev. R. A. Bathurst, Birchanger R. Essex. 

Rev. T. Bayly, Vicar Choral, York Cathedral . 

Rev. G. Beardsworth, Selling V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Beaumont, Sneyd P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rey. F. Bennett, Maddington P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. H. Brougham, Moynalty R. dio. Meath. 

Rev. R. H. Brownrigg, Clonagoose V. Carlow. 

Rev. C. Carr, Fletton R. Hunts. 

Rev. G. R. Carr, Ainsworth (or Cockey) P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. C. Chambers, Sevenhampton P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. — Clarke, Woolborough D.C. Devon. 

Rev. C. Clayton, Holy Trinity P.C. and Lec- 
tureship, Cambridge. 

Rey. B. L. Cubitt, Catfield R. and V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. B. Dalby, Wiggenhall St. Mary Mag- 
dalene V. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. H. Davies, Archdeaconry of Mel- 
bourne, South Australia. 

Rev. J. Dawson, St. Peter P.C. Belmont, Bol- 
ton, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. C. Denny, Norton-Subcourse, Norf. 

Rev. T. R. Dent, St. Jude P.C. Pottery Field, 


Leeds. 
Rev. J. J. Douglas, St. Mary Episcopal Chapel, 
Kirriemuir, dio, St, Andrew, 
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Rey. J. Duningham, St. Mary-at-the-Quay 
P.C. Ipswich. 

Rev. J. C. Flood, Holywood 1.C. Down. 

Rev. W. B. Galloway, St. Mark P.C, St. Pan- 
cras, Middlesex. 

Rev. N. A. Garland, Sibbertswold V. w. Col- 
dred V. Kent. 

Rey. C. Gutch, St. Saviour P.C. Leeds. . 

Rev. W. Hallaran, Caherultan Prebend, dio. 
—o 

Rev. B. Hallowes, Kilken V. Flintshire. 

Rev. H. G. Hand, Hepworth R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. H. Hawes, Stowey V. Somerset. 

Rev. R. Heslop, Otterford P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. H. W. Hodgson, Ashwell V. Herts. 

Rev. G.W. Holt, Barton-upon-Humber V. Linc. 

Rev. W. Hughes, Bettws-Gwerfil-Goch R. 
Merionethshire. 

Rev. J. Hutchinson, Great Berkhampstead R. 


Herts. 

Hon. and Rev. L. C. R. Irby, Whiston R. w. 
Denton R. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. H. Jellett, Ballyspillane V. Cloyne. 

Rev. R. F. Jex-Blake, Great Dunham R. Norf. 

Rev. A. Jones, St. Peter P.C. Elworth, Chesh. 

Rev. B. O. Jones, Ruthin-Ward w. Lianrhudd 
R. Denbighshire (and not the Rev. G. L. 
Roberts, as stated at p. 420 ante). 

Rev. J. Kynaston, Christ Church P.C. Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Lancashire. 

Rev. B. R. Lawson, Wythburn P.C. Cumberl. 

Rev. A. Le Sueur, Grouville R. Jersey. 

Rev. H. J. Lloyd, Walton-in-Gordano R. and 
Weston-in-Gordano R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Lyle, Kildallogh (or Kildolock) R. 
Connor. 

Rev. C. Lyne, Tywardreth P.C. w. Trega- 
minion C. Cornwall. ; 

Rev. F. Morse, Ladywood P.C. Birmingham. 

Rev. M. A. Nicholson, Hanslope V. and R. w. 
Castlethorpe C. Bucks. 

Rev. M. F. F. Osborn, Kibworth-Beauchamp 
R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. A. F. Padley, Greetwell P.C. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. H. Pemble, North Mundham Y. and 
Hunston V. Sussex. 

Rey.J.D. Penrose, Magourney R. andV.Cloyne. 

Rev. H. W. O. Polhill, Illington R. Norfolk. 

Rev. 8. G. Poole, Afternoon Lectureship, St. 
Dunstan, Stepney. 

Rev. H. J. Pye, Clifton-Campville R. w. Chil- 
cote C. Staffordshire. 

Rev. J. R. Quirk, Attleborough P.C. Warw. 

Rev. S. J. Ram, Aston-Flamville R.w. Burbage, 
Leicestershire. 

Rev. J. H. Raven, Worlington R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Richards, Capel-Ifan P.C. Brecon. 

Rev. W. A. Robinson, Kensington Chapel P.C. 


th. 
Rev. J. Rowlandson, Kirby-Moorside V. w. 
Cockan C. and Gillimoor C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. E. Sayres, Cold-Ashton R. Gloucestersh. 
Rev. T. Sedger, Rusland P.C. Lancashire. 
Rev. R. Shutte, Evening Lectureship, St. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Great, London. 
Rev. J. H. Singer D.D. (R. and V. Raymochy), 
Archdeaconry of Raphoe. 
Rev. J. Smith, Rotherfield-Greys R. Oxfordsh. 
Rev. W. Smith, Keddington V. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. A. D. Stacpoole, Writtle V. w. Roxwell C. 


Essex. 

Rev. R. Swindall, Chancellor of Ardfert Ca- 
thedral. 

Rev. R. D. Thomas,Christ Church P.C.Chester. 

Rev. — Thorold, Lectureship, St. Peter-at 
Arches, Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Twells, Gamston R. Notts. 

Rev. R. Tyas, Kingsley P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. T. Walker, Tullybrackey, Prebend, dio. 
Limerick. 

Rev. F. Webb, Castlemagner V. Cloyne. 

Rev. T. White, Powerstown R. and V. Kilkenny. 

Rev. F. Wickham, Frimley P.C. Surrey. 
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Rev. G. R. Winter, East Bradenham R. Norf. 

Rev. J. Winter, Postling V. Kent. 

Rev. C. Worthy, All Hallows, Goldsmith R. 
Exeter. 

Rev. J. G. Wulff, Illogan R. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Young, D.C.L. Croxton R. and Eltis- 
ley V. Cambridgeshire. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rey. R. W. P. Davies, Sheriff of Brecon. 

Rev. J. Eaton, Shardlow Union, Derbyshire. 

Rey. J. J. Evans, Sheriff of Radnorshire. 

Rev. J. R. Harvey, Sheriff of Gloucestershire. 

Rev. H. E. Heaton, Sheriff of Flintshire. 

Rev. C. Jones, Clatterbridge Union. 

Rey. H. W. Jones, Sheriff of Norfolk. 

Rey. W. Marriott, Bristol Gaol. 

Rev. G. LI. Roberts, Sheriff of Denbighshire. 

Rev. O. Robinson (Assistant) Garrison, Belize, 
Honduras, dio. Jamaica. 

Rev. H. Sanders, Sheriff of Devon. 

Rey. T. P. Symonds, Wigan Union, Lanc. 

Rev. F. Wade, Earl of Albemarle. 

Rev. T. C. E. Warcup (and Naval Instructor), 
II, M. ship Penelope. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. J. L. Allan, Mastership, Cranbrook Gram- 
mar School, Kent. 

R. W. Allen, esq. Warden, Dulwich college. 
(This election is disputed.) 

J. Bell, M.A. Principal, Proprietary School, 
Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 

Rev. E. Bradley, Martock Grammar School, 
Somerset. 

Rey. S. Clark, Principal, Training Institution, 
Battersea. * 

Rev. J. F. Macmichael, Head Mastership of 
Ripon Grammar School. 

R. H. Rickards, esq. Professor of Law in King’s 
college, London. 

Rey. C. Wildbore, Mastership, Humberston 
Grammar School, Lincolushire. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb.10. At Bedford sq. the wife of Charles 
E. —- esq. barrister-at-law, a dau.—. 
17. At Madeira, the wife of Capt. Kemeys 
Tynte, a dau.——22. At Aspall hall, Suffolk, 
the wife of Dr. Barrington Chevallier, a son. 
——25. In Queen square, Bloomsbury, the 
wife of J. Eustace Grubbe, esq. a son. 

March 6. At Whatton house, Leic. the wife 
of Edward Dawson, esq. a son.—The wife of 
‘Thomas Cradock, esq. of Quorndon, Leic. a 
son.-—In Dublin, the wife of William Black- 
burne, esq. of Tankardstown, a son and heir. 
-——7. At Mangalore, the wife of Francis N. 
Maltby, esy. Civil Service, a dau.—10. At 
Brighton, Mrs. Noel Hoare, ason.—In Upper 
Brook st. the wife of Cecil Fane, esq. a son. 
- At Ashley hall, near Newmarket, the 
wife of John Hammond, esq. a son and heir. 
— 16. At Hazlewood castle, Yorkshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Vavasour, a dau.——At Anketell 
grove, the wife of Matthew John Anketell, esq. 
a son.—17. At Wold, Northamptonsh. the 
wife of John de Courcy Hamilton, esq. a dau. 
——At Shardlow hall, Mrs. Sutton, a son.—— 
18. At Lough hill house, co. Limerick, the 
wite of Edward B. Thornaburgh, esq. a son.—— 
At the Vicarage, Weaverham, Cheshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Charles Spencer Stanhope, a 
dau.—— 19. At Madeira, the Viscountess 
Northland, a dau.——20, At Dover, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Farrant, K.L.S., H. M. Secre- 
tary of Legation in Persia, a dau.——22. At 
Hursley Park, Hampshire, the wife of Sir 
William Heathcote, Bart. a son.——At Wies- 
baden, the wife of Capt. Carnegie, E.1.C.S. a 
son.——At Marlow lodge, near Ludiow, the 
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wife of Capt. W. J. Verner, of the 2ist Fusi- 
liers, a dau.——-23. In Upper = st. Lady 
Caroline Garnier, ason.—24. At the Hague, 
the Hon. Mrs. Henry Elliot, a son.——25. In 
Upper Brook st. the Viscountess Stopford, a 
dau.——26. At Cotheridge court, Worc. the 
wife of the Rev. W. C. Berkeley, a son.— 
27. In Grosvenor sq. Visconntess Ebrington, 
a dau.——28. In Wilton cresc. the Countess 
of Winchilsea, a son.——29. At Knighton, 
near Leicester, the wife of C. C. Macaulay, esq. 
a son.—At Lichfield, Mrs. Philip Dyott, a 
dau.—31. At Upper Harley st. Lady Sophia 
F. Tower, a son.-—-At Eaton pl. the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry Spencer Law, a dau.——At Ha- 
therton hall, Staff. the wife of Thos. Entwisle, 
esg. a son. 

April 3. At Colesbourne, Glouc. the wife of 
J. H. Elwes, esq. a dau.——4. At Ashburn- 
ham Place, the Countess of Ashburnham, a 
dau.——7. In Lowndes sq. Lady Vivian, a 
dau.—— At Bute house, Petersham, Lady 
Louisa Whitmore, a dau.——At Bourne Park, 
Kent, the wife of Matthew Bell, esq. a dau.—— 
At Penlee, Stoke, the wife of Charles Langton 
Massingberd, esq. a son.——At Kippax hall, 
Yorksh. the wife of Francis Hastings Med- 
hurst, esq. a son.——At Southwick pl. Hyde 

ark, Mrs. Lindsay Sloper, a son.——10. At 
Monaltire house, co. Aberdeen, Lady Coch- 
rane, a son and heir.—— At Stourton hall, Linc. 
the wife of Joseph Livesey, esq. a son and heir. 
~—At Winchester, the wife of Lieut.-Col. A. 
Onslow, Scots Fusilier Guards, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 10. In Jamaica, the Rev. G. M. Cline- 
kett, Incumbent of St. Matthew’s, Claremont, 
youngest son of Abel Clinckett, esq. of Bar- 

ados, to Jane, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
William Henry, of Tooting, Surrey. 

14. At Uske, Henry Montonnier Hawkins, 
esy. of Tredunnock, co. Monmouth, to Lucy, 
youngest dau. of David Lambe, esq. of Ty 
Bryth, Uske. 

16. At Madras, Charles Norman Pochin, 
esq. Civil Service, third son of the late George 
Pochin, esq. of Barkby hall, Leic. to Diana, 
eldest dau. of Sir Vansittart Stonehouse, Bart. 

17. At Poona, Bombay, Robert James Rus- 
sell, esq. of the Horse Art. to Mary-Ann- 
Louisa, dau. of the late Col. Stratford Powell, 
Adj.-Gen. Bombay Army. 

28. At Montreal, in Canada, John Edward 
Johnstone, esq. M.D. to Amelia, relict of Dr. 
Carter (nephew of Sir Isaac Brock), and dau. 
of the late John Coward, esq. Ordnance Store- 
keeper in Canada. ‘ 

30. AtCuttack, Bengal, Henry Lucius Dam- 
— esq. Civil Serv. to Charlotte-Isabella- 

indsay, eldest dau. of F. Gouldsbury, esq. 
Civil Service. ‘ 

Feb. 4. At Clarendon, Jamaica, the Rev. 
George Aug. Addison, A.M. Rector of Man- 
chester, to Anna, second dau. of the late Chas. 
Farquharson, “4 

19. At Great Bentley, Essex, Mr. J. Charles 
Stovin, eldest son of the late Capt. Stovin, R.N. 
to Mary, only dau. of the Rev. ‘I. Jones. 

20. At Hampton Bishop, Heref. Edward 
Hugh Blackeney, —_ Staff Surgeon, eldest 
son of the late Major W. A. merge L G.C.B. 
and G.C.H., to Charlotte-Maria, only dau. of 
the late Col. Weare, K.H.—-At Ramsgate, 
Richard Cotton Lewin, esq. Madras Civil Serv. 
to Mary-Eliza, eldest dau. of William Carr, esq. 
of Chase lodge, Enfield.——At Eckington, 
Joseph, eldest son of Charles Priestley, esq. of 
seaports grange, near Manchester, to Eliza, 
the adopted dau. of Mr. Rotherham, of Mos- 
borough hall, Derb.—_—At York, Joseph Holl, 
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esq. of Headingley, Leeds, to Mary-Annette, 
ounger dau. of the late John Fawsitt, - of 
uusley house.——At Bradford Abbas, Dor- 
set, Frederick Brady, - R.N. to Emma, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Grant, esq. 
of Soberton, Hants. 

March. At St. Andrew’s, Jamaica, Henry 
John Kemble, esq. to Isabella, youngest dau. 
of the Jate William James Stevenson, esq. for- 
merly Receiver-General of that Island. 

3. At Esher, Edmund-Lewis, eldest son of 
Thomas Clutterbuck esq. of Hardenhuish park, 
Wilts, to Louisa-Maria, second dau. of J. W. 
Spicer, esq. of Esher Place, Surrey. 

- At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Charles 
Paul, Vicar of Wellow, Somerset, to Gertrude, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late John Cossins, 
esq.— At Alnwick, the Rev. Francis Hewgill, 
Rector of Irwell, Notts, to Margaret, second 
dau. of the late R. H. Dawson, esq. of Alnwick. 
——At Christ Church, Marylebone, the Rev. 
Stewart W. Hanna, to Frances E. C. Blagrave, 
third dau. of the late C G. Blagrave, esy. Ben- 
gal Civil service.——At Chelsea, Robert Berke- 
ey, Jun. esq. of Spetchley park, Worcestersh. 
to Catherine, youngest dau. of the Hon. Col. 
Browne, and niece to the Earlof Kenmare.—— 
At Clerkenwell, the Rev. H. Hughes, M.A. 
Incumbent of Haddenham, to Sarah-Anne, 

youngest dau. of the late Mr. Robert Pate, of 

addenham.——At St. Pancras, Alfred Au- 
gustus Fry, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, barrister- 
at-law, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of John 
Jennings, esq.—— At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
J. E. Vaughan Williamson, “~— 17th Madras 
Inf. only son of the late Brig. W. Williamson, 
C.B. to Anna, fourth dau. of David Hunter, 
esq. Brompton.——Charles, youngest son of 
the Rev. Simon Webber, Vicar of Tisbury, and 
Rector of Fonthill, Wilts, to Marian-Sophia- 
Grant, eldest dau. of C. J. Griesbach, esq. of 
London. 

6. At St. Giles’s-in-the-fields, A. B. Hen- 
derson, eldest son of Alex. Henderson, esq. of 
Park lane, to Emily-Mary, oniy child of the 
late R. P. Moore, esqg.——At Darlington, Chas. 
Albert, son of the late William Leatham, esq. 
of the Heath, Wakefield, to Rachel, dau. of 
Joseph Pease, esq. of Southend, Darlington. 

8. At All Souls’ Langham pl. Edmond St. 
John Mildmay, esq. son of the late Sir Henry 
Mildmay, Bart. to Louisa, widow of Clarence 
Wigney, esq.— At Paddington, Alfred, only 
son of the late James Haffenden, esq. of Home- 
wood house, Tenterden, to Jane, third dau. of 
George Banks, esq. of Balham hill. 

10. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Hon. 
Henry William Parnell, to the Hon. Caroline 
— Dawson, Maid of Honour to the 

ueen. 

1l. At Plymouth, the Rev. C. C. Goodden, 
Vicar of Montacute, Som. and youngest son of 
the late Wyndham Goodden, esq. of Compton 
house, Dorset, to Bessy-Curgenven, only dau. 
of John Smith, esq. of Plymouth.——At Tis- 
sington, Derb. John G. Newton Alleyne, esq. 
eldest son of Sir R. A. Alleyne, Bart. of Bar- 
bados, and late Warden of Dulwich college, 
to Augusta-Isabella, fifth dau. of Sir Henry 
Fitzberbert, Bart.——At Paddington, Zneas 
Mackintosh, esq. of Daviot, Inverness-shire, to 
Louisa-Fanny, third dau. of the late Major 
Alex. MacLeod, —— N. Inf. 

13. At Petworth, Nigel Kingscote, esq. eldest 
son of Col. Kingscote, of Kingscote pk. Glouc. 
to Caroline-Sophia, fourth dau. of Col. Wynd- 
ham, of Petworth, Sussex.—_—At Battle, Henry 
Montague Saneren. esq. of Slough, Bucks, 
son of the Rev. C. Champneys, Rector of St. 
Botolph’s, Billingsgate, to Catherine-Mar- 
garet, only surviving dau. of Charles Laurence, 
esq.——At Grangegorman, Dublin, the Rev. 
Charles Bedford, tor of Denton, Sussex, 
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to Elizabeth-Georgina, eldest dau.; and also, 
at the same time, the Rev. Samuel Asher Her- 
bert, of St. Mary’s, Gateshead, to Annie-Jane- 
Beresford, second dau. of John Dolan, esq. of 
Dublin.———At Great Brickhill, Bucks, George- 
John, second son of the late Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Wingfield, to Sophia, youngest dau. 
of the late P. D. Pauncefort Duncombe, esq. 
of Great Brickhill Manor.——At Brompton, 
Lieut.-Col. Ellis, C.B. to Louisa, dau. of Wm. 
Drayson, esq. Brompton, Kent.——At Knigh- 
ton, Radnorsh. C. Edw. Dansey, esq. 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers, to Fanny, eldest and only sur- 
viving dau. of the late John Dansey, esq. of 
Ludlow.——At Bedford, the Rev.John Bateson, 
son of the Rev. C. Bateson, to Penelope-Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Bird, esq. 
of Jamaica. 

14. At Bedford, the Rev. Alex. Stewart, 
B.A. to Marian-Bayly, eldest dau. of Robert 
Weale, ye 

15. At St. Botolph Aldersgate, George Per- 
kins Stancomb, esq. of Trowbridge, to Cathe- 
rine-Janet, only dau. of Wm Lobb, esq. M.D. 

18. At Bangor, Flintshire, George Morrison 
Marsh, esq. late of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liers, to Harriet, eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
Henry Watson, esq. of Lowe hall, Shropshire. 
—At Edinburgh, William Adye, esq. M.D. 
to Margaret, only surviving dau. of A.G. Som- 
merville, esq. G. P. O. 

19. At Cheltenham, Edward AmpAlett, esq. 
late of the Scots Greys, ‘to Lavinia-Flora-Hen- 
rietta, eldest dau. and coheiress of A. C. Green- 
hill, esq. of Knowl hall, Som.——At Bradford, 
Thomas Clarke, esq. M.D. of Leeds, to Eliza- 
beth-Hannah-Noble, niece of the late Richard 
Garnett, esq. 

20. At Ashburton, John Symons, esq. of 
Buckfastleigh, to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of 
Mathew White, esq. At Burwood place, 
Hyde park, James Hertz, esq. of Manchester, 
to Tryphena, youngest dau. of the late S. G. 
Da Costa, esq. of Stoke Newington. At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. the Hon. Robert Rollo, 
Capt. 42nd Highlanders, to Harriet-Ann, eldest 
dau. of Sir H. F. Davie, Bart. M.P.——At Tot- 
tenham, Alfred Peti, M.D. to Mercy, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Morgan, esq. of Clifton. 
——At Dublin, Hampden Hugh Massy, esq. 
M.D. Surgeon 4th Light Dragoons, to Mary- 
Rebecca, eldest dau. of the late E. S. Irwin, esq. 

22. At Brighton, maetes R. Osborne, esq. 
second son of Lieut.-Gen. Osborne, E.1.C.S. of 
Pengelly house, Cheshunt, Herts, to Alice, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Solly, esq. of 
Walthamstow, Essex.—At Camberwell,Thos. 
Davis, eldest son of the late James Chipchase, 
esq. formerly of Durham, to Emily, eldest dau. 
of the late John Gill, esq. R.N. 

24. At Tor Church, Alexander Robt. Suther- 
land, esq. of Torquay, to Maria-Theresa, only 
dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir T. Cochrane, K.C.B. 

25. AtSt. Alban’s, Benjamin Winstone, esq. 
M.D. only surviving son of the late John Win- 
stone, esq. of Charterhouse sq. to Clara, third 
dau. of the late Abraham Scott, esq. of Oster 
hill, Herts. ——At Oxford, Walford, eldest son 
of John Walford Izod, esq. late of Fladbury, 
Worc. to Rosamund-Martha, second dau. of 
C. J. Waddell, esq. of Grandpont house, Berks. 
——At Eglwysfach, Thomas Collett Sandars, 
esq. Fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, and bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest son of Samuel Sandars, 
esy. of Lockers, Herts, to Margaret, second 
dau. of Wm. Hanmer, esq. of Bodnod, Denb. 
—— At Leicester, Mr. James Sherard Coleman, 
eldest son of the Rev. James Sherard Coleman, 
Rector of Houghton-on-the-hill, Leic. to Fran- 
ces, widow of Mr. John Garner, of Leicester. 
——At Exeter, Capt. W. J. Esten Grant, R. Art. 
to Mary, eldest dau. of Capt. George Truscott, 
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R.N.——At Upper Chelsea, James Willis, esq. 
of Lincoln's inn, barrister-at-law, to Amelia, 
second dau. of the late Wm. Robinson, esq. of 
Connaught sq. 

At Brotherton house, Kincardineshire, 
Alex. Porteous, esq. of Lauriston, to Helen, 
second dau. of David Scott, esq. of Brotherton. 
— At St.George’s Bloomsbury, Edwin Howard 
Tripp, esq. of Clapham park terrace, to Fanny, 
only child of George French Flowers, esq. of 
cere st.—At Brodie house, near Forres, 
N.B. Lieut. H. E. Pattullo, Bombay Fusiliers, 
to Maria, third dau. of E. H. Woodcock, 
banker, Coventry. 

27. At Aston, Warw. Patrick Fraser, esq. 
Advocate, Edinburgh, to Margaret-Anne,eldest 
dau. of William Sharp, esq. of the Larches. 
—At Old Swinford, Worc. the Rev. John 
Harris, of St. Mary’s, Cardiff, to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of John Webb, esq. of Stourbridge ; 
and at the same time and re. Henry Burton, 
esq. to Anne, fifth dau. of John Webb, = 
At Glenlogan house, Ayrshire, Edward-Chas, 
eldest son of Edward Harrison Barwell, esq. 
of Northampton, to Emily-Endora, only child 
of the late James Ranken, esq. of Glenlogan. 
——At Florence, Balcarres Dalrymple Ward- 
law Ramsay, esq. Capt. 75th Regt. to Anne- 
Margaret, only dau. of the late Edward Collins, 
esq. of Frowlesworth, Leicestershire. 

31. At St. Pancras Euston sq. Peter Lee, 
esq. solicitor, Winchester, to Emelia-Harriet, 
third dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Chas. Wright, 
K.H. At Tulla Church, W. I. Harrison 
Moreland, barrister, 1.L.D. to Dorcas-Matilda, 
dau. of the late John Westropp, esq. of Fort 
Anne, co. Clare. 

Lately. At Kilmactranny, Nicholson Gar- 
diner, esq. Lager go son of the late Henry 
Gardiner, esq. of Kingsborough, co. Sligo, to 
Dorothea, youngest dau. of the late William 
Fleming, esq. of Abbeyville. 

Aprill. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Wm. 
Cunningham Fairlie Sparrow, esq. son of the 
late Robert George Sparrow, esq. of the 45th 
Foot, to Eleanor, dau. of the late John Buck- 
ley, esq. merchant. 

2. At AllSouls’ Langham pl. Henry, second 
son of the late Henry De Burgh Daly, esq. of 
Lurgan, Galway, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. ‘Thomas Caddy, Incumbent of 
Whitbeck, Cumberland.—At Swanscombe, 
Kent, George Vulliamy, esq. Suffolk street, 
Pall mall, to Eliza, relict of Matthew King, 
esq. Port Glasgow, and second dau. of Capt. 
Umfreville, R.N.—John, eldest son of An- 
drew Mulholland, esq. of Springvale, co. Down, 
to Fanny, dau. of the late Hugh Lyle, esq. of 
Knocktorna, co. of Londonderry. —— Capt. 
H. J. Manley, Madras Army, to Eliza-Katha- 
rine, elder dau. of the Rev. Philip Francis, of 
Stibbard, and granddau. of the late Grey Lloyd, 
esq. of Hackford vale.——At Framlingham, 
Suffolk, Frederick Palgrave Barlee, esq. of 
Her Majesty’s Ordnance, to Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Edward Oseland, esq. of Cole- 
raine, Ireland. 

3. At the Church of the Savoy, James Wil- 
berforce ye Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, barrister-at-law, and eldest son of 
Sir George Stephen, to Katharine-Rose, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. Bowater James Vernon, 
Senior Chaplain East India Co.’s Service. —— 
At St. James’s Piccadilly, Major me | J. 
Stanners, 5th Bengal Cavalry, to Sarah-Shad- 
forth Oliver, step-dau. of Wm. Brignall, esq. 
of Durham.——At Leamington, Robert Dallas, 
esq. late Capt. in the Queen’s Bays, to Emily- 
Florence, only dau. of Charles Earle, esq. of 
Newbold Firs, a county magistrate. 

5. At Southampton, Capt. John Shepherd, 
R.N. to Anna, second dau. of Vice-Adm. Dick. 
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Tue Ear or HARRINGTON. 

March 3. At Brighton, aged 70, the 
Right Hon. Charles Stanhope, fourth Earl 
of Harrington, co. Northampton, and 
Viscount Petersham, co. Surrey (1742), 
and Baron Harrington, co. Northampton 
(1729), a Colonel in the army. 

He was born April 8, 1780, the eldest 
son of Charles third Earl of Harrington, 
G.C.H., a General in the army, and Colo- 
nel of the First Life Guards, by Jane- 
Seymour, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
John Fleming, Bart. He was educated 
by Mr. Tickell, of Wargrave (the son of 
the poet), who had previously educated 
his father and uncle. 

He entered the army as Ensign, Dec. 2, 
1795; became Captain in the 10th Light 
Dragoons, Nov. 21, 1799; Major in the 
3d West India regiment, Jan. 24, 1803; 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army, June 25, 1807; 
and Colonel, June 4, 1814. He retired 
on half pay of the 3d West India regiment 
in Aug. 1812. 

He was one of the intimate companions 
of George the Fourth, who appointed him 
a Lord of the Bedchamber in 1812. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, Sept. 5, 1829. 

As Lord Petersham he was a distin- 
guished leader of fashion: and, among 
other matters, originated a vestment which 
long retained his name—the Petersham 
great coat. To the day of his death he 
was remarkable for the style of his equi- 
page and liveries, which somewhat resem- 
bled those of the old French noblesse, but 
which were wholly peculiar to himself, and 
usually, it is said, designed by his own 
hands. The fine old armorial coat of the 
Stanhopes—Quarterly, ermine and gules 
—looked well on his broad-spread panels. 
His Lordship was much attached to plant- 
ing and landscape-gardening, and had 
transplanted many large forest trees upon 
his estate in Derbyshire. Since his mar- 
riage he had in a great measure retired 
from public life and general society; but 
occasionally entertained at his house some 
of the most distinguished professors of the 
stage and dramatic literature. 

He married, April 7, 1831, the cele- 
brated actress, Miss Maria Foote, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Samuel Foote, of Exeter. The 
marriage took place at his Lordship’s seat 
at Elvaston ; and the lady previously 
settled upon her father and mother, who 
were present at the ceremony, the fortune 
she had realized in her profession. She 
survives him, having had issue Charles 


Viscount Petersham, who died in 1836, in 
his fifth year; and one surviving daugh- 
ter, the Lady Jane St. Maur Blanche 
Stanhope, born in 1833. 

The peerage is inherited by his Lord- 
ship’s next surviving brother, Colonel 
Leicester Stanhope, C.B., who married, in 
1831, Elizabeth-William, only child and 
heir of William Green, esq. of Jamaica, 
and has issue one son, Seymour-Sydney- 
Hyde, now Viscount Petersham, born in 
1845. 

There is a whole-length portrait of the 
late Earl of Harrington, when Viscount 
Petersham, by Dighton. 





Tue Earu or Meartn, K.P. 

March 15. At Great Malvern, aged 78, 
the Right Hon. John Chambre Brabazon, 
tenth Earl of Meath (1627), eleventh 
Lord Brabazon, Baron of Ardee (1618), 
in the peerage of Ireland; first Baron 
Chaworth, of Eaton hall, co. Hereford 
(1831), K.P., Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Dublin, Custos Rotulorum of 
the county of Wicklow, and a Privy 
Councillor of Ireland. 

He was born April 9, 1772, the fourth 
and youngest son of Anthony eighth Earl 
of Meath, by Grace, daughter of John 
Leigh, esq. of Ross Garland, co. Wexford. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his brother, who was killed in a 
duel with Mr. Gore, May 26, 1797. 

He was nominated a Knight of the 
order of St. Patrick in 1821. 

In 1831 he was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom as Baron Chaworth, re- 
ceiving that title in commemoration of his 
descent from that family, Juliana only 
daughter of the Lord Viscount Chaworth 
having been the wife of Chambre fifth 
Earl of Meath. 

He was sworn a Privy Councillor of 
Ireland in the same year. 

His Lordship supported the Whig 
party, and voted for the Reform Bill on 
the decisive division of the 14th April, 1832. 

The Earl of Meath married, Dec. 31, 
1801, Lady Melosina Adelaide Meade, 
fourth daughter of John first Earl of 
Clanwilliam ; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue five sons and one 
daughter: 1. Anthony Lord Ardee, who 
died in 1826 in his 24th year ; 2. William, 
now Earl of Meath; 3. the Hon. John 
Brabazon; 4. the Hon. Richard Brabazon; 
5. the Right Hon. Theodosia Countess of 
Gosford, married in 1832 to Archibald 
third and present Earl of Gosford, and 
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has issue; 6. the Hon. Chaworth Bra- 
bazon, who died young. 

The present Earl was born in 1803, and 
married in 1837 Harriet, second daughter 
of Sir Richard Brooke, Bart. of Norton 
Priory, Cheshire ; by whom he has issue 
one child, Reginald now Lord Brabazon. 
The present Earl is Colonel of the Dublin 
Militia, and was formerly M.P. for that 
county. 





Lorp Dacre. 

March 21. At the Hoo, Hertfordshire, 
aged 77, the Right Hon. Thomas Brand, 
Baron Dacre of Gillesland (by writ 1307), 
a Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Roads, and a barrister-at-law. 

His Lordship was born at the Hoo on 
the 15th March, 1774, the elder son of 
Thomas Brand, esq. of the Hoo, by the 
Right Hon. Gertrude Baroness Dacre, 
daughter of Henry Roper, Lord Teynham, 
and only sister and heiress of Charles- 
Trevor Roper, Lord Dacre. 

The Hon. Thomas Brand was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn June 25, 1800. 
In Feb. 1805, on the decease of the 
Hon. Peniston Lamb, he was a candi- 
date for the county of Hertford, but was 
defeated by William Baker, esq. who 
polled 1,558 votes, and Mr. Brand 1,076. 
At the general election of 1807 he was re- 
turned without a contest in conjunction 
with Sir John S. Sebright, in the place of 
the former members, Mr. Plumer and 
Mr. Baker. He was rechosen in 1812 
and 1818, and represented the county 
until his succession to the peerage, on the 
death of his mother, Oct. 3, 1619. He 
was usually a supporter of the Whig oppo- 
sition; and after his accession to the 
peerage he voted in favour of the Reform 
of Parliament, and other propositions of 
the Liberal party, excepting in their latter 
measures for the free importation of foreign 
corn. 

Lord Dacre married, in Nov. 1819, 
Barbarina, widow of Valentine Henry 
Wilmot, esq. of Farnborough, Hants, and 
second daughter of the late Adm. Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, Bart. That lady survives 
him, without issue. 

The barony has devolved on his brother 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Henry Otway 
Trevor, C.B. Colonel of the 31st Foot. 
He was born in 1777, and took the name 
of Trevor on succeeding to the estates of 
that family at Glynden in Sussex. He 
married in 1806 Pyne, second daughter 
of the Hon. and Very Rev. Maurice 
Crosbie, Dean of Limerick, by whom he 
has issue the Hon. Henry Brand, M.P. for 
Hertfordshire, and other children. 





Lorp De L’Iste anv Duptey. 

March 4. At Penshurst, aged 51, the 
Right Hon. Philip Charles Sidney, Baron 
De L’Isle and Dudley, of Penshurst, co. 
Kent (1835), and the second Bart. (1818); 
G.C.H. and D.C.L. 

His Lordship was born March 11, 1800, 
the only son of the late Sir John Shelley- 
Sidney, of Penshurst, Bart. by Henrietta- 
Frances, youngest daughter of Sir Henry 
Hunloke, Bart. 

He was formerly a member of Christ 
Church, Oxford, but received the degree 
of D.C.L. as a member of Sidney Sussex 
college, Cambridge, in 1835. 

As a co-heir of the Sidneys Earls of 
Leicester, his father in 1824 claimed the 
ancient barony of Lisle formerly vested in 
the Sidneys and Dudleys. This was the 
subject of one of the most elaborate in- 
vestigations of the late Sir Harris Nicolas, 
who published a volume upon it in 1829. 

A more direct path to titular distinction 
was opened to the son, as one of the sons- 
in-law of King William the Fourth. 
Shortly after the accession of King 
William, Mr. Sidney was nominated in 
1831 a Grand Cross of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order; his wife, Lady Sophia, 
being raised to the rank of the daughter 
of a Marquess; and as soon as the Whigs 
—for Sir Philip Sidney was a Conserva. 
tive—had retired from power, he was 
advanced to the peerage by the title of 
Lord De L’Isle and Dudley by patent 
dated Jan. 13, 1835. On the 10th of 
the same month he was appointed one of 
the Lords of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, 
but he resigned with the ministry in April 
following. In parliament his Lordship 
was a consistent supporter of the Conser- 
vative party. He was appointed Surveyor- 
General of the Duchy of Cornwall in 1832, 
and resigned that office in March 1849, 
when he inherited the estates and title of 
his father. 

He had married Miss FitzClarence, (the 
eldest sister of the late Earl of Munster,) 
on the 13th Aug. 1825. She died on the 
10th April 1837, having had issue two 
sons and four daughters: 1. the Hon. 
Adelaide-Augusta-Wilhelmina; 2. Philip, 
now Lord De L’Isle and Dudley; 3. 
Robert-Dudley, who died an infant in 
1830; 4. Elizabeth-Frederica, who died 
an infant in 1831; 5. the Hon. Ernestine- 
Wellington ; and 6. the Hon. Sophia- 
Philippa, born in 1837. 

The present Lord was born in 1828; 
he is a Cornet in the Royal Horse Guards, 
and in consequence of his marriage in 
April 1250 with Mary, only child of the 
late Sir William Foulis, of Ingleby 
Manor, co. York, Bart. he lias taken the 
additional name of Foulis, 
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1851.] Lord Moncreiff:— Sir 
Lorp Moncrelrr. 

March 30. At his house in Moray- 
place, Edinburgh, in his 75th year, Sir 
James Wellwood Moncreiff, the ninth 
Bart.(1626) of Tulliebole, co. Kinross ; one 
of the Senators of the College of Justice. 

He was the second son of the Rev. Sir 
Henry Wellwood Moncreiff, the 8th Baro- 
net, a very eminent divine of the church 
of Scotland, by Susan-Robertson, eldest 
daughter of James Robertson Barclay, esq. 
Keavil, co. Fife. His elder brother, Wil- 
liam Moncreiff, LL.D. was King’s Ad- 
vocate in the Admiralty Court of Malta, 
and died unmarried in 1813. 

Sir James was called to the Scotish bar 
in 1799, and nominated one of the ordi- 
nary Lords of Session in 1829. For ex- 
tensive and sound legal knowledge, for 
acuteness, combined with an ever healthy 
and reliable judgment: and for indefatiga- 
ble industry, he was, perhaps, superior to 
his many able contemporaries. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the dignity of a 
Baronet in August, 1827. 

He married, in 1808, Anne, daughter 
of Capt. George Robertson, R.N. and by 
that lady, who died in 1843, he had issue 
six sons and four daughters. His eldest 
son and successor, the Rev. Sir Henry 
Moncreiff, was born in 3809, and married 
in 1838 a daughter of George Bell, esq. 
of Edinburgh. 

The funeral of this distinguished judge 
took place on Friday the 4th of April in 
the Dean Cemetery, within a few paces 
from the spot where his illustrious col- 
league Jeffrey was interred. The proces- 
sion consisted of 16 mourning coaches, 
and 12 or 13 private carriages. The chief 
mourners were—The Rev. Sir Henry 
Wellwood Moncreiff, Bart.; James Mon- 
creiff, esq. Solicitor-General ; William 
Moncreiff, esq. accountant; the Rev. 
George Robertson Moncreiff; W. W. 
Stoddart, esq.; Robert Paul, esq. ; the 
Rev. Dr. Paul; Alexander Maconochie, 
esq. of Meadowbank; and R. B. Macono- 
chie, esq. Among the company were the 
following :—Lord Fullerton, Lord Murray, 
Lord Wood, Lord Robertson, Lord Dun- 
drennan, the Very Rev. Principal Lee, the 
Rev. Dr. Cuningham, the Rev. Dr. Cand- 
lish, the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, Robert 
Graham, esq. of Redgorton, Alex. Dun- 
lop, esq. advocate, Sheriff Monteith, 
Sheriff Gordon, J. Gibson Thomson, esq. 
Dr. George Bell, &c. 





Sir Starrorp Henry Norrucore, Br. 

March 17. At Pynes, near Exeter, 
in his 89th year, Sir Stafford Henry 
Northcote, the 7th Bart. of that place 
(1641), a Deputy Lieutenant and Magis- 
trate of Devonshire. 
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He was the only son of Sir Stafford 
the sixth Baronet, by Catharine, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. George Bradford, Rector 
of Tallaton, co. Devon; and he succeeded 
to the title in his ninth year, no less than 
eighty years ago, on the 11th March, 
1771. He was a member of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge, where he received 
the honorary degree of M.A. in 1782. He 
raised the first yeomanry cavalry enrolled 
in Devonshire, and during his long life 
enjoyed the respect and affection of all his 
neighbours. 

He married, May 6, 1791, Jaquetta, 
eldest daughter of Charles Baring, esq. of 
Larkbear, and by that lady, who died 
Jan. 22, 1841, he had issue three sons : 
1. Henry Stafford Northcote, esq. who 
died in Feb. 1850, leaving by Mary, sole 
daughter of Thomas Cockburn, esq. of 
Portland Place, a numerous family, of 
whom the eldest, Stafford-Henry, has 
succeeded to the baronetey; 2. Hugh 
Stafford, a Lieut.-Colonel in the army, 
who married in 1826 Harriett, youngest 
daughter of William Ceely Trevillian, of 
Middleney, co. Somerset, esq. and has 
issue; and 3. the Rev. Charles Stafford 
Northcote, Rector of Upton Pyney who 
married in 1830 Elizabeth-Helena, third 
daughter of the late Thomas Robbins, esq. 
and has issue. 

The present Baronet was born in 1818, 
is M.A. of Balliol college, Oxford; and 
married in 1843 Cecilia-Frances, daughter 
of T. Farrer, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. His 
name has been recently much before the 
public as one of the secretaries of the 
Royal Commission for the Industrial Ex- 
hibition of 1851. 





Sir GitBert HEATHCOTE, Baar. 


March 26. At his seat, Durdans, near 
Epsom, aged 77, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
the 4th Bart. (1732-3) of Normanton 
Park, co. Rutland. 

He was the eldest son of Sir Gilbert the 
third Baronet, by his second wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Robert Hudson, esq. of 
Teddington, co. Surrey. Whilst in his 
minority, he succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father, Dec. 4, 1785. 

He entered Parliament at the early age 
of twenty-one as one of the members for 
the county of Lincoln, being returned at 
the general election of 1796 without a 
contest as the successor of Sir John 
Thorold, Bart. He was again returned 
in 1802 and 1806, but not in 1807, in con- 
sequence of a contest being then threat- 
ened, into which he declined to enter. 

In 1812 he was returned for the county 
of Rutland, which he continued to repre- 
sent until the dissolution of 1841. He 
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then retired from active political life, but 
continued to the end of his days much de- 
voted to the amusements of the turf, on 
which no one was more distinguished for 
high principle and honour. It is worthy 
of remark, that during his long political 
and sporting career on the turf he never 
made a bet, and in his many elections he 
never had a contest. Sir Gilbert won the 
Derby in 1838, and on that occasion and 
on all others his success was always 
greeted with unwonted enthusiasm. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote was twice mar- 
ried: first, on the 15th Aug. 1793 to 
Lady Katharine Sophia Tollemache, fourth 
daughter of John Manners, esq. of Grant- 
ham Grange, co. Lincoln, by Louisa 
Countess of Dysart; and, having become 
a widower in May 1825, secondly, in 
August of the same year, to Mrs, Eldon, 
of Park Crescent, Portland - place: she 


died in 1842. By the former lady he had | 


issue three sons: 1. Sir Gilbert-John his 
successor; 2. Lionel-Edward; and 3. 
William - Henry, who. married in 1833 
Sophia-Matilda, only daughter of Thomas 
Wright, esq. of Upton hall, co. Notting- 
ham. By his second wife Sir Gilbert had 
one son, Arthur Heathcote, esq. born in 
1829. 

The present Baronet was born in 1795; 
and married in 1827, the Hon. Clemen- 
tina-Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Lord 
Willoughby d’Eresby, by whom he has 
issue. He isnow M.P. for Rutlandshire, 
having succeeded his father in 1841 as the 
representative of that county, after having 
like him previously represented the county 
of Lincoln. 





Sir Wiii1AM Ditton, Bart. 


March 31. At Lismullen, co. Meath, 
in his 77th year, Sir William Dillon, the 
fourth Baronet of that place (1801), and 
Baron of the Holy Roman Empire (1782). 

He was the fourth son Sir John Dillon 
the first Baronet, M.P. for Blesinton in 
the Irish parliament, by Milicent, daugh- 
ter of Roger Drake, of Fernhill, co. 
Berks, esq. His three elder brothers all 
died without issue. 

He succeeded to the dignity of a Ba- 
ronet on the death of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Arthur Richard Dillon, July 3, 1845. 

Sir William Dillon married in 1813 
Ellen, daughter of Richard Webb, esy. of 
Hiltoun, and has left issue. He is suc- 
ceeded by his only son, now Sir Arthur 
Henry Dilion, who is an Ensign in the 
74th Highlanders. 





Str ALEXANDER Hoop, Bart. M.P. 
March7, In Wimpole-street, aged 57, 
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Sir Alexander Hood, the second Bart, 
(1809), of Wootton House, Somerset, 
M.P. for the Western Division of that 
County. 

He was born at Wootton in 1793, the 
eldest son of Capt. Alexander Hood, R.N. 
(who was killed in 1798 when Captain of 
the Mars, in action with l’Hercule, which 
was captured,) by Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Periam, esq. of Butleigh Wootton. 

He was a member of Exeter college, 
Oxford, where he graduated. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his uncle, Admiral Sir Samuel 
Hood, K.B., June 13, 1815, in fulfilment 
of a special remainder granted with the 
dignity to that distinguished officer in 
1209. He was also in remainder to the 
barony of his cousin, Lord Bridport, which 
was likewise conferred for naval ser- 
vices. 

Sir Alexander Hood was returned to 
Parliament for West Somerset at the last 
general election in 1847; on which occa- 
sion both the old members, Mr. Acland 
and Mr. Dickinson, had retired. Four 
candidates were proposed, and the result 
of the poll was as follows :— 


Charles A. Moody, esq. . . 3603 
Sir Alexander Hood . . . 3311 
Hon. P. P. Bouverie . . . 2783 
Bickham Escott, esq. . . . 2624 


In his election address Sir Alexander 
Hood declared himself for ‘‘ Church and 
State;” for Protection to Agriculture; and 
opposed to any endowment of the Roman 
Catholics. On every question that affected 
Agriculture he was found in his place in 
the House, tendering a hearty support to 
that interest ; and on all motions in which 
the Established Church was concerned his 
Protestant principles were unmistakeably 
expressed. In private life he was kind 
and charitable, and as a magistrate he 
was active in the discharge of his public 
duties. 

Sir Alexander Hood married, Aug. 3, 
1815, Amelia-Anne, second daughter of 
the late Sir Hugh Bateman, Bart.; and 
by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue three sons and three daughters: 1. 
Samuel-Bateman-Periam, who died an in- 
fant in 1817; 2. Emily-Periam, married 
in 1846 to James Curtis Somerville, esq. 
of Dinder House, co. Somerset; 3. Sir 
Alexander-Bateman-Periam, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title; 4. Sophia-Mary; 5. 
Arthur-William-Acland, Lieut. R.N.; and 
6. Anne. 

The present Baronet was born in 1819, 
and is a Captain in the Royal Horse 
Guards. He married, in 1849, Isabel- 
Harriet, only surviving child of Sir Pere- 
grine Palmer Fuller-Palmer-Acland, Bart.; 
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and assumed in consequence the names of 
Palmer-Acland before his own. 





Sir East G. Crayton-Easr, Barr. 

March 6. At Hall Place, near Maiden- 
head, aged 56, Sir East George Clayton- 
East,. Bart. a Deputy-Lieutenant and 
Magistrate of Berkshire, and LL.B. 

He was the second son of Sir William 
Clayton, the 4th Bart. of Morden, in Sur- 
rey, by Mary daughter of Sir William 
East, of Hall Place, Bart. and sister to 
the late Sir Gilbert East, Bart. on whose 
death, in 1828, that dignity expired. 

He was a member of Caius college, 
Cambridge, and received the degree of 
LL.B. at that university in 1818. 

On inheriting the estates of the East 
family he assumed that name by royal 
sign manual, dated April 6, 1829, and he 
was created a Baronet in 1838. 

He married in 1815 Marianne-Frances, 
eldest daughter of Charles Bishop, esq. 
of Sunbury, Middlesex, his Majesty’s 
Procurator General, and had issue four 
sons and five daughters: the former were, 
1. Sir Gilbert East, who has succeeded to 
the title; 2. Augustus-Henry, who died 
in 1845 ; 3. Charles- William, Lieut. 15th 
Foot; and 4. Frederick-Richard. The 
daughters were, 1. Marianne-Gilberta, 
married in 1839 to John Joseph Wake- 
hurst Peyton, esq. of Wakehurst Park, 
Sussex, Lieut. 2nd Life Guards, who died 
in 1844, and she in 1848; 2. Augusta- 
Frances, married in 1845 to Henry Ain- 
slie Hoare, esq. only son of Charles 
Henry Hoare, esq. of Wavendon House, 
Bucks; 3. Mary-Georgiana; 4. Selina- 
Louisa, married in 1847 to Henry C. 
Morgan, esq. late of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards ; and 5. Maria Theresa. 

The present Baronet was born in 1823, 
and married in 1845 Emma-Jane, eldest 
daughter of Sebastian Smith, esq. of Con- 
naught Place West. 





ALDERMAN S1r Joun Prriz, Barr. 

Feb. 26. At his residence, Champion 
Hill, Camberwell, aged 70, Sir John Pirie, 
Bart. Citizen and Plasterer, Alderman of 
the city of London, President of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, &c. 

Sir John Pirie was born at Aberdeen 
Sept. 18, 1781, and was the eldest son of 
John Pirie, of Dunse, co. Berwick, by 
Helen, daughter of George Renton, of 
Paxton. He came to London when a 
youth, and, having risen to great com- 
mercial importance as a merchant and 
shipowner, he was elected Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex in 1831; and his 
services in that office were acknowledged 
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by a unanimous vote of thanks of the 
Livery. He was elected Alderman of the 
ward of Cornhill in 1834. 

In 1841 he was proposed by his friends 
as one of four Conservative candidates for 
the representation in parliament of the 
city of London, which had in the previous 
parliament been wholly possessed by the 
Whig-Radicals. He was absent at the 
time, in consequence of illness; but, al- 
though his name was placed at the foot of 
the poll, it was but little below his com- 
petitors, 6,017 votes being registered in 
his favour. In the same year he became 
Lord Mayor, after a contested election of 
several days, iu which there were polled for 
Alderman Pirie 2,741, Alderman Thomas 
Johnson 2,713, Alderman Harmer 2,294. 
On that occasion, on returning thanks in 
Guildhall, he remarked, ‘‘ I little thought 
forty years ago, when I came to the city 
of London a poor lad from the banks of 
the Tweed, that I should ever arrive at so 
high a distinction.’”’ It happened that on 
the day of his inauguration (Nov. 9) a 
heir was born to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain ; and, to commemorate the loyal par- 
ticipation of the city of London in the 
rejoicings upon this auspicious event, Sir 
John Pirie was raised to the dignity of a 
Baronet by patent dated in April 1842. 
Three ostrich-feathers were granted at the 
same time as an augmentation of his arms; 
and an ostrich-feather is placed in the 
beak of his crest,—an eagle’s head erased. 

At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen 
held on the 25th of March last, a resolu- 
tion was passed, expressing the sense 
entertained by the Court ‘‘of the high 
tone of manly feeling with which their 
departed brother discharged all the im- 
portant duties intrusted to him; they 
revert with melancholy satisfaction to his 
dignified conduct as chief magistrate 
during his auspicious mayoralty, to his 
splendid and generous hospitality, to his 
firm but merciful dispensation of justice, 
his ready and unbounded charity, and his 
universal philanthropy.”’ 

At the wardmote also, which has been 
held in Cornhill ward for the election of his 
successor, a resolution was unanimously 
passed,—‘* That the inhabitants of this 
ward desire to express the sincere grief 
with which they have received the painful 
intelligence of the demise of the late Sir 
John Pirie, baronet, their worthy and re- 
spected Alderman for 17 years. They feel 
deeply sensible that in him they have not 
only lost an able and upright magistrate, 
at once dignified, impartial, and forbearing, 
and a firm upholder of the rights and pri- 
vileges of the city of London, but a kind 
and liberal friend —one who was ever ready 








to aid and comfort the distressed, and to 
romote the moral and social welfare of 
is fellow-creatures.’’ 

Sir John Pirie was elected President of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital during the year of 
his mayoralty. He was Deputy Chairman 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Na- 
vigation Company, and Treasurer of the 
British and Foreign Sailors’ Society for 
promoting the moral and religious im- 
provement of Seamen. 

Sir John Pirie married, in April 1807, 
Jean, daughter of Mr. Robert Nichol, of 
Kelso; but has left no issue. His will 
has been proved at Doctors’ Commons, 
and the property sworn under 30,000/. 





Sir Duptey Hitt, K.C.B. 

Feb. 21. At Umballah, Major-General 
Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, K.C.B. and 
K.T.S. Colonel of the 50th Regiment, 
and Major-General on the staff in Bengal. 

He was the eldest son of Dudley Hill, 
esq. of the county Carlow, by the eldest 
daughter of Colonel Clarges. 

This distinguished officer entered the 
army in 1804 as an Ensign of the 82nd 
regiment. The following year, having ex- 
changed into the 95th (now Rifle Brigade), 
he proceeded with the expedition to South 
America, volunteered the forlorn hope at 
Monte Video, and led the storming party 
that scaled the walls of the batteries on 
the south side of the fortress ; he was also 
present at the battle of Colonia and the 
attack on Buenos Ayres, where he was 
wounded and taken prisoner. He pro- 
ceeded to the Peninsula in 1808 with his 
regiment, and was present at the battle of 
Roleia, where he was wounded in the leg 
in the action at Benevente, and the retreat 
to Corunna. After having come home in 
consequence of his wounds, he returned 
to Portugal in 1809, and was present at 
the battle of Talavera, the action at Coa, 
and in all the different actions the Rifles 
were engaged in until he was appointed 
Major in the Lusitanian Legion, previous 
to the battle of Busaco, where he com- 
manded a wing of the regiment, and was 
wounded. He commanded half the regi- 
ment and the British Light Companies at 
Fuentes d’Onor, the 8th Cacadores at the 
storming of Badajoz, and, unassisted by 
any other troops, took the strong fort of 
Purdaleras on the night of the assault. 
He again commanded the battalion at Sala- 
manca, and was twice severely wounded. 
He was, however, present at the siege of 
Burgos, and during the retreat defended 
the passage over the Currion, where more 
than half his battalion were killed, and he 
was himself wounded and taken prisoner. 
At Vittoria, and during the entire siege 
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of Saint Sebastian, Lieut.-Colonel Hill 
again commanded the battalion. At the 
storming of this fortress he headed the 
attack of the 5th division, where he was 
twice wounded, and finally he commanded 
his regiment at Bayonne, at the repulse of 
the sortie. Altogether he was wounded 
severely on seven occasions. He was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath in 
1815, knighted in 1816, and advanced to 
be K.C.B. in 1848. He was also nomi- 
nated a Knight of the Tower and Sword 
in 1815, and Commander of St. Bento 
d’Avis. He received from his country- 
men of the county Carlow a valuable 
sword and two pieces of plate. 

In 1834 he was appointed Governor of 
St. Lucia, and conveyed there the act of 
the emancipation of the slaves. He re- 
turned to England in 1838. In 1848 Sir 
Dudley Hill was appointed a General on 
the staff in Bengal, and the following year 
Colonel of the 50th regiment. 

Sir Dudley Hill married first the third 
dau. of Robert Hunter, esq. of Kew, by 
whom he had two sons, Dudley St. Leger 
and Charles Hunter, both officers in the 
Army ; and four daughters: 1. Caroline- 
Wilhelmina, married to George Denis 
O’Kelly Templer, esq.; 2. Julia; 3. 
Charlotte-Lavinia, married to D. Lionel 
Mackinnon, esq. of the Coldstream Guards, 
son of W. Mackinnon, esq. M.P.; 4. Rosa- 
mond Shirley St. Leger, married to Jonas 
Travers, esq. of the 3rd Light Dragoons, 
son of the late Col. Travers of Cork. Sir 
Dudley Hill married 2dly June 23, 1838, 
Mary, widow of Mark Davies, esq. of 
Turnwood and Holnest, co. Dorset. 





Sir STepHen R, Cuapman, K.C.H. 


March 6. At Tainfield House, near 
Taunton, aged 75, Lieut.-General Sir 
Stephen Remnant Chapman, K.C.H. and 
C.B., Colonel Commandant in the corps 
of Royal Engineers. 

He was the son of Richard Chapman, 
esq. of the same place, by a daughter of 
Stephen Remnant, esq. He entered the 
Royal Engineers as Second Lieutenant in 
1793, and served in Holland in 1799, at 
Copenhagen in 1807, and throughout the 
war in the Peninsula. He received a 
medal for his services at Busaco, and the 
new war medal. He was afterwards for 
several years secretary to the Earl of 
Mulgrave, the Master-general of the Ord- 
nance; and subsequently became Go- 
vernor, Vice-Admiral, and Commander- 
in-chief at Bermuda. He attained the 
rank of Colonel in 1825, that of Major- 
General in 1837, and that of Lieut.-Ge- 
neral in 1846. He was nominated a 
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Companion of the Bath in 1815, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood in 1831. 

Sir Stephen Chapman married a lady 
of the name of Sneyd. 





Rear-ApM. CoLin CAMPBELL. 

March 3. At Park Cottage, near Ux- 
bridge, in his 64th year, Rear-Admiral 
Colin Campbell, of Ardpatrick, Argyle- 
shire. 

He was the fourth son of Walter Camp- 
bell, esq. of Shawfield and Woodhall, 
Lanarkshire, and of the island of Islay, 
Argyleshire. He entered the royal navy 
in 1799 on board the Anson 44, Capt. P. 
C. Durham, with whom he served in that 
ship and in the Endymion 40, until April 
1802, and contributed to the capture of 
several privateers and other armed vessels. 
He afterwards served in the Donegal 74, 
in the Channel; in the Glatton 54, in which 
he visited New South Wales; and in the 
Defiance 74, another ship of Sir P. C. 
Durham, in which he participated, as 
master’s mate, in Sir Robert Calder’s 
action and in the battle of Trafalgar. 
He obtained his first commission Jan. 22, 
1806, and was next appointed to the 
Phoebe 36, in which he served at the 
capture of Martinique and Guadaloupe in 
1809; he afterwards served in the Helder, 
Achates, and Neptune. He was con- 
firmed Commander Sept. 22, 1809, in 
the Port d’Espagne sloop ; and he subse- 
quently served in the Curieux and Drake 
sloops, and for upwards of 12 months as 
acting Captain, on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion, of the Freija 36. He was officially 
posted Feb. 28, 1812, and advanced to 
flag-rank, Oct. 1, 1846. He married in 
1827 Harriet, daughter of James Royds, 
esq. of Mount Falinge, Lancashire, by 
whom he had issue four children, and the 
eldest son, James Carter Campbell, is a 
midshipman R.N. . 





Rear-ApMIrAL Rye. 

Jan. 18. In Coleshill-street, Eaton- 
square, aged 86, Rear- Admiral Peter Rye. 

He entered the navy in 1778 on board 
the Winchelsea 32; and was made Lieu- 
tenant into the Gorgon 44, March 16, 
1791. Having removed into the Crescent 
42 in Jan. 1793, he was at the capture of 
the Réunion 40-gun frigate on the 20th 
Oct. following, and on that occasion was 
wounded in the head. He was also in 
the Orion 74 in Lord Bridport’s action 
off L’Orient June 23, 1795. He after- 
wards had charge, for about twelve 
months, of the Earl Spencer cutter, em- 
ployed on particular service ; on the Ist 
Jan. 1801 was made Commander, and he 
afterwards cruized with success in the 
Rambler 14, on the Jersey station, until 
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the peace of Amiens. He subsequently 
commanded the Providence hired armed 
brig, on the Baltic and Cork stations, 
from April 1804 until promoted to post 
rank Aug. 12, 1812. On the 11th April, 
1805, he captured the Dutch schooner 
V’Honneur of 12 guns, carrying 1000 
stand of arms. He commanded first the 
Ceylon and afterwards the Porpoise from 
April 1813 to Oct. 1814. He enjoyed 
the out-pension of Greenwich Hospital 
from the 18th July 1837, until accepting 
the rank of a retired Rear-Admiral Oct. 1, 
1846. 





Cart. Sir W. Winniett, R.N. 

Dec. 4. At Acra, on the Gold Coast 
of Africa, aged 55, Commander Sir Wil- 
liam Winniett, R.N. Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief of her Majesty’s Forts 
and Settlements on the Gold Coast. 

Sir Wm. Winniett was born at Anna- 
polis Royal, in Nova Scotia, and was the 
son of William Winniett, esq. high sheriff, 
deputy registrar judge of wills and pro- 
bates, and collector of customs at that 
place, by a daughter of Joseph Totton, 
esq. Heentered the royal navy, June 18, 
1807, as second-class volunteer on board 
the Cleopatra 32, and was employed 
at first on the coast of North America, 
and then in the West Indies. Under 
Capt. Pechell he assisted at the capture 
(the British ships Jason 32 and Hazard 18 
in company) of the French 40-gun frigate 
La Topaze, Jan. 22, 1209, after a very 
spirited action, fought chiefly between the 
Cleopatra and the enemy, which was 
anchored, with springs on her cables, 
under a small battery to the southward of 
Pointe Noire, Guadaloupe. In the ensuing 
month he co-operated in the reduction of 
Martinique. In August 1811 he removed 
to the Africaine 38, and was employed in 
the East Indies for about two years. He 


, served afterwards on the North American, 


Home, West India, and African stations, 
in the Tonnant 80, Royal Sovereign 100, 
Salisbury 58, Pique 36, and Morgiana 
18; and was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant Jan. 29,1821. He was sub- 
sequently appointed, May 21, 1830, tothe 
coast blockade, as a supernumerary of the 
Hyperion 42, Captain W. J. Mingaye; 
March 16, 1831, to the coast guard ; 
March 17, 1837, to the command of the 
Viper brigantine; and Oct. 9, 1839, to the 
Firefly steamer, which were on the African 
and North America and West India sta- 
tions. On the Sth Nov. 1842, after a 
few months of half-pay, he was appointed 
to the William and Mary yacht, Capt. Sir 
F. A. Collier, lying at Woolwich; and Jan. 
1, 1843, to the command (with his name 
on the books of the vessel last-named) of 
4B 
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the Lightning steamer. He was promoted 
to the rank of Commander Oct. 5, 1843. 

Capt. Winniett was appointed Lieut.- 
Governor of her Majesty’s Forts and Set- 
tlements on the Gold Coast of Africa 
Oct. 24, 1845; and was advanced to the 
titles of Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, when the settlements were made 
independent of Sierra Leone, in 1850. 
He received the honour of knighthood for 
his services in 1849. During his resi- 
dence he has effected a vast amount of 
improvement in the scope of his govern- 
ment. His death is sincerely lamented, 
no less by his countrymen and the pro- 
fession at large, than by the tens of thou- 
sands of the black population who have 
enjoyed his protection and philanthropic 
government, 

He married, in 1828, the only daughter 
of the late Colonel William Fenwick, of 
the Royal Engineers, and granddaughter 
of Thomas Walker, esq. of the 40th Foot, 
barrackmaster of Annapolis Royal. 





Capt. C. F. Payne, R.N. 

Dec. 9. Aged 72, Charles Frederick 
Payne, esq. retired Captain R.N. 

He was one of the sons of the late Rev. 
Samuel Payne, Rector of Weymouth, 
Wyke, and Portland; and his brother 
William is a retired Commander R.N. 

He entered the navy March 1, 1793, 
on board the Culloden 74, and was in the 
battle of June 1, 1794. Having subse- 
quently joined the London, 98, he served 
under the flag of Sir John Colpoys in 
Lord Bridport’s action of the 23d June, 
1795. He was promoted to Lieutenant 
1799; and appointed to l’Aimable 32, 
in which he sailed to the West Indies, 
In April 1801 he assumed the command 
of the Tromp at Martinique ; and he also 
served inthe West Indies in the Gaieté. 
In April 1803 he became senior Lieute- 
nant ofthe Immortalité frigate, in whiche 
he assisted at the bombardment of Dieppe 
and St. Valery, and was slightly wounded 
at the capture of one of the enemy’s ves- 
sels: and he commanded a division of 
rocket boats sent to attempt the destruc- 
tion of the tower and flotilla at Boulogne. 

He was made Commander Dec. 26, 
1806 ; and appointed first to the Adelphi 
rocket-ship, and then to the Cretan 16, 
on leaving which he was promoted to post 
rank June 7, 1814. In the foliowing 
December he proceeded to the Canadian 
lakes, to assume the command of the St. 
Lawrence 98, as flag-Captain to Sir Edw. 
W.C. R. Owen. He returned to Eng- 
land in Dec. 1815 ; and accepted the re- 
tirement Oct. 1, 1846. 

He marvied in ISI] Miss ilizabeth 
Bryer, of Dorchester, and had issue seven 
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children. His death occurred suddenly, 
from apoplexy, whilst following the hounds 
at Wycombe Regis in Dorsetshire. 

Lreut.-CoLtonet GarLanp, K.H. 

Jan. 17. At Lille, Lieut.-Col. John 
Garland, K.H. unattached, late of Quatre 
Bras Cottage, Dorchester. 

The deceased saw some rough service, 
and was the holder of a Waterloo and old 
war medal. He entered the service as 
Ensign in 1805, and served in the Penin- 
sula from 1809 to 1813, including the 
defence of Tarifa and Cadiz, the battle of 
Fuentes d’Onor, the pursuit of Massena, 
the battle of Salamanca, the seige and 
capture of Badajoz and Burgos, and the 
action at Villa Muriel. While perform- 
ing those services he was adjutant of the 
30th Foot. He next served with the 73d 
Foot during the campaign of 1815, inclu- 
ding the battle of Quatre Bras, the re- 
treat on the following day, and the battle 
of Waterloo, at which he was severely 
wounded, having been senior officer in the 


brigade of Lord Harris. Colonel Garland: 


had been on the unattached list since 1825. 





Masor Crapock. 

April 5. At the house of his brother 
in Leicester, aged 65, Thomas Cradock, 
esq.a Major in the army, and one of the 
Military Knights of Windsor. 

He was the youngest son of William 
Cradock, esy. an eminent solicitor at 
Loughborough, who is now represented 
in the same profession by his grandson, 
the present Thomas Cradock, esq. of that 
town. His mother was the daughter of 
John Davies, esq. of Rempstone, and was 
aunt of the present Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, to whom, therefore, Major Cradock 
stood in the relation of first cousin. 

He entered the army in 1806 as an 
Ensign in the 27th regiment, then com- 
manded by a distinguished nobleman of 
his county, the Earl of Moira, afterwards 
Marquess of Hastings. Shortly after the 
breaking out of the Peninsular War in 
1808, being then Lieutenant, he joined 
the army in Portugal under the command 
of Lord Wellington, and took part in 
nearly all the important actions of that 
memorable war, including Busaco, Al- 
buhera, Talavera, Ciudad Rodrigo, Bada- 
joz, Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. At the 
siege of Badajoz his regiment (the 27th) 
formed part of the storming party at the 
main breach, and such was the carnage 
that Major Cradock, though only Lieu- 
tenant, entered the town in command of 
the regiment. At Salamanca he was en- 


gaged in the brash, one of the most 
celebrated in the war, that took place the 
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night before the battle, when an important 
position occupied by a strong corps of the 
enemy was carried at the point of the 
bayonet by a comparatively small force of 
British troops. This was one of the very 
few instances during the war when a 
French corps awaited the shock of British 
steel. They usually turned before the 
bayonets had well crossed, but on this 
occasion they stood firmly until they were 
fairly borne down by the sheer strength and 
bull-dog courage of the British soldiers. 
At Albuhera, the division to which Major 
Cradock belonged (Sir Lowry Cole’s) 
formed the reserve, but was brought into 
action early in the day to supply the de- 
fection of a corps of 10,000 Spaniards, 
who had been suddenly seized with a 
panic, and abandoned the important po- 
sition assigned to them. It was this 
which had nearly occasioned the loss of 
that sanguinary battle, and the writer of 
this memoir has heard Major Cradock de- 
scribe the confusion and horror of the 
scene when the British division, pressing 
forward to gain the position, became nearly 
overwhelmed by the dense masses of the 
flying Spaniards, and had no resource but 
to clear their way through them at the 
point of the bayonet. 

At the close of the war with France in 
1814, the 27th was one of the regiments 
which was immediately shipped off to 
America to take part in the war then going 
on with that country. Lieut. Cradock 
accompanied his regiment, and was en- 
gaged in several of the actions of the latter 
part of the war, including the disastrous 
one of New Orleans. 

The American war had just terminated 
when that with France was renewed by 
the escape of Bonaparte from Elba in 
March 1815; and the 27th was one of 
the old Peninsular regiments which were 
fortunate enough to rejoin their chief in 
time to fight once more under his com- 
mand in the ever memorable battle of 
Waterloo. The regiment may be almost 
said tohave marched straight from America 
to Waterloo, for they scarcely touched 
English ground, putting in only two or 
three days at Portsmouth on their way to 
- Ostend, from whence they marched direct 
to the field. Here they displayed in no 
small degree the unflinching fortitude and 
indomitable perseverance which on that 
eventful day so nobly distinguished the 
British regiments of the line. Out of 
little more than 700 men who took up 
their ground in the morning, 400 had 
fallen killed or wounded before the re- 
pulse of the enemy and the final advance 
of the British line in the evening. 
Amongstthe wounded was Lieut. Cradock, 
who received a severe wound from a mus- 
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ket shot in the face, the ball entering one 
cheek, carrying away part of the roof of 
the mouth, and passing through the other 
cheek. 

The peace in 1815 found the subject of 
our memoir still only a Lieutenant, not- 
withstanding the length and activity of 
his service. This was owing to the cir- 
cumstance of the 27th having been a three- 
battalion regiment, and the extraordinary 
system of promotion then pursued in those 
regiments rendered it equivalent to rising 
through three regiments instead of one. 
The consequence was, that, though his 
money was always ready for purchase, 
Major Cradock did not obtain his company 
until several years after the war, when he 
exchanged into the 34th regiment, then 
stationed in the West Indies, where he 
joined the regiment, and after serving 
some time in that country he returned to 
England, and retired on half-pay. 

In 1842 Capt. Cradock was appointed 
one of the Military Knights of Windsor, 
having been selected from amongst a great 
number of competitors, solely in regard 
to ‘‘ his services and his conduct in the 
field,’’ as was signified to him in the most 
handsome and gratifying manner by Sir 
James Graham, with whom the appoint- 
ment then rested. In 1845 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major by brevet. 

After a series of attacks of illness, 
traceable to the effect of the fatigues and 
hardships of his military life, he expired, 
deeply and sincerely lamented not only by 
his family but by a numerous circle’of 
friends, both military and civil, by all of 
whom his memory will long be cherished 
as an affectionate relation, a warm-hearted 
friend, and a gallant soldier. 

Carrain J. D. CUNNINGHAM. 

Feb. 28. At Umballa, in India, Cap- 
tain Joseph Davey Cunningham, of the 
Hon. Company’s Engineers. 

Captain Cunningham, the eldest son of 
the late Allan Cunningham, the poet and 
biographer of British Artists, was born 
in Lambeth, on the 9th of June, 1812, 
and educated at a day-school in Pimlico, 
conducted by a Mr. Robertson, and after- 
wards at a school at Chelsea, under a Mr. 
Law. On leaving Chelsea, his further 
education was conducted, from pure friend- 
ship for his father, by the late George 
Darley ; who was so pleased with his pu- 
pil’s proficiency and intuitive skill in ma- 
thematics that he strongly recommended 
his father to send him to Cambridge, fore- 
telling for him the highest mathematical 
honours of the University. But the son 
was anxious to be a soldier; and the 
father, wishing as far as possible to in- 
dulge the bent of his inclinations, pro- 
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mised to seek a cadetship for him, and, 
in the mean time, to test the strength of 
his love for the calling, put Count Ségur’s 
‘* Campaign in Russia’’ into his hands. 
This narrative of the hardships incident 
to a soldier’s life only strengthened the 
boy’s military aspirations, and Sir Walter 
Scott undertook to secure the desired ca- 
detship. To Addiscombe then young 
Cunningham went ; leaving that seminary, 
at the usual peried cf two years, as first 
engineer (or first scholar), with the first 
prize for mathematics, and with the sword 
which the East India Company gives to 
the best conducted lad of the half-year in 
which the prizes are distributed. From 
Addiscombe he went for a year to Chat- 
ham, as is the practice still in force with 
the Company’s engineers; and served 
there with activity and increasing know- 
ledge under the eye of General Pasley, 
whose friendship he secured, as he did 
that of the present Colonel Jebb, well 
known to all who are interested in the 
science of prison discipline and reforma- 
tion. Leaving Chatham, he sailed for 
India, in Feb. 1834, carrying letters of 
introduction from Sir John Malcolm, who 
had taken a liking to him for his own as 
well as for his father’s sake. Serving 
with distinction under General M‘Leod, 
the present chief engineer of his corps, he 
received in 1837, through the unsolicited 
favour of Lord Auckland, the important 
appointment of assistant to Colonel (now 
Sir Claude) Wade, the political agent in 
Loodiana, and the officer in charge of the 
British relations with the Punjab and the 
chiefs of Afghanistan. What his services 
were after this in the north-west frontier 
of India, he has detailed with becoming 
brevity and modesty in the preface to his 
** History of the Sikhs,” a work which he 
had been induced to undertake on the re- 
commendation of his father, who thought 
that a taste for letters and a love of books 
on the part of his son might be made of 
service in elucidation of the history of the 
remarkable people among whom he was 
so importantly mixing. For a period of 
eight years, from 1837 to 1845, Captain 
Cunningham was living among the Sikhs 
as political assistant, first to Colonel 
Wade, then to Mr. Clerk (now Sir George 
Clerk), next to Coionel Richmond, and 
lastly to the late Major Broadfoot. Few, 
therefore, had better opportunities of stu- 
dying the Sikh character; and that he 
was no common or casual observer his 
** History of the Sikhs,’’ published in 
1849, furnishes ample evidence. But his 
private history—above all his correspoad- 
ence (from the time of the appointment 
of Major Broadfoot to the battle of So- 
braon)—will, we are given to understand, 
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throw much further light on this import- 
ant period of our rule in India. 

Up to this point all is high promise 
and progressive fulfilment in the life of 
Captain Cunningham: but we come now 
to painful incidents in the young officer's 
career, and to their melancholy termina- 
tion. Shortly after the publication of his 
“ History of the Sikbs,’’ the East India 
Company removed Captain Cunningham 
from his post of political agent at Bhopal, 
on the charge of his having made unau- 
thorised use of official documents in his 
work, To the impression made on his 
sensitive nature by this act of severity the 
family attribute in a great degree the pre- 
mature close of his life. It is stated by 
his friends that he had conceived himself 
(whether erroneously or not) to have re- 
ceived sufficient authorisation to protect 
him against any possible stigma in respect 
of his dealing with the facts within his 
knowledge. A frame weakened by half a 
life of Indian service was ill prepared to 
sustain the distress of mind with which 
he regarded a measure against him- 
self that implied dishonour. It was in 
vain that he was urged by friends, both 
in England and abroad, to return home. 
His determination was to regain the con- 
fidence he had lost. To all persuasions 
he replied that he would not return with 
a slur on his fame. It was, he said, the 
duty of a soldier to bear reprimand with- 
out a murmur, and to go wherever his 
superiors should order him. Ilis new 
and onerous duties, and his anxiety to 
discharge them efficiently, added to his 
mental and bodily ailments: and he died, 
as he thought a soldier should, at his 
post.—Atheneum. 





Joun Bett, Esa. M.P. 

March 5. At Thirsk, of paralysis, aged 
41, John Bell, esq. M.P. for that town. 

He was the only son of the late John 
Bell, esq. of Thirsk, by a daughter of 
C. Charlton, esq. He was first returned 
to Parliament for Thirsk in 1841; and 
again without a contest in 1847. 

He generally voted with the Whigs, 
and most of his more intimate friends 
were of that school of politics, On 
the question of protection, however, he 
was amongst the few who adhered to 
their professions, and voted against Sir 
Robert Peel, and gave to his constituents 
great satisfaction on that account. In 
July 1849 he was declared, by a com- 
mission, “insane, and unable to take 
care of himself and his property ;’’ and 
yet, such is the strange state of the law, 
that there seemed to be no provision for 
relieving him of the important and re- 
sponsible trust which he held. He is 
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succeeded in his estate by a nephew, who 
is within a few months of being of age, 
son of the Rev. Mr. M’ Bean, who married 
his sister. 

His body was committed to the family 
vault in the church-yard of Thirsk, fol- 
lowed by the tenantry and a considerable 
number of the inhabitants of the town. 
His prolonged mental imbecility, and the 
severe suffering he experienced, prevented 
the expression of that sorrow which might 
otherwise have been felt for a peaceable 
country gentleman, who was always a good 
landlord, and invariably liberal to the 
local charities. 





Tuomas Cuirton, Esa. 

Feb. 17. In Belgrave-square, aged 63, 
Thomas Clifton, esq. of Clifton and Ly- 
tham Hall, Lancashire, a Deputy Lieute- 
nant and Magistrate of that county. 

Mr. Clifton was the representative of one 
of the most ancient Lancashire families, 
which had continued in communion with 
the faith of the Church of Rome. At an 
early age he abjured the errors of Roman- 
ism, and for many years before his death 
he had been a conscientious and zealous 
member of the Church of England. 

He was born Jan. 29, 1788, the eldest 
son of John Clifton, esq. who died in 
1832, by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Riddell, esq. of Felton Park and Swin- 
burne Castle, co. Northumberland. In 
early life he was an officer in the 14th 
Dragoons, and served under the Duke of 
Wellington in Spain and Portugal. 

He married, March 17, 1817, Hetty, 
daughter of Peregrine Treves, esq. Post- 
master-general of Calcutta, and widow of 
David Campbell, of Killdaloig, co. Argyll, 
and by that lady he had issue five sons. 

His eldest son, John Talbot Clifton, esq. 
was formerly an officer in the Ist Life 
Guards; 2. Henry; 3. Chandos Frederick, 
Lieut. ifi the 9th Lancers; 4. Edward 
Arthur, of the Bengal civil service; 5. 
Augustus Wykeham, Lieut. Rifle brigade. 





W. Learer Newton, Esa. 

March 7. At Leylands, near Derby, 
aged 71, William Leaper Newton, esq. a 
Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate of that 
county, and a barrister-at-law. 

He was the second son of John Leaper, 
esq. of Derby, who assumed the additional 
name of Newton in 1789, by Anna-Maria, 
daughter of Philip Hutchinson, esq. of 
Risley, co. Derby, and cousin to Sir Fran- 
cis Hutchinson, of Glanmore Castle, co. 
Wicklow, Bart. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 27, 1806. 

He married, Aug. 14, 1814, Henrietta, 
second daughter of John White, esq. of 
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Devonshire Place House, Middlesex, and 
had issue ten children; of whom two sons 
and several daughters survive. His eldest 
daughter is the wife of the Ven. John 
Rushton, Archdeacon of Manchester. 





Cuarves Kirkpatrick SHARPE, Ese. 

March 17. At his house in Drum- 
mond-place, Edinburgh, Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, esq. M.A. for nearly half a 
century a distinguished member of the 
literary circles of that city. 

Mr. Sharpe sprung from a house which, 
in more than one generation, had been 
distinguished by a taste for literature. 
His grand-uncle, Matthew Sharpe of Hod- 
dam, who died in 1769 at the age of 
seventy-six, was a correspondent of David 
Hume, who addressed to him one of the 
most characteristic letters to be found in 
the whole range of the historian’s corre- 
spondence. It may be read in fac-simile 
in Mr. Burton’s ‘* Life of Hume,’’ vol. i. 
pp. 178-9. Matthew Sharpe had been 
‘out in the Fifteen,’’ and, escaping from 
the rout of Preston in the disguise of a 
pig-drover, made his way back to Scot- 
land, whence he passed into France. After 
a long exile, spent chiefly at Boulogne, he 
returned to his native country to take 
possession of the paternal domain in An- 
nandale, to which he succeeded on the 
death of his elder brotherin 1740. Dying 
unmarried, he bequeathed his estate to 
his kinsman, Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick, a 
grandson of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of 
Closeburne, the second Baronet of his 
line. Burns writing to this gentleman, 
about 1790, says, ‘‘ You, I am told, play 
an exquisite violin, and have a standard 
taste in the belles lettres.’ To what 
he calls ‘* a charming Scots air’? of Mr. 
Sharpe’s composition, the poet wrote a 
spirited set of verses. 

Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe was 
the second son of Burns’ correspondent— 
the eldest being the late General Matthew 
Sharpe of Hoddam, who represented the 
Dumfries burghs in the House of Com- 
mons from the year 1832 to the year 1841. 
Unlike that gentleman, who was “ a 
Whig, and something more,’’ Mr. Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe was a Tory of the old 
high Cavalier school of Church and King— 
a bias to which, doubtless, the years that 
he spent at Christ Church, Oxford, con- 
tributed not a little. He received the 
degree of M.A. from that university 
Jan. 28, 1806. His education was in- 
tended to qualify him for holy orders, 
but if he himself ever seriously contem- 
plated that destiny, the thought was early 
laid aside, and before he had attained his 
thirtieth year he had fixed himself in the 
position which he kept to the last—that of 
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a man of fashion, devoting his leisure 
hours to the successful cultivation of 
literature, music, and the fine arts. 

His first appearance as an author, we 
believe, was in the Border Minstrelsy, 
edited by Sir Walter Scott, to which, in 
the year 1803, he contributed the ‘‘ Tower 
of Repentance,’’ a ballad of no incon- 
siderable merit. Four years afterwards he 
published a volume of ‘‘ Metrical Legends 
and other Poems.’’ Speaking of this work 
in the Quarterly Review, a good many 
years after its appearance, Scott charac- 
terised the verse as “ exhibiting talents 
not only for the heroic ballad, but for 
that arch and playful style of poetry which 
helps ‘ to add feathers’ to the lightsome 
hours of pleasant society.’’ He described 
the notes as ‘‘ evincing extensive antiqua- 
rian research through the most wearisome 
and dull volumes, with the singular talent 
necessary for distinguishing and extracting 
from them whatever is interesting in point 
of manners, or curious as an elucidation 
of principles, and for seasoning the whole 
with a strong turn for humour seldom ex- 
hibited by professed antiquaries.”’ This 
high praise of Mr. Sharpe’s prose will not 
be disputed ; but, upon the whole, per- 
haps, Scott more truly described his verses 
in a private letter written at the time of 
their publication. ‘“ Talking of fair ladies 
and fables,” he wrote to Lady Louisa 
Stuart, ‘‘ reminds me of Mr. Sharpe’s 
ballads, which I suppose Lady Douglas 
carried with her to Bothwell. They ex- 
hibit, I think, a very considerable portion 
of imagination, and occasionally, though 
not uniformly, great flow of versification. 
There is one verse, or rather the whole 
description of a musical ghost-lady sitting 
among the ruins of her father’s tower, that 
pleased me very much. But his language 
is too flowery, and even tawdry, and I 
quarrelled with a lady in the first poem, 
who yielded up her affection upon her lover 
showing his white teeth.”” But though 
not rating the ‘‘ Metrical Legends ’’ very 
highly, the author of the ‘‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel’’ had such an opinion of 
Mr. Sharpe’s general abilities and accom- 
plishments, that we find him in the same 
year earnestly endeavouring to enlist the 
pen of the young Oxonian in the service 
of two works which Scott was then busy 
in projecting, the Quarterly Review and 
the Edinburgh Annual Register. We 
are not sure that Mr. Sharpe ever 
was a contributor to the former; but he 
enriched the latter by several letters of Da- 
vid Hume and other literary men, drawn 
from the family archives at Hoddam. 

Almost contemporaneously with his ap- 
pearance as a poet, Mr. Sharpe gave 
proof of a much higher skill in the fine 
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arts. Many of our readers must have 
seen, either in the copper etching, or in 
the original drawing at Abbotsford, his 
Queen Elizabeth ‘ dancing high and dis- 
posedly ’’ before the Scotish envoy Sir 
James Melville, who had excited her jea- 
lousy by commendations of the exquisite 
grace with which Mary Stuart led the 
dance at Holyrood or Linlithgow. On 
this admirable sketch Scott was accus- 
tomed to expatiate with a delight which 
will be shared by every one who is able 
to appreciate the humorous. A scarcely 
less felicitous effort of Mr. Sharpe’s 
pencil is his “ Marriage of Muckle-Mou’d 
Meg,”’ illustrating a well known incident 
in Border history, the subject, if we mis- 
take not, of a ballad by Hogg. The ori- 
ginal of Mr. Sharpe’s sketch is, it is be- 
lieved, at Abbotsford. It has been etched, 
like the ‘ Feast of Spurs,’’ and many 
other things of the same kind which his 
ready pencil was ever throwing off. A 
pen and ink sketch of himself, copied 
from a half-length portrait by Frazer, is 
in the possession of Mr. Watson, book- 
seller, in Edinburgh, to whom it was 
presented by the original. 

Mr. Sharpe was not only a successful 
amateur in art, but a highly accomplished 
musician. He has left, we hear, much 
that will be curious and interesting to the 
lovers of melody. 

The catalogue of his literary labours is 
a long one. Beside the early works of 
which we have spoken, he edited, in 1817, 
Kirkton’s ‘‘ History of the Church of 
Scotland,’’ appending a series of notes, 
which, if not very appropriate to the Co- 
venanting gravity of the text, are at least 
irresistible in their piquancy. Scott ho- 
noured this work with a long criticism 
in the Quarterly Review for January, 
1818, which has been reprinted in his 
Prose Works, vol. xix. In 1820 Mr. 
Sharpe edited the Rev. Robert Law’s 
Memorialls, from 1638 to 1684, consisting 
of Tales of Witchcraft and Wizardy. In 
1823 he produced his ‘‘ Ballad Book,’’ a 
small collection of Scotish ballads, in- 
scribed to the editor of the Border Min- 
strelsy. In 1827 he edited the ‘‘ Life of 
Lady Margaret Cunninghame,’”’ and a 
narrative of the ‘* Conversion of Lady 
Warristoun.’’ The next year beheld his 
publication of the ‘‘ Letters of Lady Mar- 
garet Kennedy.’’ In 1829 he edited the 
‘¢ Letters of Archibald Earl of Argyll,’’ 
and, in 1830, superintended the printing 
of old Sir Richard Maitland’s ‘“ Genea- 
logy of the House of Setoun.’’ A small 
collection of his characteristic etchings 
appeared in 1833, under the title of ‘* Por- 
traits by an Amateur.’”’ In 1837 he edited 
‘* Minuets and Songs by Thomas sixth 
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Earl of Kelly ;’’ and ‘* Sargundo, or the 
Valiant Christian,” a Romanist song of 
triumph for the victory of the Popish 
Earls at Glenlivat in 1594. Of these 
works the impressions were, for the most 
part, very limited ; and they are probably 
not much known, except to antiquaries 
and bibliographers. 

When Sir Walter Scott began to keep 
a diary, in Nov. 1825, almost the first 
portrait he inscribed in it was that of the 
gentleman whose death we are now com- 
memorating. The fidelity of the sketch 
will be universally admitted. ‘‘ Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe,’’ it begins, ‘‘ is an- 
other very remarkable man. He was bred 
a clergyman, but never took orders. He 
has infinite wit, and a great turn for anti- 
quarian lore, as the publications of Kirk- 
ton, &c. bear witness. His drawings are 
the most fanciful and droll imaginable—a 
mixture between Hogarth and some of 
those foreign masters who painted tempt- 
ations of St. Anthony, and such grotesque 
subjects. As a poet he has not a very 
strong touch. Strange that his finger- 
ends can describe so well what he cannot 
bring out clearly and firmly in words! If 
he were to make drawing a resource it 
might raise him a large income. But 
though a lover of antiquities, and, there- 
fore, of expensive trifles, Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe is too aristocratic to use 
his art to assist his purse. He is a very 
complete genealogist, and has made many 
detections in Douglas and other books on 
pedigree, which our nobles would do well 
to suppress if they had an opportunity. 
Strange that a man should be so curious 
after scandal of centuries old! Not but 
that Charles loves it fresh and fresh also ; 
for being very much a fashionable man, 
he is always master of the reigning report, 
and he tells the anecdote with such gusto 
that there is no helping sympathizing with 
him—a peculiarity of voice adding not a 
little to the general effect. My idea is, 
that Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, with 
his oddities, tastes, satire, and high aris- 
tocratic feelings, resembles Horace Wal- 
pole—perhaps in his person also in a 
general way.’’ The resemblance hinted 
at by Scott might have been carried a 
point further—if Horace Walpole filled 
Strawberry Hill with curiosities, his Scotch 
miniature had a library and museum 
scarcely less interesting or grotesque. 
Mr. Sharpe’s collection of antiquities is 
among the richest which any private gen- 
tleman has ever accumulated in the north. 
His paintings, prints, china, and books 
are exceedingly curious—we trust that 
what we have heard of the last may prove 
true, that their margins are profusely an- 
notated by their late owner in his most 
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characteristic manner. Otherwise it is to 
be feared that with Mr. Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe—himself the type of an 
obsolete generation—there has perished a 
world of anecdote of the Scotch noblesse 
and gentry of the last age. There is no 
hope, we suppose, of his posthumous me- 
moirs—one of the great houses in the Row 
offered him a large sum for his autobio- 
graphy, but, as might have been expected, 
he spurned the temptation.—Edinburgh 
Courant. 





T.S. Davies, Ese. 

Jan. 6, At Broomhall cottage, Shooter's 
Hill, in his 57th year, Thomas Stephens 
Davies, esq. I’.R.S. Lond. and Edinb. and 
F.S.A. Professor of Mathematics in the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 

Mr. Davies possessed an extensive and 
varied acquaintance with many branches 
of science and literature ; and was highly 
distinguished as a mathematician. His 
early intimacy with Dr. Trail, the author 
of the Life of Dr. Robert Simson, mate- 
rially influenced his course of study, and 
made him familiar with the old as well as 
the modern professors of geometry. 

A long catalogue of Mr. Davies’ 
writings in a great variety of periodicals, 
has been published in the Westminster 
Review for April 1851, pp. 72-82. His 
earliest communications were made to the 
Leeds Correspondent in July 1817, and 
the Gentleman’s Diary for 1819; and he 
subsequently contributed largely to the 
Gentleman’s and Lady’s Diaries, to Clay’s 
Scientific Receptacle, to the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, the Philosophical Magazine, the, 
Bath and Bristol Magazine, and the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. To the third series of 
the Philosophical Magazine he was a large 
and valuable contributor. He commenced 
his correspondence with Professor Ley- 
bourn’s Mathematical Repository with 
the twenty-first number, and the two last 
volumes of that work abound with his 
varied researches. 

He became a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety in 1831, and he contributed several 
original and elaborate papers to its Trans- 
actions. His larger works were the 
eleventh edition of Dr. Hutton’s Course 
of Mathematics 1836-7 (nominally under 
the editorship of Dr. Gregory); Solutions 
of the principal questions in Dr. Hutton’s 
Course of Mathematics, an octavo volume 
of 560 pages; the twelfth edition of Dr. 
Hutton’s Course in 1841; an additional 
volume, the contents of which were entirely 
new, 1843; and a considerable portion of 
The Mathematician, of which he was joint 


-editor with Dr. Rutherford and Mr. Fen- 


wick. 
He was equally happy iu his occasional 








treatment of physical inquiries, as may be 
seen by his ‘‘ Researches on Terrestrial 
Magnetism” in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, and his determination of the law 
of resistance to a projectile, in the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. His contributions 
were further extended to The Cambridge 
and Dublin Mathematical Journal, to The 
Civil Engineer, the Atheneum, the West- 
minster Review, and Notes and Queries. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries March 19, 1840. 

‘* Possessed of great natural abilities, 
he was ever assiduous in their cultivation, 
until, by the due exercise of a laudable 
ambition, they raised him from obscurity 
to occupy one of our most honourable 
official situations. To promote the cause 
of science by contributing to its more 
extensive diffusion, he sacrificed all minor 
considerations and pecuniary emolument. 
Most of the results of his long and labo- 
rious study were given to the public, 
without even a hope of reward beyond the 
grateful thanks of admiring students. All 
the best years of his life were devoted to 
the public service, and that too with a 
continuous energy that no physical suffer- 
ing could admonish him to abate. He 
was regarded as a doomed man for the last 
six years of his painful existence. His 
complaint was bronchitis, aggravated by 
confinement to a locality by no means 
favourable to his recovery, and by the 
unremitting intensity of his intellectual 
labours. Ardently devoted to the ad- 
vancement of science, both his money 
and his time were sacrificed to its interest; 
and as far as his means extended he was 
liberal to all who applied to him; and 
not only so, he would seek out the neg- 
lected cultivators of science, and by spon- 
taneous exertions mitigate their silent sor- 
rows. Let us hope that the liberality of 
the Authorities will now be extended to 
his own family, which has thus been pre- 
maturely bereaved of its only support.’’— 
Westminster Review. 





Witi1aAM Hopeson, M.D. 

March 2. At Hemmington-terrace, 
Islington, at the extraordinary age of 106, 
William Hodgson, M.D. This gentleman 
was descended from an ancient border 
family. In early life he was sent as a 
student of medicine to Holland, and there 
imbibed that love of botany which so often 
was the theme of his pen. On his return 
to England he was successful in the allevi- 
ation of some malady in the family of the 
then Lord Holland, and was offered an ap- 
pointment by that nobleman, which he re- 
spectfully declined. At that period the 
French philosophers and many distin- 
guished men in England embraced the most 
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ultra-political sentiments, and the doctor 
fervently joined his friends, for which he 
suffered imprisonment from time to time 
during many years. Franklin and Bolivar 
were amongst his warmest friends. As 
age crept on, the stormy, thankless sea of 
politics was relinquished for that of litera- 
ture and science. ‘‘ A Grammar of the 
French Language for Englishmen’’ passed 
through many editions; and, like many 
superior minds, looking with love and 
sympathy upon the innocency of child- 
hood, he devoted himself to the produc- 
tion of books both of amusement and in- 
struction for their use. His articles on 
chemistry contributed to ‘‘ The Guide 
for Knowledge’’ showed a profound ac- 
quaintance with this branch of science ; 
while those on ‘‘ The Months’’ were 
written with all the love and fervour of an 
admirer of nature, familiar with her most 
beautiful works. When upwards of ninety 
years of age he published a small work 
entitled ‘‘ Flora’s Cabinet,’’ in which the 
relation of chemistry to the flower-garden 
was scientifically elucidated. This pub- 
lication was followed by a voluminous 
‘¢ Life of Napoleon,’’ and a volume of 
minor poems. At the period of his death 
he was engaged in compiling a derivative 
and terminal dictionary. He wrote a 
beautiful neat hand, had all the manners 
of a gentleman of the ‘‘ old school,’’ and 
numbered many warm friends, who de- 
lighted in his instructive conversation. 
He possessed his faculties most perfectly 
up to the period of his decease, and died 
at last of bronchitis. He was thrice 
married, and is survived but by one son. 
Mr. James A. HALDANE. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, aged 82, Mr. 
James A. Haldane, a great promoter of 
evangelical christianity in Scotland. 

He was born at Dundee, on the 14th 
July, 1768, within a fortnight after the 
death of his father, Capt. James Haldane, 
of Airthrey, co. Stirling, who was cut off 
by sudden illness at the age of thirty-nine. 
His widow, Catherine-Duncan, only sur- 
vived her husband about six years, when 
her two sons were left under the guardian- 
ship of her brothers, the elder of whom 
was Lieut.-Colonel Alexander Duncan, of 
Lundie, and the younger, Adam Duncan, 
was the future hero of Camperdown. 

The two wards were educated at the 
High School and College of Edinburgh, 
and boarded with Dr. Adam, the well- 
known and learned Rector. In his seven- 
teenth year James A. Haldane entered 
the service of the East India Company, 
is a midshipman, on board the Duke of 
Montrose. He made four voyages to 
Bengal, India, and China; and in 1793 
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obtained the command of the Melville 
Castle, out of which three successive for- 
tunes had been already made, and which 
promised to one of his active spirit and 
intelligence at least equal prosperity. 

Up to the time when Mr. Haldane at- 
tained the command of the Melville Castle, 
and married, the hurry of professional oc- 
cupations and dissipating pleasures had 
left him no time to reflect on the duties of 
religion. It was during the detention of 
the East India fleet at the beginning of 
1794, that the change took place which 
altered the whole current of his future 
life. An unexpected opportunity enabling 
him to transfer his command, he sold out 
of the service, and, relinquishing the pros- 
pect of the great fortunes made by his 
contemporaries, some of whom became 
East India Directors, and Members of 
Parliament, he retired into private life. 

Nothing, however, was further from 
Mr. Haldane’s purpose at this time than 
to become a preacher. It was his inten- 
tion to purchase an estate, and live the 
quiet life of a country gentleman. But, 
during his residence in Edinburgh, he be- 
came acquainted with the late Mr. Black, 
minister of Lady Yester’s, and with Dr. 
Buchanan, formerly of Stirling, but then 
of the Canongate Church, through whom 
he was introduced to several pious men 
actively engaged in schemes of usefulness. 
His enterprising mind gradually became 
interested in their plans for instructing 
the poor and neglected population in 
Edinburgh and the surrounding villages ; 
and he was further stimulated to engage 
in preaching by the visit of the celebrated 
Charles Simeon, of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, whom, in 1796, he accompanied 
in a tour from Airthrey through a consi- 
derable part of the Highlands. Mr. 
Simeon, in his journal, relates that a 
short time before their tour ended, they 
ascended together to the top of Ben 
Lomond, and there, impressed by the 
grandeur of the surrounding scenery, 
kneeled down and solemnly consecrated 
their future lives to the service of Al- 
mighty God. 

Mr. James Haldane preached his first 
sermon in May, 1797, at the school-house 
of Gilmerton, near Edinburgh, then a 
very neglected spot, and inhabited chiefly 
by colliers. Several laymen, invited by a 
pious tradesman in the village, had previ- 
ously preached there, especially the late 
excellent Mr. Aikman, a gentleman of 
independent means, whose useful services 
ought ever to be held in remembrance. 
The well known Dr. Stuart, of Duncarn, 
was present at Mr. Haldane’s first sermon, 
and was so struck with it that he pro- 
nounced him to be indeed a “ Boanerges.” 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXV. 
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Subsequently Mr. Haldane attracted great 
attention, preaching on Sunday evening, 
with great earnestness, in the open air to 
thousands on the Calton Hill, in Brunts- 
field Links, or in the King’s Park. 

In the summer of 1797 he made a very 
extensive tour, in company with his friends 
Mr. Aikman and Mr. Rate, through the 
northern counties of Scotland and the 
Orkney Isles. This tour, partly from the 
novelty of lay preaching, and partly from 
the previous lethargy of the times, pro- 
duced a great sensation. The same sys- 
tem of preaching tours was carried on for 
a succession of years, in conjunction with 
Mr. Aikman, Mr. Innes, Mr. Campbell, 
and others, till the Gospel had been thus 
proclaimed, not only in every part of the 
mainland, from the north to the south, 
but also in the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, where the most striking effects 
were produced. 

Mr. Robert Haldane, the brother of 
James, at an expense of 30,000/. erected 
or purchased large places of worship in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, 
Dunkeld, Dumfries, Elgin, and several 
other places in Scotland. Mr. James 
Haldane undertook to officiate in the 
newly erected chapelin Leith Walk, called 
after Mr. Whitfield’s places of worship, a 
Tabernacle. But he stipulated that this 
should not interfere with his labours as an 
itinerant preacher ‘‘ in the high-ways and 
hedges ’’—a mission to which he believed 
he was particularly called. 

In all their undertakings for the pro- 
motion of religion, the brothers Haldane 
proceeded hand in hand. Although each 
was distinguished by a determined will, 
and strong adherence to his own views of 
duty, there was between them a remark- 
able harmony of spirit ; and never, during 
their long and honourable course of mu- 
tual co-operation, was there one jarring 
feeling to distract their zeal for the com- 
mon object which they steadily pursued. 
That object was the glory of Christ, and 
the salvation of their fellow-men; and 
now that the career of both is closed, and 
death has affixed his seal to the record of 
their earthly labours, the simplicity of 
their holy aim, the depth of their hallowed 
benevolence, the stedfastness of their 
lofty principle, stand plainly revealed to 
all. Of him on whom the grave is just 
closed, it may be truly said, that he 
‘¢ never feared the face of man;’’ whilst 
in his untiring labours of love he fur- 
nished a bright example of that pure and 
undefiled religion, which consists in visit- 
ing the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and keeping himself unspotted 
from the world.—dinburgh Evening 
Courant. ‘a 
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Rev. Hecror Davies Morean, M.A. 

Dec. 23. At Cardigan, aged 82, the 
Rev. Hector Davies Morgan, M.A. Canon 
of Trallwng, in the collegiate church of 
Brecon. 

This gentleman was the only son of 
Hector Davies, of London, gent. by 
Sophia, daughter of John Blackstone, apo- 
thecary in Fleet-street, cousin-german to 
Mr. Justice Blackstone. (See the pedigree 
of Blackstone in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1827, part ii. p. 224.) His grand- 
father was the Rev. David Davies, master 
of the free school of St. Mary’s Overy, 
Southwark, who took the name and arms 
of Morgan, in consequence of his (second) 
marriage with Christiana, one of the four 
nieces of John Morgan, esq. of Cardigan. 

The Rev. Hector Davies was a member 
of Trinity college, Oxford. He took the 
name of Morgan on the death of his 
grandfather’s second wife in 1800. (See 
the Collectanea Topogr. et Geneal. vol. v. 
p- 402.) He was presented to the do- 
native curacy of Castle Hedingham in 
Essex in 1809, by Lewis Majendie, esq. 
and resigned it in 1846, when he removed 
to Cardigan. He was collated to his small 
canonry at Brecon by Dr. Burgess, Bishop 
of St. David’s, who might most justly 
have hestowed upon him some more sub- 
stantial mark of his favour; for Mr. 
Morgan was an excellent man, and ex- 
emplary in the discharge of his pastoral 
duties, as well as a scholar of accurate and 
extensive reading. He was the Bampton 
Lecturer in the year 1819, and he published 
the following works :— 

“‘ Cursory Remarks on the proposed 
Measure of an Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment for British India, and on other ge- 
neral Suggestions for the Conversion of 
the Natives.”’ 

‘“*A Survey of the Platform of the 
Christian Church, exhibited in the Scrip- 
tures, applied to its actual circumstances 
and condition, with Suggestions for its 
consolidation and enlargement, comprising 
the Substance of an Essay, on the Divine 
Origin and Succession of the Christian 
Priesthood, on its necessity as a Divine 
Appointment, and on the relation which 
it bears to the Jewish Priesthood: to 
which was adjudged a premium of fifty 
pounds, by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and Church Union, 
in the diocese of St. David’s.’’ 

‘“‘The Doctrine of Regeneration, as 
identified with Baptism, and distinct from 
Renovation, investigated, in an Essay on 
Baptism, as an Ordinance of Christ, as 
his appointed means of Regeneration from 
Original Sin, and as such, a means neces- 
sary to Salvation; and onthe difference 
between Regeneration and the subsequent 
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Renewals of the Holy Spirit: to which 
was adjudged a premium of fifty pounds, 
by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and Church Union, in the 
diocese of St. David’s, 1817.’’ 8vo. 

‘* A Compressed View of the Religious 
Principles and Practice of the Age; or, a 
Trial of the Chief Spirits that are in the 
World by the standard of the Scriptures : 
attempted in Eight Sermons, preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, inthe year 
M.pccc.xIx. at the Lecture founded by 
the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon 
of Salisbury.’’ 

“The Doctrine and Law of Marriage, 
Adultery, and Divorce, exhibiting a Theo- 
logical and Practical View of the Divine 
Institution of Marriage; : the Religious 
Ratification of Marriage; the Impedi- 
ments which preclude and vitiate the Con- 
tract of Marriage; the Reciprocal Duties 
of Husbands and Wives; and the Diffi- 
culties which embarrass the Principle and 
Practice of Divorce.’’ 1826. 2 vols. 8vo. 
This work, we believe, was composed at 
the suggestion of Bishop Burgess. 

‘“* The Expedience and Method of Pro- 
viding Assurances for the Poor, and of 
adopting the Improved Constitution of 
Friendly Societies, constructed upon prin- 
ciples calculated to ensure their stability, 
and prevent their insolvency; submitted 
to the consideration of the Trustees and 
Managers of the Bank for Savings for the 
hundred of Hinckford, in the county of 
Essex. 1830.’’ 8vo. 

“‘ The beneficial operation of Banks for 
Savings, affirmed in an Address to the 
Trustees, Managers, and Friends of the 
Bank for Savings for the hundred of 
Hinckford, by whose liberal subscriptions 
a splendid memorial of their approbation 
was presented to the Secretary of the In- 
stitution, Nov. 28, 1833. Annexed is a 
brief Memoir of the late Lewis Majendie, 
esq. of Hedingham Castle. 1834.’’ 8vo. 

The memorial here mentioned consisted 
of two silver dishes, a soup-ladle, and a 
tureen, the last of which bore the following 
inscription :— 

‘* Presented with two silver dishes to 
the Rev. Hector Davies Morgan, A.M. 
Minister of Castle Hedingham, Essex, 
November 28th, 1833, by the trustees, 
managers, and friends of the Bank for 
Savings for the hundred of Hinckford, in 
testimony of his able and faithful gra- 
tuitous services as Secretary of that insti- 
_— from its first establishment in 
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Jan. 17. At Klein Hoop, Surinam, 
aged 81, the Rev. Richard Austin. 
Feb, 2, At Paris, the Rev, John D, 
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Ogilby, D.D. Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, to which he was elected 
in 1840, on the removal of Dr. Whitting- 
ham to the bishopric of Maryland. He 
was previously the first master of the 
grammar school of Columbia college, and 
professor of ancient languages in Rutgers 
college, New Brunswick. 

March 4. Aged 52, the Rev. Edward 
John Ash, Rector of Brisley and Vicar of 
Gateley, Norfolk. He was formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1819, M.A. 1822, and was presented 
to both his churches by that society in 
1838. On his leaving the college the 
students presented him with a silver tea- 
kettle and stand, thus inscribed: “ Ed- 
wardo Johanni Ash, A.M. per ix. annos 
collegii Christi Cantabrigiensis tutori, 
amoris gratique animi testimonium dis- 
cipuli D.D.”’ 

March 5. Aged 54, the Rev. William 
Harbur, Incumbent of St. Mary Key, 
Ipswich. He was of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1819 ; and was presented 
to his living in 1830 by the parishioners. 

Mareh 6. At Brandon house, Suffolk, 
aged 66, the Rev. Jonathan Tyers Barrett, 
D.D. a Prebendary of St. Paul’s. He was 
the younger son of Mr. Bryant Barrett, 
an eminent wax-chandler, by the only 
child of Mr. Jonathan Tyers, joint pro- 
prietor and manager of Vauxhall Gardens, 
and granddaughter of Mr. Jonathan Tyers, 
by whom that favourite place of public 
amusement was first opened in 1732; and 
with his elder brother, George Rogers 
Barrett, esq. he owned that estate until 
the year 1821, when it was sold by them 
to Messrs. Bish, Gye, and Hughes. Dr. 
Barrett was formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1806, M.A. 1809, D.D. 1821. He 
was instituted to the rectory of Beauchamp 
Roding, in Essex, on his own presenta- 
tion, in 1822, and during his residence in 
that county was an active magistrate. In 
1824 he was appointed the first incumbent 
of the district church of St. John the 
Evangelist, in the Waterloo Bridge Road, 
in the parish of Lambeth, and resigned it 
in 1848. In 1825 he was collated by 
Bishop Howley to the prebend of Mapes- 
bury, in the cathedral church of St. Paul’s. 
In Jan. 1839 he was presented, by the late 
Sir E. Smyth, Bart. of Hill Hall, Essex, 
to the rectory of Attleborough, in Norfolk. 

March 8. Aged 34, the Rev. George 
Smith, Rector of Castlemartyn, co. Cork. 

March 9. At Blandford, aged 70, the 
Rev. John Barnabas Maude, Senior Fel- 
low of Queen’s college, Oxford. He was 
the seventh son of Joseph Maude, esq. of 
Kendal, by Sarah, dau. of Thomas Holme, 
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esq. of the same town. He graduated 
M.A. 1802. In Dee. 1641 he was ap- 
pointed Domestic Chaplain to the late 
Earl of Lonsdale. 

The Rev. Richard Morgan, M.A. Vicar 
of Aberavon with Baglan (1845) co. Gla- 
morgan. 

March 10. At his residence, the Wood- 
lands, Torquay, aged 68, the Rev. Peter 
Leigh, formerly Rector of Lymm, Che- 
shire. He was the second son of the late 
Egerton Leigh, esq. of the West Hall, 
High Leigh, Cheshire, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Francis Jodrell, 
esq. of Yeardsley and Twemlow. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1804, 
M.A. 1807; was presented to the first 
mediety of Lymm by his father in 1806, 
and resigned it in 1625. He married in 
1813 Mary, dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Blackburn, Warden of Manchester; but 
had no issue, 

Aged 49, the Rev. C. 4. Marcus, M.A. 
late of Bedford-street, Bedford-square. 

At Stanton House, near Highworth, 
Wilts, aged 50, the Rev. John Trenchard 
Craven Ashfordby Trenchard, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Stanton Fitzwarren (1838). He 
was the elder son of the Rev. John Ash- 
fordby Trenchard, D.C.L., who died in 
1838, by his first wife Martha, daughter 
of William Croft Cooke, esq. of London. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1825. He married in 1839 Mary- 
Elizabeth-Jane, only daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Davies, of Northaw, Herts, and 
has left issue John, his son and heir, born 
in 1843, and other children. 

March 12. At Gamston, Notts, aged 
90, the Rev. Joshua Brooke, Rector of 
that parish, and Master of St. Leonard’s 
Hospital, Newark. He was descended 
from the ancient family of Brooke, of 
Norton in Cheshire, and was the youngest 
son of the Rev. Samuel Brooke, Rector 
of Gamston, and of Cardington, co. Bed- 
ford, by Mary, dau. and coheir of Payler 
Smyth, esq. of Claxton, co. York. He 
was educated at home at Leeds (his father 
having then resigned Gamston); was or- 
dained deacon’by his godfather and ma- 
ternal relative Dr. Wilson, Bishop of 
Bristol, Dec. 21, 1785; was sometime 
curate at Beverley, and then removed to 
Newark, where he was curate to the Rev. 
Davis Pennel for nearly a quarter of a 
century. He was appointed Master of 
St. Leonard’s Hospital in that town, by 
Bishop Tomline, in 1788. In 1790 John 
Coltman, esq. presented him to the living 
of Hammeringham cum Scraytoft, to hold 
for his son, the late Rev. Joseph Colt- 
man, of Beverley, elder brother of Mr. 
Justice Coltman. In 1798 he graduated 
B.D. as a member of Trinity hall, Cam- 
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bridge. In 1800 the living of Colston 
Basset, Notts. was given him by Lord 
Loughborough, then Lord Chancellor. In 
1804 the Duke of Portland (then Lord 
Lieutenant of Notts) appointed him Chap- 
lain to the Newark Loyal Volunteers. In 
1812 the Duke of Newcastle procured for 
him the living of Gamston, not being 
aware that his father had previously held 
it. In consequence of this fortuitous 
circumstance, it happened that Mr. Brooke 
died in the very room in which he was 
born ninety years before; and, what is 
still more extraordinary, the father and 
son held the same living at an interval of 
108 years! He married early in life, and 
was left a widower in 1839, having had 
issue one son and five daughters, all of 
whom survive him. His son is the Rev. 
Joshua Brooke, now Vicar of Colston 
Bassett. His second daughter is the wife 
of the Rev. T. T. Penrose, Preb. of Lin- 
coln, Rector of Weston, Notts. and Vicar 
of Coleby, Linc. and formerly tutor to the 
late lamented Viscount Newark. The 
other daughters are unmarried. At the 
end of a long and useful life, Mr. Brooke 
descended, without disease, into a peace- 
ful and honoured grave, like a shock of 
corn ripe in its season. He was in 1782 
made a liveryman of the Company of 
Stationers of London, and there was only 
one member his senior on the list. 

March 15. At Bournemouth, the Rev. 
Edward Bather, M.A. Vicar of Brace 
Meole, Shropshire, a Prebendary of Lich- 
field, and formerly Archdeacon of Salop. 
He was of Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 
1808. He was instituted to the vicarage 
of Meole Brace, which was in his own 
patronage, in 1804; to the rectory of Tasley 
in the same county in 1822; was ap- 
pointed a Prebendary of Lichfield in 1822 
and Archdeacon of Shropshire in 1828, 
and resigned that office in 18—. He pub- 
lished “ Sermons, chiefly practical,” in 3 
vols. 8vo. and ‘* Hints on the Art of Cate- 
chising.’’? 12mo. 

March\6. At Cheltenham, in his 63rd 
year, the Rev. John Compton Bodding- 
ton, 33 years Perpetual Curate of Great 
Horton, Yorkshire. 

March 18. At Dundonald glebe, co. 
Down, aged 82, the Rev. R. M. Dillon, 
for forty-one years Rector of that parish. 

At Selling, Kent, aged 64, the Rev. 
Edward Rutter Theed, Vicar of that 
— (1831) and Rector of Filetton, 

unts (1830). He was of Sidney Sussex 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1808, M.A. 
1812. His son, the Rev. John Henry 
Theed, is a Chaplain in the Royal Navy ; 
and the Rev. Edward Rutter Theed, 
another son, is a Fellow of King’s college, 
Canibridge. 
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March 20. At Catfield, Norfolk, the 
Rev. John Prowett, Rector of that parish 
and of Great Tey, Essex. He was the 
eldest son of Prowett, esq. by Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Benjamin Bathurst, 
esq. of Lidney, Glouc. (by his second 
wife Catharine, daughter of Lawrence 
Brodrick, D.D. the brother of Alan Vis- 
count Midleton), and sister to Henry 
Lord Bishop of Norwich. He was for- 
merly Fellow of New college, Oxford, 
and graduated M.A. 1801. He was col- 
lated to Catfield by Bishop Bathurst in 
1833, and instituted to the sinecure rec- 
tory of Great Tey in 1845. He married 
Martha-Maria, daughter of Colonel Ro- 
bert Hodgson, formerly superintendent of 
the British settlement on the Mosquito 
shore, and had issue two sons, of whom 
the elder was the late John Henry Prowett, 
B.C.L. of Trin. college, Cambridge, and 
the younger, Nevil-Horatio-Edward, is in 
the Bengal civil service; and three 
daughters, all deceased, the second the 
first wife of J. J. Blencowe, esq. of 
Marston House, co. Northampton, since 
married to her cousin Miss Cecilia Prowett. 

The Rev. Edward Powys, Rector of 
Bucknell and Bagnoll, co. Stafford (1818), 
and Perp. Curate of Cheddleton (1816). 
All these churches were in his own pa- 
tronage. 

March 22. At Teignmouth, aged 48, 
the Rev. Richard Beadon Bradley, In- 
cumbent of Ash Prior’s and Cothelstone, 
Somerset, and Curate of East Teignmouth. 
He was presented to Ash Prior’s in 1834 by 
Sir T. B. Lethbridge, Bart. and to Cothel- 
stone in 1835 by the Vicar of Kingston. 

Aged 65, the Rev. Robert Napier 
Raikes, Vicar of Long Hope and Old 
Sodbury, Glouc. He was the elder son 
of Robert Raikes, esq. of Gloucester, the 
well-known originator of Sunday schools, 
by Anne, only daughter of Thomas Trigge, 
esq. of Newnham. He was of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1813. He was col- 
lated by Bishop Bathurst in 1812 to the 
rectory of Drayton in Norfolk ; was pre- 
sented to Long Hope in 1837, and to Old 
Sodbury in 18 . 

March 24. The Rev. Alexander Luders, 
Rector of Woolstone, co. Glouc. to which 
he was presented by the Earl uf Coventry 
in 1829. 

March 26. In his 90th year, the Rev. 
Richard Blackeit De Chair, Vicar of 
Sibertswold and Postling, Kent. He 
was the son of the Rev. John De Chair, 
D.C.L. Rector of Little Rissington, 
Gloucestershire, and Vicar of Horton 
and Horley, Oxfordshire, and one of the 
King’s Chaplains, by Julia, third dau. of Sir 
William Wentworth, of Bretton, co. York, 
Bart. and sister and coheir to Sir Thomas 
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the fifth and last Baronet, who assumed 
the additional name of Blackett as nephew 
and heir of Sir William Blackett, of Wal- 
lington, Bart. Mr. De Chair was of St. 
Mary hall, Oxford, B.C.L. 1790 ; he was 
ordained deacon in Oct. 1786, and priest 
in Dec. following, by Dr. Hallifax Bishop 
of Gloucester; he was collated by Arch- 
bishop Moore in 1788 to the rectory of 
East Horsley, in Surrey, which he ceded 
in 1792, upon being collated to the 
vicarage of Sibertswold, alias Shepherd’s 
Well, and to that of Postling ; and he was 
presented to the vicarage of Hibaldstow 
in Lincolnshire in 1614 by Mrs. Master. 
He married, in 1786, Isabella, younger 
daughter of the Rev. Osmund Beauvoir, 
D.D., F.S.A., Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School at’ Canterbury, and one of 
the six Preachers of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral; and was father of the Rev. Fre- 
derick De Chair, now Rector of East 
Langdon in Kent. 

At Newton, near Wisbeach, aged 51, 
the Rev. George Whitefoord, Rector of 
that parish, and an active magistrate of 
the Isle of Ely. He was the second son of 
Sir John R. Whitefoord, Knt. He was first 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1823, and was in 1824 removed to Jesus 
college, where he became Fellow. He was 
instituted to the rectory of Westerfield in 
Suffolk, in 1824 ; on the 3rd March, 1826, 
removed to the vicarage of Dilham with 
Honing, Norfolk ; in 1828 to the rectory 
of Burgate, Suffolk ; and in 1835 to the 
rectory of Newton. In all these prefer- 
ments his patron was the late Dr. Sparke, 
Bishop of Ely. Mr. Whitefoord married, 
in 1827, Arabella, second daughter of the 
late George Wyndham, esq. of Cromer 
hall, Norfolk. 

March 29. Aged 42, the Rev. James 
Cotton Powell, M.A. Curate of St. James’s, 
Clapton, Middlesex, 
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Nov. 22. In Upper Berkeley-st. in his 
80th year, Dr. John Taylor, late surgeon 
in the army. 

Dec. 20. At Paddington, Emma, wife 
of E. Hyde, esq. and youngest daughter of 
Robt. Ward, esq. of Wisbech. 

Dec. 25. At Deptford, Mr. George 
Augustus Scriven, son of the late Captain 
Scriven, R.N. and formerly a surgeon at 
Peckham Rye. 

Dec. 29. Aged 36, Mr. William Seguin. 
Possessed of a fine bass voice, he was a 
sound musician, of pure and cultivated 
taste, and a distinguished performer of 
sacred music. 
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Dec.31. Aged 88, Adolphus Frederick 
Meissner, esq. of Tottenham. 

Jan. 26. At Kensington, Major Richard 
Steele Wilkinson, h.p. R.M. He entered 
the Marines in 1797, served on board the 
Diomede, in Lord Duncan’s fleet off 
Camperdown, on board the Leander at 
the capture of the Ville de Milan, and at 
the recapture of the Cleopatra off the Ber- 
mudas ; also served in the expedition to 
the north of Spain, under Sir James Mal- 
colm, and received the gold medal for his 
services in Egypt. In the brevet of 1830 
he attained the rank of Major, and since 
1839 had been on half-pay. 

Feb.17. Aged 59, Mr. Thomas Thorpe, 
bookseller, of Henrietta-st. Covent-garden; 
and late of Piccadilly : formerly celebrated 
for his very extensive dealings in old 
books and manuscripts. Mr. Thorpe’s 
many voluminous and well-compiled cata- 
logues will always be esteemed by biblio- 
graphers. We regret to add his success in 
trade was not commensurate with his 
exertions. His original business was that 
of a baker. 

March 2. At Islington, aged 106, Dr. 
William Hunter. 

March 9. Trevor Corry, esq. youngest 
son of the late T. Corry, esq. of Newry. 

March 10. In Cambridge-st. Con- 
naught-sq. aged 74, Maria, relict of Capt. 
John Thompson, R.N. 

Aged 84, Lieut.-Col. Henry Nash, Ma- 
dras Establishment. He retired from the 
service in 1813. 

Marchi. At Stepney-green, aged 93, 
George Dowler, esq. 

At Paddington, in his 25th year, Wal- 
ter-Norton, only son of the late Henry 
Kendall, esq. surgeon, of Newmarket. 

March 12. Aged 70, Frances, wife of 
the Rev. Samuel Wix, Vicar of St. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Less. 

In Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, aged 74, Miss 
Jane Davies. 

At Bentinck-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
31, John James Bowie, M.D. late Assist. 
Physician to the Consumption Hospital. 

March13. Aged 73, Miss Mary Cholm- 
ley, of Oxford-terr. and late of Leamington, 
second dau. of the late Henry Cholmley, 
esq. of Whitby Abbey, and Howsham, 
Yorkshire, and sister to Col. Cholmley. 

At Islington, aged 25, George Frederic 
Wood Rodd, esq. 

March 14. At Islington, aged 87, Maria, 
wife of Mr. Joseph Johnson, widow of 
Horace Tahourdin, esq. and niece of Sir 
George Carroll. 

Aged 57, Mr. Louis J. Hebert, Princi- 
pal Military Draughtsman at the Quarter- 
master General’s Office. 

Aged 69, Major-Gen. Edgar Wyatt, of 
the Bengal Army. He was a cadet of 1798, 
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In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. aged 83, Miss 
Byng, sister of the late George Byng, esq. 
M.P. and of the Earl of Strafford. 

March 15. In Gloucester - gardens, 
Hyde-park, Jane-Ellis, widow of Lt.-Col. 
Arthur Frith, of the Madras Establishment. 

In Larkhall-lane, Stockwell, John Wood, 
esq. Assistant-Commissary -General. 

March 16. In Great Ormond-st. Catha- 
rine-Jane, eldest dau. of the late George 
Smythe, esq. of Harleston, Norfolk. 

In Upper Grosvenor-st. aged 90, Jane, 
widow of James Eastmont, esq. 

In King William-st. London Bridge, 
aged 69, Charles Hewitt, esq. 

March 18. In Berkeley-sq. aged 10 
months, John-Hamilton, only son of John 
Martin, esq. M.P. 

At Pimlico, aged 65, Ann, widow of 
Capt. Chadwick, of the R. M. College, 
Sandhurst. 

At Notting-hill, aged 77, Emma, relict 
of the Rev. S. G. Marsh, Vicar of Manu- 
den, Essex. 

March 19. At the house of her son-in- 
law, James Fordati, esq. Upper Bedford-pl. 
aged 79, Mrs. Basil Quayle, late of Cas- 
tletown, Isle of Man. 

In Bentinck-st. Major Garnett War- 
burton, late of the Madras army, and son 
of the late Bishop of Cloyne. He retired 
from the service in 1812. 

Aged 63, Thomas Moss, esq. of Ken- 
sington. 

At Streatham, aged 74, Richard Mar- 
shall, esq. 

At Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, aged 
86, Mrs. Fector, of Dover. 

March 20. At Upper Seymour-street 
West, aged 19, Charles Horatio William, 
only child of the Rev. Charles Goodrich, 
Rector of Bittering, Norfolk. 

Suddenly, Thomas Sanders, esq. of 
Guildford-st. 

At Kensington, Mrs. Rebecca Casamaijor. 

At Kensington-gravel-pits, in his 50th 
year, John Hutchins Callcott, esq. musical 
composer, eldest son of the late Dr. Call- 
cott. 

March 21. In Upper Baker-street, 
Marianna, wife of Major Mulkern, and 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir W. Toone, 
K.C.B. 

Aged 66, William Burnside, esq. of 
Lansdowne-p]. Brunswick-sq. 

March 22. At Dorset-pl. aged 52, 
Frances-Eliza, third dau. of the late 
George Morgan, esq. of Macknade, near 
Faversham. 

Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Ingleby 
Thomas Miller, esq. of Upper Bedford- 
place. 

In Camden-road, aged 78, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Leadbeater, the well-known natu- 
ralist, formerly of Brewer-st. Golden-sq. 
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At Cadogan-pl. Elizabeth, relict of John 
H. Franks, esq. of Misterton-hall, Leic. 


March 23. In Highbury-crescent, aged 
54, William Cooper, esq. formerly of Al- 
dermanbury. 

March 24. At the Tower of London, 


aged 29, Caroline, wife of Capt. Robert 
Ramsay, Assistant Mil. Auditor-Gen. at 
Calcutta, dau. of S. Thomas, esq. of the 
Ordnance Department. 

Susannah, wife of R. W. Perry, esq. of 
Sussex-terr. and Boreham-wood, Elstree. 

March 25. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 6 weeks, Flora, infant dau. of Lord 
Macdonald. 

At Putney, aged 43, George Vincent, 
esq. solicitor, eldest son of George Giles 
Vincent, esq. and grandson of Dr. Vin- 
cent, Dean of Westminster. 

At the house of his son-in-law the Rev. 
B. S. Hollis, Carlton-hill, Camden-road, 
aged 87, George Duplex, esq. 

At the City-road Chapel-house, the 
Rev. Joseph Fowler, Superintendent Wes- 
leyan Preacher of the First London Cir- 
cuit, in the 60th year of his age, and the 
40th of his ministry. 

March 26. Aged 75, Jacob Davis, esq. 
of Artillery-pl. Finsbury-sq. and Bull- 
head-court, Newgate-st. 

In Newington-place, Surrey, aged 81, 
John Otridge, esq. formerly a bookseller 
in the Strand; in partnership with his 
father Mr. Wm. Otridge, who died Nov. 9, 
1812, in his 70th year. 

March 27. In Portland-pl. James 
Dunlop, esq. 

At Notting-hill-terr. Catharine, relict 
of Capt. Sir George M. Keith, Bart. R.N. 

Aged 58, Sarah, relict of Thos. Swales, 
esq. of Great Winchester-strect. 

In Grosvenor-sq. Mary, widow of Col. 
Gore Langton, of Newton Park, co. of 
Somerset. She was the only dau. of John 
Browne, esq. of Salperton, co. Glouc.; was 
the second wife of Col. Gore Langton, and 
the mother of two sons and two daughters 
—Lady Burgoyne and Mrs. D’Oyly. 

March 28. At her son’s residence at 
Brompton, aged 59, Sarah, widow of John 
Woods, esq. of Darsham, Suffolk. 

In Spencer-st. Northampton-sq. aged 
64, Mrs. Sarah Ann Perry, relict of 
Ebenezer Perry, esq. architect. 

Aged 33, Mary, only child of George 
Scott, esq. Pembroke-sq. Kensington. 

In Roupel-road, Upper Tulse-hill, aged 
53, William Haslam, esq. of Copthall-ct. 

In London, Judith, dau. of the late 
Lupton Topham, esq. of Middleham, 
Yorkshire, and sister to the Rev. Edward 
Topham, late of Bath. 

March 29. In Clapton-sq. aged 85, 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late James 
Lee, esq. of Hackney. 
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March 30. Aged 83, Thomas Dodd, esq. 
of Vanbrugh-fields, Blackheath. 

At Craven-hill, Westbourne-terr. Mar- 
garet, relict of Charles Wild, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 71, Charles Lloyd, 
esq. formerly of the Civil Service. 

March 31. At Brompton, Margaret- 
Moffat, wife of Major Horsburgh, of New 
Park, N.B. 

In Upper John-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 59, 
Charles Jenour, esq. 

April 1. Aged 41, William Bousfield, 
esq. of Streatham-hill, and St. Mary-axe. 

In Upper George-st. Bryanston-sq. 
aged 34, Peter Wright, esq. of the Priory, 
Hatfield Peverel. 

In Hobart-pl. aged 68, Ellenor Jane 
Viscomtesse d’ Henin. 

At Kentish Town, aged 78, William 
Hugh Burgess, esq. formerly of Birchin-la. 

At Kentish Town, aged 67, J. Allen, esq. 

1n Gloucester-road, Hyde Park, Alicia, 
wife of Robert Oliver Jones, esq. of Fon- 
mon Castle, Glam. eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Evan Thomas, esq. of Sulby. 

April 2. At the residence of his son- 
in-law, in Eccleston-terr. Pimlico, aged 96, 
John Marshall, esq. formerly of Great 
Portland-street. 

At Dorchester-place, Peter Nash, esq. 
late of Great Chesterford. 

April 3. In Hans-place, William Gedge, 
esq. late of Java. 

April 4. Aged 54, Arthur Cooke, esq. 
surgeon, in Howland-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

At Brixton, aged 77, Isabella, relict of 
John Boyd, esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

At Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, aged 
47, Mary, widow of Capt. Nathaniel Fare- 
well, of Holbrook House, Som.second dau. 
of the late Robt. Mitchell, esq. of Tobago. 

At Upper Tulse-hill, aged 85, Robert 
Linklater, esq. 

April 5. At Clapham-common, aged 
78, Sarah, relict of Robert Fauntleroy, 
esq. late of Wandsworth, and Potter’s- 
fields, Southwark. 

In South-cresc. Bedford-sq. aged 41, 
E. L. M‘Kenna, esq. 

At Lower Tulse-hill, aged 54, Anne, 
wife of W. Macfarland, esq. 

In Great Ormond-st. aged 45, Anne- 
Belle-Maude, widow of the Rev. Jackson 
Muspratt Williams, Chaplain E.I.C.S. 

April 6. At Knightsbridge, aged 38, 
Richard John Cridland, esq. third son of 
the late John Cridland, esq. of Spring 
Grove Park, Milverton, Somerset. 

April 6. At Walworth, aged 77, Miss 
Cottam. 

At St. Thomas’s, Southwark, aged 44, 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. William Deey, and 
yonnger dau. of Charles Francis, esq. of 
Vauxhall. 

April 7. At Porchester-pl. Hyde Park, 
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aged 47, William Baker, esq. younger son 
of the late S. Baker, esq. of Rochester. 

In Gloucester-sq. Mary, wife of John 
Stratton, esq. of Turweston, Bucks. 

At his residence, Hornsey, aged 82, 
James Barnes, esq. late of Mercers’-hall. 

At Maida-hill, Philip Matthew French, 
esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

April 9. In Gloucester-place, Portman- 
sq. aged 75, Richard Holden Webb, esq. 

In Wapping-st. aged 86, Michael Wat- 
son, esq. 





Beps.—March 26. At Leighton-Buz- 
zard, aged 40, Joseph Woodman, esq. 

Berks.—Nov. 25. At Windsor, Lieut. 
Charles Hunt Lorimer, one of the senior 
Military Knights, on the retired full pay 
of the 8th Vet. battalion. He entered the 
8th West India reg. as Ensign Jan. 12, 
1805, served in the 3d battalion of the 
Royals with Sir David Baird’s army in the 
north of Spain, and at the battle of 
Corunna was severely wounded. He served 
afterwards at Walcheren, and at the seige 
of Flushing he was wounded in both legs 
by the bursting of a shell from the enemy’s 
battery. He received the war medal with 
one clasp for Corunna, and he carried to 
his death in him a bullet he received in 
that battle. He bore his protracted suf- 
ferings with infinite patience, and was 
greatly respected at Windsor, where he 
had long resided. 


March 14. At Binfield, aged 91, Mrs. 
Mary Scott. 
March 28, At his residence in Old 


Windsor, aged 78, Samuel Bagster, esq. 
the eminent printer and publisher. Mr. 
Bagster was originally a general bookseller 
in the Strand, but removed to Paternoster- 
row several years since, where he esta- 
blished himself in what he designated 7’he 
Aldine Chambers; whence have issued 
Polyglott Bibles and other works, in so 
many shapes and sizes, as will render his 
name as imperishable as that of Aldus 
himself. 

Bucxs.—March 19. At High Wy- 
combe, aged 34, John Howell Nash, esq. 
solicitor, only son of John Nash, esq. 

March 25. At Slough, aged 23, Lieut. 
William S. Cumming, 3d West India reg. 

CamBripGE.—March 29. At Cam- 
bridge, aged 19, William Webb Follett 
Bright, of Trinity college, eldest surviving 
son of Richard Bright, M.D. of Saville-row. 

Cornwa.i.—Mar. 10. At Pendeen, 
Clement, fifth son of the late Rev. William 
Carlisle, of Belmont, Staff. Rector of 
Sutton, Derbyshire. 

Mar. 25. At the Rectory, Stoke 
Clymsland, Elizabeth-Rose, wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. William H. Spencer, bro- 
ther to Lord Churchill. She was the 
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second dau. of Thomas Thornhill, esq. of 
Woodleys, Oxon. ; was married in 1838, 
and has left two sons and two daughters. 

Mar. 27. At Falmouth, Matilda, widow 
of Samuel Ramsden, esq. surgeon H. M. 
packet service, and dau. of the late M. E. 
Wilks, esq. of the Ordnance Office, Tower. 

CuMBERLAND.—Mar. 18. At Plumb- 
land, aged 32, Christiana-Ann, wife of 
the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey. 

Dersy.—Mar. 11. Arthur-Vernon, 
youngest child of the Rev. James Stephen 
Hodson, M.A. Perp. Curate of Great 
Longstone, Bakewell. 

Mar, 27. At Spondon, aged 34, Anna- 
Romana, sixth dau. of the late James 
Cade, esq. . 

April 13. At Derby, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Wm. Lovatt, portrait painter. 

Devon.—Jan. 31. At Plymouth, re- 
tired Commander Thomas Burdwood, R.N. 
(1844). He entered the navy 1796, and 
served on full pay 27 years; was present 
at the battle of Copenhagen 1801, assisted 
at the capture of Martinique and the re- 
duction of Flushing. In 1814 he was ap- 
pointed agent for transports afloat, and 
attended the expedition to New Orleans. 
He was also engaged in the transport ser- 
vice from 1823 to 1832. 

Mar. 7. At Torquay, Miss Dove, fore 
merly of Lisbon. 

Mar. 13. At Stoke, aged 78, Maria, 
relict of the Rev. Charles Philpot, Rector 
of Ripple, and Vicar of St. Margaret’s at 
Cliffe, Kent. 

Mar. 14. At Kingsbridge, aged 62, 
William Lyfe Pearce, esq. J. P. 

At Devonport, aged 85, William Hodge, 
esq. a Magistrate for the county. 

Mar. 15. Aged 106 years, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Coleman, relict of Mr. Philip Cole- 
man, of Exeter. 

Mar. 16. At Beacon Hill, near Ex- 
mouth, Sophia, youngest dau. of the late 
Charles Widder, esq. formerly of Camber- 
well and New Broad-st. London. 

Mar. 17. At Teignmouth, aged 16, 
Henrietta-Elizabeth-Agnes, only dau. of 
the late Philip Abbott, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
by Frances-Cecil, dau. of Dr. Talbot, 
Dean of Salisbury. 

March 18. At his residence, Haslar 
Hospital, Dr. James Allan (1845), De- 
puty Medical Inspector. 

At Haslar Hospital, Master Charles 
Penrose Bellamy (1822), late Master At- 
tendant at Chatham Dockyard. 

March 24. At Bradninch, aged 80, 


Mrs. Sarah Middleton, relict of Daniel 
Middleton, esq. and sister of the late 
George Comings, esq. of Silverton. 
March 26. At Stonehouse, aged 58, 
John Pengelley, Lieut. R.N. He was son 
of the late Capt. John Pengelley, R.N. 
14 
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He served for eleven years as a Midship- 
man, and was made Lieut. 1815. 

At the rectory, Northlew, aged 79, Jane, 
relict of Richard Muggeridge, esq. 

March 29. At Devonport, aged 74, 
Mr. John Yeo, for many years Surveyor 
of the Saltash Turnpike Trusts. 

March 31. At Plymouth, aged 67, the 
widow of Kenneth Sutherland, esq. 3rd 
Vet. Batt. only surviving child of Major 
Instow, Gov. of Elizabeth Castle, Jersey. 

At Exmouth, Paulina-Byrdall, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas B. Hugo, esq. of 
Ensbury, Dorset. 

April 1. At Plymouth, Clara-Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut. John Bun- 
dock, R.N. 

April 2. At Plymouth, aged 76, Mary, 
widow of Comm. George Lawrence, R.M. 

April 3. At Stonehouse, Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, wife of Commodore Arthur Fan- 
shawe, C.B. Commander-in-Chief on the 
Coast of Africa. She was a daughter of 
Vice-Adm. Sir Edw. G. Colpoys, K.C.B. 
and was married in 1820. 

April 6. At Exeter, aged 55, Mr. 
Simon Rowe, statuary, leaving a widow 
and ten children. 

Aged 56, George Wright Claxton, esq. 
fourth son of the late Robert Claxton, esq. 
of Exeter. 

April 9. At Axminster, aged 88, Jo- 
siah Anstice, esq. 

At Torquay, Mary, second dau. of the 
late Abr. Barham, esq. of Chevening, Kent. 

At Stonehouse, aged 70, Thomas Phil- 
lips, esq. late Ordnance Storekeeper at 
Bermuda. 

April 13. At Honiton, Mr. B. B. 
Smark, solicitor. 

April 14. At Exeter, aged 62, Marga- 
ret, fifth dau. of the late John Pinkey, esq. 

Dorset.—March 20. At Weymouth, 
Jane Elizabeth Rooke, eldest dau. of the 
late Colonel Rooke. 

March 21. At the vicarage, Yetmin- 
ster, aged 65, Mary-Anne, widow of John 
Price, esq. late of Grosmont, Monmouth. 

April2, At Shaftesbury, aged 54, John 
Rutter, esq. solicitor. 

Aged 65, Mrs. Thomas Dumbleton, of 
Hall-grove, widow of T. Dumbleton, esq. 

April 3. At Winfrith, aged 48, Ed- 
ward, youngest son of the late James 
Scott, esq. 

April 5. Aged 78, John Welch, esq. of 
Gillingham. 

DurHamM.—March 31. At Bossall 
Hall, aged 79, Marianne, relict of the Rev. 
Wm. Nesfield, Rector of Brancepeth. 

Essex.—March 27. At Romford, aged 
49, Major Richard Bennett, of the Ist 
Reg. son of the late Major Bennett, 13th 
Light Dragoons. 

March 30. At Great Horkesley, aged 
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84, Sarah, relict of the Rev. Wm. Sadler, 
M.A. Vicar of Clare and Porsingford, last 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Titus Steb- 
bing, M.A. Rector of Tattingstone and 
Hasketon, Suffolk. 

At Upminster, aged 73, Mary, widow 
of Thomas Boyce, esq. of New Place. 

April 1. At Chelmsford, Jane, relict 
of the Rev. Vincent Edwards, Vicar of 
Broomfield, eldest surv. sister of the late 
Lord Chief Justice Tindal. 

GuLovucesteRsH.—March15. At Chel- 
tenham, Mary, relict of Henry Dunbar, 
esq. of Torquay. 

March 19. At Bristol, aged 79, John 
Vaughan, esq. 

March 20. At Clifton, aged 19, Char- 
lotte-Eliza, third and only surviving dau. 
of late Rev. G. H. Goodwin, of Denbury. 

March 21. Suddenly, aged 17, Henry, 
eldest son of Henry Crawshay, esq. of 
Abbot’s Woods. 

March 29. At Bedminster, aged 56, 
James Bartlett, esg. 

March 31. At Ae edland, Richard Ric- 
ketts, esq. a member of one of the oldest 
and most respectable families of Bristol. 

At Grovefield, aged 24, Anna-Maria, 
wife of T. P. W. Butt, esq. 

Aprill. At the house of her father, 
John Gray, esq. Clifton, aged 26, Mary- 
Holmes, wife of Edward Walford, esq. 
M.A. late scholar of Balliol coll. Oxf. 

April 2. At Clifton-hill House, aged 
70, George Eddie Sanders, esq. a magis- 
trate for the county of Gloucester and 
city of Bristol, a town-councillor for the 
central ward, and a charity trustee. 

April 4, At Wickwar, aged 84, William 
Ball, esq. father of J. G. Ball, esq. one of 
the coroners for the county. 

At Minchinhampton, aged 61, Letitia, 
wife of William Humble, M.D., F.G.S. 
dau. of the late Capt. Ed. Coxwell. 

April 6. At Bristol, aged 84, Martha, 
widow of John Delaroche, esq. of Jamaica. 

April 9. At Clifton, aged 86, Frances, 
relict of Adm. Sir Edward Thornborough, 
G.C.B. Vice-Adm. of the United Kingdom, 
who died in 1834 (see his memoir in our 
Vol. II. p. 209). 

Hants.—March 12. At Portsmouth, 
Lieut.-Col. Michael Arnett, R.M. 

March 13. At Ryde, Hannah, relict 
of the Rev. W. E. Sims, Rector of West 
Bergholt, Essex. 

March 14. At Southampton, Samuel 
Newton Kortright, esq. fourth son of the 
late C. H. Kortright, esq. of Hylands. 

March 17. At Southsea, aged 33, 
Catherine-Rankin, wife of Alex. Poulden, 
esq. of H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth, und 
dau. of the late Thomas Pearson, esq. of 
Whitby. 

March 18. At Southampton, George 
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Wansey, esq. Clerk of the County Court 
of Hampshire. 

March 26. At Eling, aged 81, Frede- 
rick Charles Wilson, esq. 

March 31. At Portsmouth, Elizabeth 
eldest dau. of Colonel Campbell, K.H. 
Commanding 95th Reg. 

April 1. At Christchurch, aged 31. 
Eliza, wife of Edward S. Elliott, esq. 

April 10. At Portswood-lodge, Geor- 
giana-Emily, wife of J. Bernard, esq. of 
Southampton, and dau. of William Ab- 
bott, esq. 

Hererorpsu.—April 9. Anna-Maria, 
wife of the Rev. John Hardy, of Weston, 
near Ross. 

Herts.—March 16. At Bushey-heath, 
Anne, wife of Edward Miller, esq. late 
of the 33d Regt. 

March 20. 
Samuel Fox, esq. 

March 20. At Studham Hall, aged 
53, Henrietta, wife of James Holland 
Goude ; and on the 21st, aged 53, James 
Holland Goude. 

March 25. At Broxbourne, aged 78, 
John Letts, esq. formerly of the Royal 
Exchange. 

HunTINGDONSHIRE.—March 18. At 
Kimbolton, aged 67, Thomas Bloodworth, 
esq. for many years an eminent surveyor, 
inclosure commissioner, and estate-agent. 

March 31. At the residence of her son, 
Houghton Rectory, aged 70, Margaret, 
relict of the Rev. E. A. Peck, Rector of 
Wyton. 

Kent.— Dec. 1. At Chatham, Patrick 
Brodie, esq. late ass. surgeon 13th Foot. 

Jan. 27. At Fordwich, aged 83, 
Lieut.-General Henry Evatt, R.E. who 
had since 1832 held the appointment 
of a Colonel Commandant. He entered 
the service in 1788; in 1794 was present 
at the attack of Fort Fleur d’Epée, at 
Gaudaloupe, and at the defence of Fort 
Matilda; the next year he served at Domi- 
nica; and he was present at the attack of 
the island of Porto Rico in 1797; accom- 
panied the expedition to Holland in 1799 ; 
was wounded at the Helder in 1799; was 
commanding engineer at Ceuta from 1810 
to 1814; andin Ceylon in 1815, during 
the insurrection at Kandy. 

Feb. 17. At Dover, Major-Gen. James 
Power, commanding the 2nd batt. R. Art. 
His first commission was dated in 1794. 

Feb. 21, At Woolwich-common, aged 
79, Frances-Sarah, widow of the Rev. 
Christopher Rawlins. 

March 12. At Woolwich, Jane, relict 
of Lieut.-Col. Sir John Dyer, K.C.B., of 
the Royal Art. and fourth dau. of the late 
S. W. Halliday, esq. of Twiford House, 
Somersetshire. She was left a widow in 
1816. 


At Kendall’s, aged 86, 
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March 17. At Sevenoaks, Mary, relict 
of Robert Gatty, esq. of Finsbury-sq. 

March 18. Aged 66, Jane-Frances, the 
wife of John Ward, esq. of Holwood. 

March 24, At Sandgate, Eliza, relict of 
Henry Walter, esq. of the Willows, near 
Windsor. She was one of: the daughters 
of Mr. Webb, of Wokingham. 

March 25. At Lee, John Owen Mar- 
tin, esq. surgeon R.N. 

March 28. Aged 72, Thomas Grayling, 
esq. of Canterbury. 

March 30. Accidentally drowned at 
Gravesend, aged 23, Charles-Francis, only 
son of the late Charles Pettingal, esq. one 
of H. B. M. Commissioners at Boavista, 
Cape de Verd. 

April 4. At Frant, Mary, third sur- 
viving dau. of the late John Adams, esq. 
of Peterwell, Cardiganshire, and M.P. for 
Carmarthen. 

April 9. At Canterbury, aged 82, Ro- 
bert Smithson, esq. proprietor of the 
‘* Kentish Gazette.’? He was a descend- 
ant of the Yorkshire family of Smithson, 
of which Sir Hugh Smithson was created 
first Duke of Northumberland. He was 
formerly a joint proprietor of the North- 
ampton Mercury, and was for many 
years an alderman of that town, and 
mayor in 1819-20. 

April 14. At Canterbury, aged 69, 
Mr. William Goulden, cabinet-maker, 
formerly a town councillor. 

At the Vines, Rochester, aged 73, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Turberville Bingham, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. He was 
eldest son of the Rev. William Bingham, 
D.D. formerly Archdeacon of London 
(younger brother of Colonel Richard 
Bingham, of Melcombe Bingham, co. 
Dorset,) by Agnes Dorrien ; and married 
Mary, only dau. and heir of Thomas 
Elliott, esq. of the Vines, Rochester, by 
whom he had a daughter, who died in 1817. 

LANcASHIRE.—April 5. At Everton, 
aged 82, Samuel Staniforth, esq. distributor 
of stamps at Liverpool for many years. 

LeicestersH.—March 20. At the 
house of her nephew, T. Wood, esq. Lei- 
cester, aged 88, Martha, relict of William 
Kirton, esq. of Sleaford. 

March 28. At Burton Overy, aged 65, 
Ann-Mary, wife of J. B. Stevenson, esq. 
‘and only dau. of the late Rev. W. Holmes, 
Rector of Normanton-upon-Soar. 

March 31. At Great Glenn, aged 72, 
Henrietta-Scott, wife of Rob. Haymes, esq. 

Lincotnsu.—March 29. At Barton- 
upon- Humber, aged 79, the relict of 
Wn. Graburn, esq. of Kingsforth House. 

Mippiesex.—WMarch 13. At Totten- 


ham, aged 50, Jane, wife of Charles 
Soames, esq. of White-hall, Tottenham, 
and Wyddial-hall, Herts. 
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March 15. At Twickenham, aged 77, 
John Norris, esq. of Richmond. 

March 19. At Hayes, aged 38, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late George Lovell, esq. 
of Rockley House, Hants. 

March 24. At Ealing, aged 75, John 
Butlin, esq. of Turville Park, Bucks. 

March 26. At Hampton Court Palace, 
Charlotte Thoroton, fourth and only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Thomas Thoroton, 
esq. of Screveton-hall, Notts. 

At Turnham-green, aged 48, Edward 
Jenkins, esq. 

At Southall, aged 49, Major William 
Payne Neale, late of the 16th Lancers. 
He retired on the half-pay of Captain 1830. 

March 27. At Manor House, Staines, 
aged 76, John Reynolds, esq. 

March 31. At Teddington, aged 82, 
Miss Selena Maria Moore, fourth dau. of 
Admiral Sir John Moore, Bart. K.B. and 
descended from Henry 3rd Earl of 
Drogheda, by Mary, sister of Arthur Cole, 
Lord Ranelagh. Her remains were interred 
at Teddington, her nephews Lord Polti- 
more and the Rev. Lewis Sneyd, Warden 
of All Souls’, attending as chief mourners. 

April5. At Highgate, aged 82, Wil- 
liam Barron, esq. formerly of the Strand, 
a highly respected member of the Court of 
Assistants of the Stationers’ Company. He 
served master in 1837, and (an unusual 
compliment) was again elected to that 
office in 1841. Mr. Barron was thrice 
married; but has left no children. His 
last wife was Miss Holmes, to whom he 
was married only a few years since, and 
who is left his widow. 


April6. At Tottenham, aged 91, 
Thomas Flight, esq. 
April 8. At Hampton Court Palace, 


Mariana, widow of Thomas Edon, esq. of 
Wimbledon. 

MonmovutrusH.—March 15. At Valley 
House, near Monmouth, the residence of 
her son John Reid, esq. aged 86, Mrs. 
Rebecca Ford Reid. 

March 31. Sarah, wife of Henry Wise, 
esq. of Caldicot. 

Norroikx. — Feb. 7. At Downham 
Market, aged 73, Richard John Grey 
Bolyne West Astley, M.D. (M.B. 1810), . 
formerly of Pembroke college, Cambridge, 
and late of Stoke Ferry. 

March 14. Aged 79, Anne Dorothy, 
widow of Philip Meadows Martineau, esq. 
of Norwich. 

March 17. At Yarmouth, Sarah, widow 
of J. F. Ranney, esq. and daughter of the 
late Rev. W. Roberts, of Earl’s Colne. 

March 18. At Yarmouth, aged 53, 
Cufaude Davie, esq. one of the magistrates 
of the borough. 

March 27. At Swanton-house, the in- 
fant son of the Hon. Delaval L. Astley. 
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April 7. At her brother’s residence, 
Alderford rectory, Charlotte, widow of 
Charles Kent, esq. of Blickling Lodge. 

April 8. Aged 49, Jemima, wife of the 
Rev. W. Holmes, Rector of Scole and 
Thelveton, Norfolk, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir Charles Flower, Bart. Alderman 
of London. 

NorTHAMPTONSH.—Jan. 9. At Badby 
House, aged 68, Charlotte, widow of Wil- 
liam Watkins, esq. 

March 3. At Brigstock, in his 59th 
year, William Chard, esq. He was for 
more than 33 years a medical practitioner 
in that parish, and much respected by his 
friends and neighbours. 

March 29. At Corby, aged 76, Eliza- 
beth-Jane-Caroline, relict of the Rev. J. 
Harris, Rector of Deene and Corby. She 
was the youngest dau. of the late Sir 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, Bart. of Goring 
Castle, Sussex, by his second wife, Eliza- 
beth Sidney, sole heiress of the Sidneys 
Earls of Leicester; and aunt to the late 
Lord de L’Isle and Dudley, hereditary 
patron of Lord Leycester’s Hospital, War- 
wick, the present Master of which is the 
eldest son of the deceased lady. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—March 28. Eli- 
zabeth-Jane-Morison, second dau. of the 
late Henry Richmond, esq. of Humshaugh. 

April 1. At Marshal Meadows, near 
Berwick, aged 71, William Murray, esq. 
several years an alderman of Berwick. He 
had filled the office of sheriff; and the 
great work of the Border Bridge was com- 
pleted under his charge as trustee to the 
original contractors. 

April 3. At North Shields, aged 66, 
Thomas Atkinson, esq. 

April 9. At North Shields, at an ad- 
vanced age, Benjamin Tyzack, esq. For 
more than half a century he took an 
active part in all the public improvements 
connected with the town. 

April 9. At Hartford, at an advanced 
age, Maria, widow of Sir John Trevelyan, 
Bart. She was a dau. of the late Sir 
Thomas Spencer Wilson, Bart. of Charl- 
ton, Kent, by Jane dau. of John Badger, 
esq. was married in 1791, and left a widow 
in 1846, having had issue the present Sir 
Walter Calverley Trevelyan, and many 
other children. 

Notrs.—March 7. At Haxey, aged 
98, Mrs, Elizabeth Lindley, leaving one 
son and four daughters, whose united ages 
amount to upwards of 340 years, and 
leaving children, grand-children, and great- 
grand-children, to the amount of upwards 
of 200 now living. 

March 13. At Eastwood Hall, aged 
45, George Walker, esq. 

Oxrorp.—March 27. Sophia, wife of 
George Hitchings, esq. surgeon, 
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SaLop.—March 24. At Meertown, 
Newport, aged 78, Capt. John Dickins, 
late of the 90th Foot. 

Somersetsu.—March 15. AtGarston- 
house, Frome, aged 66, Thos. Charles, esq. 

March 17. At Weston-super-Mare, 
J. A. Jacob, M.D. 

March18. At Bath, aged 65, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Nathaniel Kentish, 
esq. of Winchester. 

March 24. At Congresbury, Mary, 
widow of Edw. Hastings Scott Waring, esq. 

April 2. At Bath, aged 3, Christiana, 
relict of Philip Tully, esq. 

April 3. At Bath, aged 92, Susannah, 
relict of Joseph M. Alman, esq. 

April 8. At Bath, aged 78, Lydia-Ann, 
relict of John Sherwen, M.D. 

April 9._At Bathampton, Francis Lé- 
mann, esq. M.D. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—March 24. At Ad. 
baston vicarage, the residence of his 
brother the Rev. J. H. Bright, George 
Augustus Campbell Bright, esq. late Gar- 
rison Surgeon, Bangalore. 

Surroik.—Jan. 18. At Ipswich, Capt. 
Baldwin. He had seen a great deal of 
service, and had recently received his 
medal, on which were several clasps. At 
the storming of Badajoz, when in the 
breach he received a spent musket-ball 
in his breast. At Albuera he was also 
wounded, and he served at Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and Waterloo. 

March 14. At Abbot’s Hall, Stow- 
market (in which also she was born), in her 
85th year, Ann Sarah Rust, relict of John 
E. Rust, esq. She is succeeded in her 
estates by her only son, the Rev. Edgar 
Rust, Rector of Drinkston. 

March 16. Aged 81, at Woodbridge, 
Louisa, relict of John Woolnough, esq. 

March 16. At Great Bealings, Mr. 
John Mayhew, Paymaster and Purser R.N. 

March 17. At Hopton Hall, aged 69, 
Major-Gen. James Cock, of the Bengal 
Army. He was a cadet of 1795, and be- 
came Colonel of the 12th Nat. Inf. 
1824. 

March 29. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
73, Frances-Elizabeth, relict of Thomas 
Smith, esq. M.D. 

Lately. At Stowmarket, aged 40, Ste- 
phen, eldest son of the Rev. F. H. Ma- 
berley, Vicar of Great Finborough. 

Aged 83, Mary, relict of John Hough- 
ton, esq. late of Bury. 

Ann, relict of Thos. Chenery, jun. esq. 
of Eye. 

Surrey.—March 13. At Byfleet, aged 
87, Mary, relict of Mr. James John, of 
Palsgrave-place, Temple-bar, solicitor. 

March 16. At Wandsworth, Emma, 
wife of Robert Buchanan Dunlop, esq. of 
Drumhead, Dumbarton, N,B. 
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March 23. Aged 72, William Bovill, 
of Upper Tooting, esq. 

March 26. At Richmond, aged 90, 
Elizabeth, widow of George French, esq. 

April 2. At Richmond, aged 81, Miss 
Maria Babington, last surviving sister of 
the late William Babington, M.D. 

April 6. Aged 39, John Fell Christy, 
second surviving son of William Miller 
Christy, of the Woodbines, Kingston- 
upon-Thames. 

April 13. At Carshalton, aged 58, 
Mercy, widow of Thomas Edwards, esq. 
LL.D. She resided for many years, both 
before and during her widowhood, with 
her brother, Jonah Cressingham, esq. 

Sussex.—March 4. At Brighton, 
Elizabeth, relict of Lieut.-Col. Lewis 
Bruce, of the 12th Bengal Native Inf. 

March 14. At Fairlight, aged 68, Wm. 
Stent, esq. of Fittleworth, near Petworth, 
for many years in the commission of the 
peace for the county. 

March 15. At Brighton, aged 67, 
Emma, relict of John Smith, esq. of Dale- 
park, Arundel. 

At Hastings, aged 77, the Hon. Selina 
Childers, widow of Colonel John W. 
Childers of Cantley House, near Doncas- 
ter. She was the youngest and last sur- 
viving child of Sampson Lord Eardley, 
by Maria-Marow, dau. of the Right Hon. 
Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Bart. She was 
married in 1797, and left a widow in 1812. 

March 23. At Brighton, aged 37, Wil- 
liam, eldest son of William Wigney, esq. 

March 30. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 18, Emma, eldest surviving dau. of 
of Tycho Wing, esq. of Thorney Abbey. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Mary-Ann, relict 
of Alex. Gibb, esq. of Russia-row, London. 

March 28. At Brightling rectory, 
Fanny, second dau. of the Rev. J. B. 
Hayley, Rector of Brightling. 

At Brighton, aged 35, Sarah-Caroline, 
dau. of John H. Turner, esq. 

March 31. At Worthing, aged 77, 
Henry John Lamotte, esq. 

April. At Cuckfield, Sarah-Paillet, 
wife of Edmund Ludlow, esq. 

ii 10. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
the Right Hon. Elizabeth-Georgiana 
Countess Spencer. She was the 2d dau. 
of the late William Stephen Poyntz, esq. 
of Cowdray-House, Sussex ; was married 
in 1830, and has left issue John-Poyntz 
Viscount Althorp, and two daughters. 

April 13. At Hove, Margaret-Tren- 


ham, wife of Arthur Lewis, esq. 

April 14. At Hastings, aged 86, Thomas 
Gorring, esq. 

WarwicksH.— March 16. Martha, 
wife of John Power, esq. of Leamington. 

March 20. At Leamington, aged 60, 
Anne-Steane, widow of B, Sykes, esq. 
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March 25. At Warwick, aged 66,George 
Cattell Greenway, esq. 

March 27. At King’s School, Warwick, 
aged 16, Joseph, third son of ,Thomas 
Walker, esq. of Flimby Park, Cumberland. 

April 1. At Leamington, aged 80, Miss 
Deborah Hewitt, only surviving dau. of 
John Hewitt, esq. formerly a very active 
magistrate of Coventry. 

April 4. At Edgbaston, near Birming- 
ham, aged 87, John Parkes, esq. formerly 
of Warwick, father of Joseph Parkes, esq. 
the eminent solicitor, of Great George-st. 
Westminster. 

Witts.—March 15. At Cross Hayes, 
Malmesbury, aged 34, Edmund Ormond 
Lyne, esq. surgeon. 

March 22. Aged 20, Michael, eldest 
son of Capt. M. Matthews, R.N. of 
Cosham-hams. 

Yorx.—March 2. At Hull, aged 70, 
the Rev. William Clowes. He was one of 
the first founders of the Primitive Me- 
thodist Society, and upwards of 10,000 
persons attended his funeral. 

March 17. At his residence, near Shef- 
field, aged 78, Charles Brookfield, esq. 

March 20. At Whitby, aged 49, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. R. Taylor, Rector 
of Clifton, Staff. 

March 26. At the Hollins, Cleveland, 
aged 27, Annie, wife of William James 
Farrer, esq. of Horsingdon, Middlesex. 

At Ravensworth, near Richmond, aged 
81, Thomas Lax, esq. 

March 27. At an advanced age, David 
Priestman, esq. of Marygate, York. 

At South Kilvington, aged 75, Ann, 
widow of William Allison, esq. of Foxbury, 
and mother of J. P. Allison, esq. of Thirsk, 
solicitor. 

At Northallerton, aged 52, Joseph Holt, 
esq. of Mount Pleasant, and late of News- 
ham Grange, Brompton. 

At Wickersley, near Rotherham, aged 
73, William Yates, esq. 

March 29. At Scorton, aged 61, Sarah, 
relict of G. Mitchell, esq. of Hackforth. 

At Naburn Hall, near York, aged 74, 
George Palmes, esq. 

March 30. Aged 71, Samuel Water- 
house, esq. of Wellhead, near Halifax. 

April 3. At Sutton House, near Hull, 
aged 79, George Liddell, esq. many years 
the acting partner of the banking-house 
of Messrs. Pease and Liddell, of Hull. 
He was a native of the city of Durham. 

April 6. At Thornton Lodge, near 
Northallerton, aged 67, Mary, relict of 
Col. Bedingfeld, and only dau. of the late 
Fletcher Rigge, esq. Clerk of Assize for 
the Northern Circuit. 

At Gristhorpe, aged 35, Geo. Beswick, 
esq. 

At Thorganby Lodge, near Selby, aged 
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84, Elizabeth, relict of Wm. Burland, esq. 
of Brotherton. 

Wates.—March 7. At Cefn Amwich, 
Carnarvon, Mrs. Wynne, wife of Charles 
Wynne, esq. 

March 12. At the Priory, Cardigan, 
aged 33, Elizabeth-Anne, wife of Richard 
David Jenkins, esq. mayor of Cardigan. 

March 13. At Liwyngwern, North 
Wales (the residence of his brother, 
Francis J. Ford, esq.) aged 40, Major 
Johnson Ford, late of the 43rd Light Inf. 
fourth surviving son of the late John Ford, 
esq. of Abbeyfield, Cheshire. 

March 16. At Henblas, Anglesey, Jane 
Wynne Jones, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Hugh Wynne Jones, of Treforworth. 

Lately. At Carmarthen, aged 34, 
Laura-Matilda, wife of Charles D. Wil- 
liams, esq. solicitor, Carmarthen, and 
third dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Lewis, 
Rector of Merthyr. 

At the residence of his son, Mr. Isaac 
D. Rees, solicitor, Swansea, aged 64, 
Wm. Rees, esq. of Park Llandebie, Car- 
marthenshire. 

At Gwaelodygarth, Merthyr, aged 66, 
Mrs. Mary Overton, of Llanthetty Hall, 
Breconshire, widow of Geo. Overton, esq. 

ScoTtLanp.—Jan. 10. At Pennymore, 
Inverary, Capt. Alex. Campbell, on the 
retired full pay R. Mar. 

At Fort William, Inverness, aged 40, 
W. Kennedy, esq. M.D. 

Feb. 13. At Selkirk, in his 99th year, 
Alexander Ross, better known by the fa- 
miliar soubriquet of Highland Sandy, the 
itinerant piper. He was originally from 
Ross-shire—his parents having been many 
years under Ross, of Balngowan. He left 
his native highland home at the age of 35, 
when he entered the marine service, in 
which he continued thirteen years. 

Feb. 19. At Aberdeen, in her 80th year, 
Helen, widow of James Farquhar, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons, London, and of John- 
ston Lodge, co. Kincardine. 

Feb. 21. At Easter Craigduckie, Fite- 
shire, Henry Flockhart, esq. 

March 12. At his residence, Gretna 
Hall, Mr. Linton, well known as “ The 
Bishop of Gretna.”’ 

March 21. At Methven Castle, Perth- 
shire, Susannah, widow of Robert Smythe, 
esq. of Methven. 

March 22. At Dundee, aged 45, Anne, 
wife of Gen. Sir William Chalmers, C.B., 
K.C.H., of Glenricht, Perthshire. 

March 28. At Ardsheal House, Appin, 
Argyleshire, aged 63, Major Robert 
Stewart, late of the 91st and 94th Regi- 
ments of Foot. 

IRELAND.—Vov. 7. At Spa, Tralee, 
Lieut. Samuel Collis, R.N. (1815.) 

Nov. 26. Capt. Brodrick, late of the 
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34th regt. son of the late Major Brodrick, 
of Maryborough, J. P. 

March 9. At Naas, aged 111, Mary 
Patterson, otherwise Lynch. She possessed 
her faculties perfectly to the last. 

March 11. At Shangana Castle, Bray, 
aged 79, Lady Cockburn, relict of Gen. 
Sir George Cockburn, G.C.H. 

March 13. At Cloghjordan, aged 109, 
Mr. James Armitage. To the last moment 
his intellect was clear and unimpaired. 

March 15. At Tralee, Elizabeth, wife 
of Caleb Chute, esq. 

March 19. At Ballyhenry, Portaferry, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Tho. Leonard. 

March 22. At Coldstream, aged 21, 
Jane-Oliver, eldest dau. of G. Wilson, 
esq. of Georgefield. 

March 23. At Dublin, Peter Count 
D’Alton, of Grenanstown, Tipperary, 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Edward 
Count D’Alton, who fell at Dunkirk, on 
the 24th Aug. 1793, in command of the 
Imperial troops, under the orders of the 
Duke of York. 

March 26. At Monkstown, John Gagh- 
ran, M.D. of Dublin. 

March 29. At Kilkenny, aged 26, 
Charles Turquand Johnson, B.A. (1848), 
Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge, 
son of Lieut.-Col. C. C. Johnson, As- 
sistant- Quartermaster-General. 

March 31. At Kilmacoe, the residence 
of his son-in-law Joseph S. Waddy, Comm. 
John White Pritchard, R.N.1828. Hewas 
actively employed for twenty years during 
the war, and had the honour to be Aide- 
de-Camp to Adm. the Earl of Northesk, 
in H.M. ship Britannia, at the battle of 
Trafalgar, for which he received a medal. 

Lately. At Ballinard, co. Tipperary, 
aged 73, John Craven Chadwick, esq. 

At Enniskillen, Mr. Montague Talbot, 
formerly manager of the Limerick Theatre. 

At Pegsborough, George Bradshaw, esq. 
coroner of the county Tipperary, formerly 
Capt. 5th Dragoon Guards. 

At Snugborough, co. Sligo, aged 74, 
John Powell, esq. 

April 2. Wm. Lodge Kidd, esq. M.D. 
of Belfast. 

JERSEY.—March 25. At Colomberie 
House, aged 75, Clement Hemery, esq. 

GuERNsEY.—March 20. At Guernsey, 
aged 47, Henry, fourth son of the late R. 
Franklyn, esq. of Her Majesty’s Mint. 

April 8. Aged 11, John-James, son of 
Dr. Bromby, Principal of Elizabeth col- 
lege, Guernsey; he was accidentally hung 
in a window-cord. 

East Invies.—Feb. 2. At Singapore, 
on his way to Australia, Col. Peter Laurie 
Pew, of the Bengal Artillery. He was 
a cadet of 1806. He was one of the 
greatest speculators in India; in 1845 he 
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is said to have been worth 250,000/; in 
1850 he was a bankrupt. 

Feb. 3. At Calcutta, Francis Horace 
Hayden, 2nd officer of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s steamer Pluto, last son of the Rev. 
Henry Hayden, Greenfield, co. Down. 

Feb. 9. At Midnapore, aged 31, Rich- 
ard Henn Gennys, esq. of the 44th Ben- 
gal N. Inf., Assistant to the General Su- 
perintendent for the suppression of Thug- 
gee for Moorshedabad. He was the 
fourth son of the late Edmund -Henn 
Gennys, esq. and youngest brother of E. 
Henn Gennys, esq. of Whitleigh, Devon. 
Entering the service in 1839, he soon 
made himself conspicuous as a good 
officer, and received the appointment of 
Adjutant of his corps. During the first 
Seik campaign he was in action, at Fero- 
zoshahr, and shared in the operation 
against Kote Kangra, under Gen. Wheeler. 

Feb. 11. At Bombay, James Pictairn 
Knowles, 5th Bombay N. Inf. second son 
of the late J. Knowles, esq. of Kirkville. 

At Bombay, Mrs. Finella Turner Gor- 
don, widow of Major Robert Gordon, 
Bombay Eng. 

Feb. 24. On his way to the Mahabu- 
leshwar Hills, Lieut.-Col. Charles Craw- 
ley, 20th Bombay N. I. commanding at 
Sholapore. 

Lately. At Bombay, Capt. R. Dow- 
son, of the 5th Bengal N. I. 

Feb. 28. At Bhitoor, Bajee Rao, the 
ex-Peishwa, who was in the receipt of an 
annual pension of 8 lacs of rupees since 
his deposition in 1819. 

West Inpies.—Nov. 21. At Jamaica, 
Staff-Surg. Thos. Moore Fishbourne, M.D. 

Dec. 14. At Tobago, brevet Major 
Lawrence Greme, Lieut.-Governor of that 
island. He served 35 years in the army, 
and attained the rank of Major in 1838, 

Lately. At St. Thomas’s, Lieut. Wil- 
liam Mooney, R.N. (1844) of the Scor- 
pion surveying vessel. 

Jan. 22. At Jamaica, Major William 
Lisle Hall, late of the 36th Bengal N. Inf. 
and of Worcester and Roundhill estates, 
in that island. 

Jan. 24. In the Isle of St. Thomas, 
Dr. Tyndall, late of Plymouth. 

Feb. 10. At Jamaica, Edward Binns, 
esq. M.D. author of ‘‘ The Anatomy of 
Sleep,’’ &c. 

Asroan.—Feb. 8, 1850. At Cape 
Town, aged 53, T. B. Fielding, esq. for- 
merly Captain in the 98th regt. leaving a 
widow and eight children. 

July 27. At Geelong, Australia, George 
Paul Adolphus Greeves, youngest son of 
John Greeves, esq. of High Harrogate. 

Aug. 18. At Wellington, New Zealand, 
Capt. Rickard O’Connell, 65th reg. nephew 
of the late Dan. O'Connell, esq. M.P. 











Sept. 22. At sea, off Grey Town, Mos- 
quito, Assistant Surgeon John Weir Dun- 
can, of the Persian 12, only son of Henry 
Duncan, esq. of Glasgow. 

Sept. 29. At Port Philip, Australia, 
aged 55, Caroline-Ann, wife of James 
Whittaker, esq. and dau. of the late J. H. 
Shickle, esq. of Jamaica. 

Oct. 11. In South Australia, George 
Blackmore, esq. third son of the late Rev. 
Richard Blackmore, of Donhead St. Mary. 

Nov. 6. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Paymaster Macintosh, 6th Royals, 

Nov. 26. At Malta, on his way from 
India, aged 32, Sir Francis John Ford, 
Bart. Capt. 20th Bombay N. Inf. He 
succeeded to the title in 1839; and mar- 
ried in 1846, Cornelia-Maria, eldest dau. 
of Gen. Sir Ralph Darling. He is suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Sir William Ford. 

Nov. 17. Lost at sea, while on board 
of a captured Brazilian slaver, supposed 
to have foundered off the island of Fran- 
cesa, aged 18, Rowland Coulthurst An- 
derson, second Midshipman of H.M.S. 
Rifleman, son of the late Rev. Robert 
Anderson, of Brighton, and nephew to 
Lord Teignmouth. 

Nov. 27. On board the Salamander, 
on her voyage to China, Lieut. James John 
Harrington Groves, late of Bradford, 
Wilts, and eldest son of the late Capt. 
Groves, R.N. He was appointed as cadet 
to the Agincourt 72, in 1841; was in China 
at the close of the war, and afterwards en- 
gaged in New Zealand, at the taking of 
Koweti’s pah, under a severe fire of the 
natives. He also assisted in taking sur- 
veys of the coast. 

Dec. 11. At Hong Kong; Commander 
John Matthew Robert Ince, R.N. (1846). 
He entered the navy 1828 and became 
Lieutenant 1841 ; and served in the Medi- 
terranean and East Indies. 

Dec. 12. Whilst at sea, on his return 
to this country, John Hilditch Adams, 
late of Calcutta, solicitor, formerly of Old 
Jewry-chambers. 

Dec. 24. At Astoria, Oregon, aged 25, 
John, second son of the late Rev. H. A. 
Beckwith, M.A., Vicar of Collingham. 

Dec. 25. At Woburn, British Caffra- 
ria, aged 26, Courtney Parker Tyssen 
Stacey, late of 45th Regt. eldest son of 
C. Stacey, esq. of Sandling Place, Kent. 

Dec. 28. At Altona, Professor Schu- 
macher ; an irreparable loss to science. 

Dec. 31. At sea, on board the Lord 
Hardinge, Christopher Treacy, esq., B.A. 
(1847), Fellow of Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge, and youngest son of the late 
Captain Treacy, R.N., of Kingston House, 
near Whitehaven. 

Jan. 15. At Florence, the Rev. Dr. 
Black, of the barony parish of Glasgow, a 
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man endeared to the whole community for 
the zeal and ability with which he dis- 
charged the pastoral functions in the most 
populous parish in Scotland. 

Jan. 23. In Newfoundland, Hugh Best 
Chambers, Capt. in the Royal Newfound- 
land Companies, fourth son of the late 
David Chambers, esq. of Gloucester-terr. 
Regent’s Park. 

Feb.9. At his residence, Kasan, near 
Uddavala, Sweden, aged 70, William 
Thornburn, esq. formerly of Leith. 

Feb. 18. At Madeira, Ann, wife of the 
Hon. Capt. de Blaquiere. 

Lately. At Brussels, Matilda, wife of 
Richard Lambert, esq. formerly of Bristol, 
and dau. of the late Jacob Ricketts, esq. 
of Redland. 

At Soleure, in Switzerland, Christina, 
widow of Col Hampton Prevost Thomas. 

At St. Omer’s, aged 19, Robert-Cham- 
berlaine, son of Major Read, late of Mil- 
ton next Gravesend. 

At his country house, near Homburg, 
aged 113, Viscount Frederick Adolphe de 
Gardinville, one of Louis XTV.’s mousque- 
taires, and Knight of the order of St. 
Louis. The deceased officer was born 
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Jan. 28, 1738, and retired to Homburg 
after the dissolution of the army of Condé. 

In Paris, Colonel Du Luttner, a Polish 
officer of distinction. The deceased was 
a friend of the illustrious Kosciuszko, who 
died at the house of the Colonel. 

In Paris, M. Alexander Fragonard, 
painter and sculptor. He was a pupil of 
David. Asa sculptor, his greatest work 
is the frontispiece of the old Chamber of 
Deputies ; and as a painter, he executed 
several fine pieces, among which is a ceil- 
ing in the Louvre, representing Tasso 
reading his Jerusalem. 

March 1. At Vienna, aged 37, Henry 
Charles Collmann, esq. of Broad-street 
buildings. 

March 2. At Paris, aged 66, Arthur 
Macnamara, esq. of Caddington Hall, 
formerly of Llangoed Castle, Brecknock. 

March 3. At Funchal, Madeira, Esther, 
wife of William Pringle, jun. esq. formerly 
of Tyledon Cottage, co. Monaghan. 

March 4. At Smyrna, Magdalene, wife 
of Charlton Wittall, esq. 

March 5. At Palermo, aged 46, Sophia, 
wife of Mark Seager, esq. late a resident 
in Poole. 


‘TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered 











Week ending = oe Sa ee 
Saturday, | — ¥ 60 and Agenot Total.| Males. | Females. 
| | "upwards. specified. a 
| | | 
Mar. 29. | 638) 465) 313 2 | 1418 754 664 || 1780 
April 5.| 468 340) 230 21 | 1059 (575 484 1560 
» 12. | 476) 330) 226 2 1034 539 495 1536 
» we- 464 311 | 214 2 991 550 441 1425 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Aprit 26. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. e 4. s @ a & s. d. s. d. 
37 10 22 8 15 3 21 6 23 9 24 9 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Apri 28. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 4s. to 3/. 14s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 10s. to 6/. 0s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Apri 28. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 4/. 4s.—Straw, 1/. 1s. to 1/. 8s.—Clover, 3/. 5s. to 41. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Apri 28. 


aren csvccocccnh GO te de. 108. 
Mutton ........+2208 40. to4s. 8d. 
VOR csccsecssascctl, 46 to4e. 4h, 
POLK ...0: sesncceeceds. BB, 4008. TGR. 


COAL MARKET, 
Walls Ends, &c. 12s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Apri 28. 
MOOI 04060040 3772 Calves 169 
Sheepand Lambs 23,300 Pigs 380 


Apriv 25, 
Other sorts, 1ls. Od. to 22s. Od. 
Yellow Russia, 41s, 0d. 








8o’clock 
Morning. s. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From March 26, to April 25, 1851, both inclusive. 











eit’s Therm. \Fahrenheit’s T ‘herm. 
. eo) : 
ve setae é | 
2 | |’ Weather. ||2 O15 5| 2 [Se Weather. 
| ) } | |o °o LS 
‘on | | | Foe ” == m | 
| ik Siena pias 
i ° in. pts.) ‘Apr. oh 1S lin. pts. | 
| 50 40 29, 38 | | eldy. hvy.rn.!| 11 , 45 | 46 | 39 129, 88 |\cloudy 
| 50 | Sl (do. do. do, | 12 46 | 50 | 41 ; 97 | do. fair 
| 55/47 73 | fair, cloudy || 13 46 | 49 | 39) , 95 ido. do. 
| 52 | 43 , 53 |lhvy. showers || 14 | 44 | 49 | 42 | , 91 | do. slight rain 
50/44 5 62 do.dosnw.bl.| 15 44) 49 42 | , 87 do. 
| 50 | 44 30, 13 ||fair, cloudy | 16 45 51/46 , 76) |\do. rain 
51 | 45 10 | ido. do. || 17 , 50 | 60 | 51 | , 7} do. fr. slht. rn. 
51 | 48 ido. do. rain 18 58 | 65 | 47 ” 88 | fair, cloudy 
55 | 45 ido. do. do. 19 | 53 | 60 | 47 '30, 02 \\do. do. 
, 50 | 48 | do. do. do. | 20 | 60 | 55 | 47 '29, 68 |\cloudy, rain 
50 | 37) 'do. do. dow | 21 | 57 | 59 47> , 55 | do. fair, rain 
| 48 | 36, do. do. || 22 | 57| 5947 ~~, 51 | const. hy. rn. 
| 45 | 40! , 06 | do. do. || 23 | 50 | 62 47, 73 fr.edy.hy. rn. 
46 | 41 29, 94 | do. do. rn. hi.'| 24 | 50 | 60 | 47 ° 15 | ldo. do. 
47 | 41 rn. cldy. fair | 25 | 50 | 59 | 46 , 86 |do. do. 
48 | 42 fair, cldy. rn, | 


| 











_DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


























3 per Cent. | 
Consols. 








Seia. 
2s &3 
beat 
o 4 oo 
a) om 
aM 7 
28 —__ _ 
nn 
a 
—— 
2|__'_ 
3— —— 
ia aca 
= 96 
8i——| 963 
9212 | 964 
2113) 963 
11/2113; 963 
122114, 96; 
14212 | 963 | 
15 211 | 96 
16'212 96 
17212 | 96 
19/212 963 
21\_——| 96; 
22|_| 96 
232113, 968 
242113, 968 
25'—— 963 
262113} 96} 














2 -8y 8 a 
5  Sn2m abi 
S xereaidi 2 nu 
SSEee saa = £1000. 
~~ AOC = 
oe) - 
— — —— 106} —— 61 57 pm 53 pm. 
— — —_ — —_ 57 pm. | 54 S51 pm. 
,; ——_— —— —— — 357 62 pm. 51 «54 pm. 
Oe ON a ee 
—_— —— — —— — 62pm. 53 56 pm. 
— — —— — — 6063 pm. 53 57 pm. 
— — |-—_—_—_ ——_- ——. 6l pm. 54 57 pm. 
_——_—_|__—_——6164pm. 57 pm. 
| 97% 73 ———— -—- ————._ 55s58 pm. 
| 973 72 | —______-- 65 62 pm. 55-58 pm. 
| 973, 73 —— —— 262} 6264 pm. 55 54 pm. 
| 97% 73 | 953|—— 264} 6264pm. 54 57 pm. 
| 97% 7% ——1073 262 6265 pm. 57 54 pm. 
972 ———_ — 264} ‘6063 pm. 56 53 pm. 
| 982 73 ———— 264 6063pm. 57 54 pm. 
| 983 72 ————264 6063 pm. 54 57 pm. 
% | 983 73 ——-———— 63 59pm. 57 pm. 
2 | 983'———_—- —— 264 6360 pm. 54 57 pm. 
981 —— ——_ —— 264 6359pm. 54 57 pm. 
| 983 7 ——— — 59 62 pm. 57 54 pm. 
| 982 72 ————261 6259 pm. 54 57 pm. 
983; 73 (——- —— 262 63pm. 54 59 pm. 
7% | —_ ——, —— 62 61 pm.’ 57-54 pm. 
| 78 ————260 6157 pm. 56 53 pm. 
7 | 978 ; —-—_—_—— — 58 60pm. 55 51 pm. 
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